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Wednespay Morning 
* 

Encounter in a Thunderstorm 


I t was five o’clock in the morning and raining steadily. At 
St.-Anne’s-Byfleet, where the four younger Marlows and 
their mother were staying, the empty promenade stretched 
out, black and shining, the lights on the standards pale in the 
dawn twilight. The only living thing in sight was a ginger cat, 
who had curled up for the night in one of the shelters, and 
was still profoundly asleep, one orange paw curved across his 
nose. 

Farther down the coast to the east, where the open country 
began, the sea curved in bel. .id the land, making a stretch of 
water like the seaward end of a broad river. At the landward 
end of this water, a pram dinghy w< tied to a post on the 
bank and in the centre of the channel a small cutter, the name 
Talisman painted on her hull, lay on a mooring. For a time 
the only creatures to be seen were the gulls sleeping on the 
water and the curlews flying and crying as they skimmed and 
swooped low over the fields. Then a man in oilskins appeared 
at the end of the lane which ran through the water meadows. 
He walked down to the bank, stepped into the dinghy and 
pulled over to the cutter. After a few moments the sails were 
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set, the mooring-buoy splashed into the water, and the cutter 
began to ghost down channel, past the sedgy fields, past the 
mudfiats, towards the open sea. 

Far down on the horizon, a bank of bruised-looking clouds 
began to spread slowly across the sky. 

A rumble of thunder, though it was only just audible 
ashore, woke Peter Marlow in bU bed at the hotel. He rolled 
over sleepily, not knowing what had wakened him, and saw 
that the wind had sucked the net curtains outside and draped 
them over the window frames. There was also a large pool of 
water on the floor, just below the window, where the rain 
had blown in. Peter yawned hugely. Then he had a proper 
look at the weather, decided he didn’t think much of it, 
reached sleepily for the three biscuits beside his bed, pulled 
the blankets over his head, and began to munch, curled up 
in a warm, crumby lump. It was just ten past six. 

He finished the biscuits and any crumbs he could find, and 
went on lying snuggled imder the bedclothes. He had meant 
to go to sleep again, but instead he had begun to think about 
last term, and by now he was properly awake. However much 
he tried to think of other things, or better still, nothing at all, 
his mind kept on coming back to the episode he' thought of 
privately as the boat thing. He hadn’t told his family; he 
felt too bothered about it for that. 

He grunted crossly. He was tired of going over the boat 
thing in all its gory detail. If it hadn’t been for that, it would 
have been a rather successful term. And sometimes he pre- 
tended that it had been; quite often he talked to himself as 
if the disaster of the boat had never happened. 

But of course it had, and this morning he knew it; and the 
awful thing was that though nothing of the kind had ever 
happened before, there was no telling when something like it 
mightn’t happen again. Because it wasn’t the sort of thing you 
covdd guard against; a crisis blew up, and either you coped or 
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you didn’t; and if you were in the Service you had to be the 
sort of person who coped: Peter quite saw that. And it would 
be appalling — the worst thing Aat had ever happened, or 
could ever happen to him — ^to be kicked out of Dartmouth 
because he was a useless worm. (Not that the authorities had 
suggested this yet, but one never knew.) And besides, apart 
firom the quite scorching humiliation of being thrown out, he 
would have to go back to being an ordinary schoolboy at an 
ordinary school; and that, after being a naval cadet at Dart- 
mouth, would be too boring for wor^. 

Peter stuck his hot face out of the bedclothes. It was no use 
fussing. Next term would have to take care of itself. In the 
meantime it was the middle of the vac, and he and Ginty and 
Lawrie and Nicola were spending it in a really lush, luxury 
hotel. Like his mother, Peter thought it an excellent idea to 
spend Great-Aunt Alice’s small but opportune legacy on being 
thoroughly luxurious while they had the drains up at home. 
He was sorry for the elder members of the family who weren’t 
there, either because they were foolish enough to be at sea or 
because they had gone visiting: as a matter of fact, he might 
have gone visiting too, for part of the time; but he told him- 
self, and it was very nearly true, that the only reason he had 
turned down several quite promising openings was because he 
wanted to spend the vac in luxury and idleness — ^no bed- 
making, for instance; no turre at the washing-up; (but also, as 
he knew quite well, he hadn’t wanted to spend the vac with 
anyone who had heard that blistering ticking-off on the hard.) 
Peter kicked savagely against the shee : he would not think about 
it any more. It was because of the hotel; anyone would want to 
stay there. 

All the same, he did rather wish they’d been staying at an 
inland place. The hotel itself was marvellous, but St.-Anne’s 
was a very ordinary seaside place with a promenade and a 
beach and a tamed, tidy sea. And he did-i’t like the sea much, 
anyway. Although he had only been at Dartmouth for a 
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couple of terms, he had already acquired a professional dislike 
of the beastly thing. 

A sudden rumble of thunder rolled overhead and he plunged 
out of bed and across to the window to have a look. As a way 
of silencing his thoughts, a freak thunderstorm in April was an 
excellent idea. He watched for a time while the sky turned a 
dull coppery colour and fork lightning began to split the 
clouds away on the horizon and the rain fell more heavily than 
before. Then it occurred to him that it would be fun to go out; 
he liked thunderstorms. So he leaned dangerously out of the 
window to rescue the curtains, mopped the floor with the bath 
towel and began to hurl himself into his clothes. He thought 
he’d go along and see if Nicola would come too. She would 
certainly be awake, but she generally went out by herself be- 
fore breakfast. Her family supposed she went off to St.-Anne’s- 
Oldport, where she probably had friends among the fisher- 
men: Nicola’s passion for the sea and ships (preferably naval 
ships, but if not, any that were handy) was in the nature of an 
old, well-crusted family joke. Still, no one had asked her dir- 
ectly if that was what she did. As a family, the Marlows were 
rather good at minding their own business. 

Nicola’s room was just across the corridor. He found her 
shoving her head through the neck of her jersey, her bobbed, 
yellow hair tousled and on end, while she read, with a startled 
expression, the really rather depressing end of A Ship of the 
Line, which was lying open on the bed. She looked up as he 
came in, exclaiming: “Oh, Binks! Does Hornblower really get 
captured?’’ 

“He does,’’ said Peter, grinning. After Giles, who was the 
eldest, he liked Nicola, the youngest-but-one, the best of the 
family: and after Giles, Nicola liked Peter the best too, which 
made it even. She liked Lawrie, her twin, very well too, but 
Lawrie was so much a part of her that Nicola had never con- 
sidered whether she really liked her or not, and if so, how 
much. 
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dear,” said Nicola, reading fast and finding that Peter 
was not just being funny. She had never read a book before 
which ended in the apparent defeat of the hero, and though it 
was a very glorious defeat in every way, she didn’t think she 
liked it at all. Peter waited till she had finished and then said 
in a maddening way: ”B&t as a matter of fact, it’s all right in 
the end, you know. In the next book ” 

**Don’t tell me,” shouted* Nicola, properly exasperated. 
want to read it myself. Did you know there’s a storm going 
on?” 

‘‘Of course I know. That’s why I came. Shall we go out?” 

Nicola looked rather caught. Of course, it was a good idea 
to go for a walk in a thunderstorm, but at the same time, she 
had, as her family supposed, a prior engagement at St.-Anne’s- 
Oldport. Still, it would probably be easier to go with Peter 
than go into long explanations about why she couldn’t; so, 
“Yes, let’s,” she said, rather muffled because she was grubbing 
in the cupboard for her gumboots. “Only buck up and get 
your mack and things, or there won’t be any storm left to go 
out in.” 

The hotel was barely awake. The)’ saw a porter in shirt 
sleeves as they went softly down the main staircase, but he was 
hurrying away in another direction. The main doors were still 
bolted, so they let themselves oui. through the french windows 
of the sun-lounge which ope* '^d on to the drenched and drip- 
ping garden. The rain pelted down, flattening the daffodils. 

It was still thundering by the time they reached the promen- 
ade, but the lightning seemed to have stopped. By rights, the 
tide should have been only just on the turn, but the sea, which 
never went out very far at Byfleet, was already slopping, 
churned and yellow, across the road. 

“This is super,” said Nicola, sloshing hugely through a wave 
which was spreading itself round their feet. “Oh, Binks, look! 
There’s the fishing fleet.” 

Far out to sea, the smacks were returning to St.-Anne’s- 
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Oldport, their sails black against the bright white band of light 
which was beginning to show above the horizon. Peter looked 
and then thought he saw another sail out of the comer of his 
eye; he walked backwards, his eyes screwed up against the 
white light which was flaring across the wave-tops and making 
it difficult to be certain whether there really was a boat wal- 
lowing slowly through the heavy seas away to the east or 
not. 

“What are you looking at?” asked Nicola, walking back- 
wards too. 

**A boat, I think. Quite a small one. There ” 

Nicola saw her too, clawing home through a head sea far 
outside the bay. 

“She looks very small.” 

“I expect she’s all right, really,” he said doubtfully. “I sup- 
pose she was out night sailing, and got caught. I mean, no one 
but a lunatic would go out in weather like this for fun, would 
they?” 

**We have,” said Nicola, grinning. 

“1 mean sailing, you goop.” Peter watched as the little boat 
dropped behind a ragged-edged rise of sea, waited until the 
tip of the mast showed again and the hull rose slowly to the 
crest, and then said with a shiver: “I wouldn’t bedn that cock- 
pit now for anything.” 

Nicola glanced at him. “If I didn’t like the sea as much as 
you don’t seem to,” she said in a complicated way, “I don’t 
think I’d want to be in the Navy much.” 

“It isn’t the same.” 

“What isn’t?” 

“Being in the Service and liking the sea.” His colour rose 
suddenly and he added quickly, covering his instant thought 
that whether he liked the sea or not, he mightn’t be in the 
Navy anyway: “Besides, this is a rotten coast for pleasure sail- 
ing. I had a look at one of the Thorpes’ charts the other night 
— Mr. Thorpe showed me. He knows a lot, though you 
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wouldn’t think so, just looking at him. They went right down 
the Spanish and Portuguese coasts to Gib, last summer. And 
those awful Miss Thorpes and Mrs. Thorpe too.” 

'*Gosh!" said Nicola, impressed, thinking of quiet, bald Mr. 
Thorpe and his cheerful noisy wife and two daughters who all 
wore trousers much too tight and too brightly coloured for 
their various shapes. “Did Johnnie go too?” 

“You betcha!” said Pcter/being Johnnie Thorpe rather suc- 
cessfully. All the Marlows could — and did — ^imitate Johnnie 
Thorpe on occasion. It wasn’t kind or mannerly, but he was 
tlic sort of person who invited mimicry; just seventeen, lanky 
and overgrown, with a loud voice, a constant guffawing laugh, 
and a violent, blundering clumsiness. Worst of all, he was 
afflicted by sudden descents of shyness which crimsoned his 
ears and made him hoarse-voiced and garrulous. Because 
there was no one of his own age staying in the hotel, he would 
have liked to have been friendly with the Marlows; but the 
Marlows, in the politest possible way, would have nothing to 
do with him, even though, as Mrs. Marlow pointed out, 
Johnnie was really an extremely nice boy, much nicer than 
his mannerisms would lead one to suppose. 

But the Marlows were unconvinced. As Lawrie had pointed 
out: “It’s his mannerisms we’d be with,” and really, in spite of 
their mother’s disapproval, there was nothing more to be said. 
They agreed they were beh.. ing badly; they agreed that it 
wasn’t at all kind to go off, leaving Johnnie Thorpe (who was 
much too sensitive not to know when a . olite excuse was a true 
one, and when it simply meant he wasn’t wanted) throwing 
darts against himself in the games room; but there are some 
people, as Ginty said guiltily, that you simply can't like, how- 
ever good and nice they are, and Johnnie Thorpe was one of 
them. So Nicola quite understood the odd note of hesitancy in 
Peter’s voice when he said: 

“Mr. Thorpe said he’d take us out in «..e Fair Wind if we’d 
like to come and Mummy didn’t mind. If it wasn’t for Johnnie, 
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I’d like to. But I don’t see how we could go out in his father’s 
cruiser and then not let Johnnie tag on. Do you?” 

”No/’ said Nicola firmly. And added sadly: ”And I couldn’t, 
anyway.” For Nicola, who loved ships and the Navy and the 
sea, was inevitably seasick on the shortest, calmest voyage and 
no pleasure to anyone. It did not matter so much if it were just 
her own family, but she certainly couldn’t sail with strangers. 
As Giles had once remarked, this was obviously the reason 
why Nicola’s heroes were Nelson and Hornblowcr: they were 
seasick too. She said: ”But if you want to go, I could bear it. 
And she is lovely, the Fair Wind. Though I must say, I think 
it’s a putrid name for a boat that hasn’t a scrap of canvas 
anywhere.” 

Peter, who had never wasted time regretting, as Nicola did, 
that the Navy had changed from sail to steam, said: “What 
would you call her, then? The Jolly Crank ShaftV^ Which made 
them both giggle. 

The ginger cat, which was just waking up in its shelter, 
stretched gloriously fore-and-aft and yawned as they went by, 
his pink tongue curling. Naturally, they had to stop and talk 
to him, and rub him behind the ears; but the cat was prepared 
to be petted longer than they wanted to pet nim, and at 
length Peter said: “Come on, Nick. It looks as if it were going 
to clear.” 


“And then we shall Xodk jolly silly in our mackintoshes and 
our sou’-westers and our gumboots.” Nicola who had been 
rubbing the cat’s stomach found that he had suddenly curled 
himself round her hand and was kicking hard at her sleeve 
with his hind feet. She withdrew her hand gently and said: 
“Shall we walk along the Undercliff as far as we can? There’s 
years before breakfast.” 

Peter nodded. Really, there was nowhere else much they 
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miles, hugging the side of the cliffs once the hotels came to an 
end, and serving as a link between three or four small seaside 
towns. It wasn’t bad once the cliffs began. Except, of course, 
that it was supposed to be impassable in a storm. He wondered 
whether he should mention this, and then, idiotically, thought 
he wouldn’t. He didn’t want to sound as if he were afraid of 
getting his feet wet, particularly now the storm was practically 
finished. He shrugged off the thought and decided to talk 
about something else. 

“This Fancy Dress Dance thing at the hotel next week, Nick. 
What are you going as? Tweedledum and Tweedledee with 
Lawrie?’’ 

“No, we’re not. Nor anything twinnish. It’s a thing we’re tired 
of being. And anyway, Lawrie’s going as Charlie Chaplin.” 

“How jolly odd.” 

“That’s what I think. But she says she’s been dying to be 
him ever since they took us to The Gold Rush last term. And she 
can look like him, Binks. It’s awfully queer, but she can.” 

/T wish I’d seen that pla^ of yours at school last Christmas. 
I’d like to know what all this is about Lawrie and her acting 
that everyone keeps on about.” 

“Well, so she is good. You’ll see when she’s being Charlie 
Chaplin.” 5licola chuckled. “She bought a bowler hat for 
tuppence at a second-hand shop in the town yesterday, and a 
little cane.” 

“And what about her suit?” said he suspiciously. 

“Yes, I know. She was going to a. k you. Because yours 
would be just right and baggy on Lawrie. And the house- 
keeper’s found her some old blackout material to make tails 
of. So we thought you might, ’cos you won’t be wearing it 
yourself that night. You’ll be in fancy dress too.” 

“I suppose I shall,” said he rather gloomily, for though he 
wasn’t over-keen on dressing-up, he knew that naval officers 
were supposed to join in festivities in fort ports. “I shall be 
a pirate, I should think. Something harmless like that.” 
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*‘That wouldn’t be too bad. Mummy could lend you a hand- 
kerchief for your head, 1 expect. And Lawrie wants Ginty to 
be a mermaid, but I don’t ^ow how.” 

“And what about you?” 

“1 simply don’t know,” said Nicola gloomily. “The trouble 
is I don’t look like anything.” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“Well, dark like a gypsy. Or plaits would be useful. Or 
fluffy like that little beast who keeps telling everyone she’s 
going to be a powder-puff.” 

He began to chuckle. “But you do look like something. You 
look like Lawrie. Go on, Nick. For a joke. Go in Lawrie’s red 
and white caterpillar Jersey and say you’ve come as Lawrie 
Marlow.” 

This struck them both as very funny indeed. And suddenly, 
in the afterglow of a good joke shared, he began to tell her 
about last term; not the edited version, suitable for parents: 
the things that were really important. The boat thing, for 
instance. 

Briefly (and Peter wasn’t brief: there were a great many So 
you sees. Well and thens and actmllys, all of which made a quite 
short story into a quite long one) what had happened was this: 

They had been out in the boats; he had had the tiller and, 
because this was something he knew from A to Z (he thought) 
he hadn’t really been thinking what he was doing. So that 
eventually, of course, the boat had gybed when he was least 
expecting it, and Brian Webber had been caught by the boom 
and knocked overboard. Even then it wouldn’t have been so 
bad if he had brought the boat round at once and picked 
Webber up. But he hadn’t; for two or three awful moments his 
mind had gone as blank as a cinema screen when the film 
breaks, and he had forgotten everything his father and his 
brother Giles — not to mention Lieutenant Foley — ^had ever 
taught him; and by the time he had got himself and his boat 
in hand. Lieutenant Foley had brought his own boat up and 
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was yanking the dazed and spluttering Webber out of the 
water. It had been a dreadful few minutes. Far worse, really, 
than the tremendous rocket he had had from Lieutenant Foley 
as soon as he came ashore, with everyone being very busy 
within earshot, pretending not to listen, but actually with their 
ears flapping like — like microphoneSy thought Peter resentfully. 

Nicola was a good person to tell. She listened and asked 
quite sensible questions and, when the story was finished, 
didn’t pretend it had all been nothing. Somehow, it made him 
feel better to know that she looked at it much as he did. Feel- 
ing much more cheerful, he went on to talk about other things. 

“And how’s Selby?” inquired Nicola at length. 

Selby was regarded as rather a freak by the rest of Peter’s 
family; not because there was anything odd about him, but 
simply because he was a perfectly ordinary, clean, intelligent, 
well-mannered sort of boy. And this was the first time Peter 
had ever had a friend like that. All his life, he had had a talent 
for taking a fancy to the most unpleasant people, from his very 
first friend at the local kindergarten, who had been an an- 
gelic-looking little boy called Esmond who bit people without 
provocation and ran at them with open knives, right down 
through Ro^er, Hugh, Arthur and Paul, all quite horrid in 
their various ways, to Dickie Randall who, in Peter’s last term 
at prep school, had been expelled for stealing: Peter’s watch 
had been only one of the thn ^^s the matron had discovered 
when she came to pack for Randall at the end of term. 

So Selby, who was so nice and ordin. ’y, was an enormous 
surprise to everyone. Lawric had wondered afterwards if he 
had noticed how they had all watched at first to see what he 
would do next. And he didn’t do anything next, unless you 
counted lying on his stomach for hours to watch the frogs and 
things by the pond. And that was something they had all done 
when they were younger, before they got used to them. 

“Sel’s all right,” said Peter, but he saia it doubtfully. 

‘‘Oh, Peter:^ 
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“No, I don’t mean anything like that. But ” 

“But what?'' 

“Well, a queer thing happened. At least, Sel says it was 
queer.” Peter kicked at a pebble. 

“Well, go on. What?" 

“Well, Sel had leave out with his mother. And she kept him 
late, which is something you'd think she’d know not to do 
when his father’s a Captain, wouldn’t you? Anyway, Sel was 
belting back, and Lieutenant F-Foley”, Peter stammered sud- 
denly, “went past in his car with another bloke, and pulled up 
just ahead. And the other bloke got out and Sel was rushing 
past and Foley called after him and said he’d give him a lift.” 

“Wasn’t that all right?” 

“Well, of course. Sel was jolly thankful. And he says Foley 
was awfully decent and quite human and laughed a lot — not 
about anything, but as if he was tremendously pleased about 
something. Only then ” 

“Then what?” 

“That’s what I don’t know, not exactly. Sel says it all sort 
of changed. He — Foley, I mean — was still being decent, only 
too decent, if you know what I mean. All boys together and 
let’s diddle the Captain and I’ve done this for you, what’ll you 
do for me? Sel didn’t like it a bit. And there was a terrific lot 
about naval discipline being excessive and a lot of things would 
have to be changed ” 

“But isn’t he Navy? Foley, I mean?” 

“Yes, of course. That’s what made it so queer, Sel thought. 
Anyway, he got in in time and that was all right, only then he 
wondered if it was. Because he didn’t want — this is what Sel 
says — to have Foley blackmailing him about it.” 

“How could he possibly?” 

“That’s what I said. It wouldn’t be enough. I mean, even 
official cuts wouldn’t be the end of the world. But Sel won- 
dered if p’raps it was an awful crime to have come up in an 
officer’s car or something like that. And anyway, he ffiought 
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Foley had been so odd — all this discipline-is-bunk stuff. So in 
the end he rushed off to Bethunc — that’s our house officer — 
and told him.” 

“Told him what?” 

“Well, not everything. Not the real Foley part. Just that 
he’d got a lift up, and that if he hadn’t he’d have been late 
from leave, and was it all right?” 

“And what happened?” • 

“Weil, Bethune thought he was mad of course. And Sel says 
it did sound pretty harmless, put like that. Anyway, Bethune 
was quite decent about it. Said there was nothing to stop Sel 
using his initiative, and not to start developing an outsize con- 
science because it wouldn’t do. So that was all right. But Sel 
thinks Foley must have heard about it, because the next day 
he said something about could Sel do something-or-other or 
wouldn’t his outsize conscience let him?” 

“Oh. And what happened then?” 

“Nothing. Except, I mean, Sel looked as if he felt a feeble 
ass. But ever since then he says there’s been a — a stirring sort 
of feeling. As if things ought to be all right, but aren’t really.” 

Nicola considered this. “What’s Foley like?” 

“He’s all right.” Peter began to colour and to look very 
nonchalant.* Nicola, who knew him rather well, knew that this 
meant he was really rather keen on Foley. “I don’t think 
there’s anything in it really — ~ 'Iby’s thing, I mean. I think he 
got a bit rattled and thought Foley mesmt a lot when probably 
he was just having him on.” 

“ ’Mmm,” said Nicola dubiously. 

“You don’t mean you believe Sel’s thing?” 

“I know it sounds odd.” Nicola kicked a pebble in front of 
her. “P’raps not. But if it voere true, it would be jolly odd.” 

“That’s why it can’t be. How could Foie)’ blackmail Sel? 
And what for?” 

“His pocket money,” suggested Nicv.' not very seriously. 

“Goop.” 
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**Or he might think he could make him do things.” 

‘‘What things?” 

‘‘Well — ^things Foley wanted done. Like the fag in that book 
at home who had to break bounds to buy beer for the pre- 
fects.” 

‘‘Oh, redly, Nick!” 

‘‘I don’t mean Fol^ wanted his beer bought. I mean ” 

‘‘But Foley’s a perfectly ordinary sort of person. Of course 
he wouldn’t muck about like that.” 

‘‘1 expect not,” said Nicola, sadly. ‘‘But I do think it’s a 
pity, sometimes, that one never does come across people like 
that. None of our prefects would want beer bought for them 
either.” Nicola giggled, thinking of the Sixth Form at Kings- 
cote. ‘‘But of course ” 

‘‘Of course what?” 

‘‘Well, you’re awfully wrong about people most of the time. 
Selby could easily be right.” 

A clap of thunder almost immediately overhead distracted 
Peter’s attention from the really tremendously crushing retort 
he had been about to make. He had known for some time that 
he had been wrong about the weather; he had heard the 
thunder coming closer and had watched the sky turning cop- 
per colour again for quite a while. If it hadn’t been for what 
he had heard Mrs. Thorpe say about the Underdiff Road a 
couple of nights back, he would have been delighted; as it was 
— ^he glanced at Nicola, but she was looking out to sea, watch- 
ing the sheet lightning which kept lighting the horizon like the 
flash from hidden guns. The air felt very thick and pressed 
down, except that every now and then icy gusts came in from 
the sea; and he thought, rather uneasily, that it had been 
pretty low of the storm to hold off until now, when they were 
well along the Underdiff: and almost as he thought this, there 
was a brilliant flash of lightning, an enormous thunderclap, the 
rain came down in a rush and the sea came over the sea wall 
in a cascade. 
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They tucked down their chins and ploughed on deter- 
minedly for a few steps, Nicola because she was rather enjoy- 
ing it, Peter because he couldn’t bear to be the one to suggest 
that it would be sensible to wait till the weather was less 
violent. And at length it was Nicola who shouted in his ear: 
“I keep sliding towards the edge, don’t you? Shall we wait till 
it stops a bit?” 

He agreed with some relief, feeling rather a fool, now he had 
stuck it out, that he had left it to Nicola to point out the per- 
fectly obvious fact that the sea water dragging at their feet 
made it increasingly difficult to keep their balance. They 
backed against the cliff face, feeling a good deal safer with 
something to lean against, even though the cliffs themselves 
gave no real shelter, since they were covered with concrete to 
about ten feet up from the road. In a startled sort of way, he 
saw that for the moment they were trapped between the cliffi 
and the sea. If the waves rose any higher and cither he or 
Nicola lost their footing, they could easily slide beneath the 
rail and be swept out to sea or battered against the sea wall. 
They had run themselves into the most idiotic sort of danger. 

He blinked the spray and rainwater out of his eyes, knowing 
that if he allowed himself to think about it, he was thoroughly 
scared. Legitimate danger was one thing; you could cope with 
that. But this sort of thing — despice himself he managed a sort 
of grin, thinking how furious addy would be if he and Nicola 
managed to drown themselves in this particular way; for few 
things made Commander Marlow more angry than people 
who bathed near groynes, or walked uuJer crumbling clifis in 
spite of perfectly clear DANGER notices, and were killed be- 
cause of it. 

He glanced at Nicola, but she was gazing out to sea with a 
calm, interested, very blue-eyed look. Quite obviously, their 
situation held no terrors for her at all. And really, the storm 
was so spectacular that after a bit he foi,:: t his apprehensions 
and simply stared breathlessly at the sky which was being con- 
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tinuously cracked by fork lightning as if it were a china bowl. 

**I*in soaked to the skin,” shouted Nicola in a pleased way 
above the noise the thunder was making. “I’ve always wanted 
to be and now I am.” 

“How can you be through your mack?” he shouted back. 

“I don’t know, but I am. At least it feels like it. Aren’t 
you?” 



He wriggled his shoulders experimentally, and decided that 
perhaps he was. The rain streamed down their waterproofs 
and the sea creamed round their gumboots, while the sky grew 
steadily more copper coloured as if a hre had been lighted 
behind it. And then, suddenly, the sky cracked open above 
their heads, and a ball of light rushed along the horizon and 
fell into the sea: the thunder bellowed, the hail came down 
like a white wall and the sea swirled about their thighs. 


ENCOUNTER IN A THUNDERSTORM 


He could feel himself slipping and sliding towards the rail 
and he could do nothing. He tried to see what was happening 
to Nicola, but the rain and spray had blinded him. Something 
struck his thigh a tremendous blow and he gasped, clutching 
the rail and feeling his legs dragged out on the receding wave; 
and then something else was swept against him and he grabbed 
at Nicola’s arm, let go, and then held on again. And then, 
abruptly, the rain slackened: the thunder rumbled from far 
inland; the sea still left the road awash, but not so badly as to 
make walking precarious. He pulled his legs back on to the 
solid earth and heard Nicola say from somewhere below him: 
“It’s all right. You can let go now. I’ve got hold of the rail. 
Can you give me a pull up.'” 

He yanked at her arm and, hampered by her gumboots, she 
half-scrambled, half-rolled under the rail back on to the road. 
The next moment she was standing beside him, streammg 
with water and looking rather white, but saying composedly: 
“You’ve lost your sou’wester, did you know? So’ve I, too.” 

“They must be half-way to France by now,” he said, trying 
to match her manner and almost succeeding. He leaned 
against the concrete and began to tug oft* a gumboot to empty 
out the seawater; but the thunder muttered distantly, and he 
gave up tlwf attempt, saying hurriedly: “Come on. Let’s get 
back before anything more happens.” 

Nicola nodded. She felt ve- wcl, and, though she wouldn’t 
think about it much, rather shaken. She stuck her hands in her 
waterlogged pockets and said: “I suppose that was a thunder- 
bolt, wasn’t it?” 

He said curtly, over his shoulder: “I suppose so.” 

“Well,” she said, “that’s something.” 

He saw what she meant, and though he still felt furious with 
her for frightening him by being so stupid as to be sucked un- 
der the rail and out to sea, it was quite true that at least they 
had had a thunderbolt. Though as a n. <er of fact, thought 
Peter, banning to grin inside where no one could see, that 
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was something he’d swop with anyone. He took out his hand- 
kerchief to wipe his face and found that it was sodden. Inside 
his gumboots, his feet squelched horribly. 

The promenade, when they reached it, was still deserted. 
The sea had rushed over the road here too, and the surface was 
strewn with sand and pebbles. The ginger cat, washing its 
paws on the seat in the shelter, stared at them with blank 
yellow eyes as if it had never seen them before. With one 
accord they sat down on the seat beside it, dragged off their 
gumboots and held them upside down. But they felt so revolt- 
ing when they came to put them on again, that they decided 
to go barefoot. Peter looked at his watch, shook it, held it to 
his ear and looked relieved: “Just half-an-hour till breakfast,” 
he said. 

“Good,” said Nicola. “I think I shall have everything.” 

Peter sat bolt upright suddenly, looking out to sea. “I say! 
Nick! — ^what d’you suppose happened to that cutter?” 

“I don’t know. P’raps she got in before the second storm.” 

“P’raps,” he said uneasily. “I wish we knew, though. I won- 
der where she was making for?” 

“She could have run into Oldport, couldn’t she?” 

“She might. I don’t know. I wonder if we ought to tell the 
coastguards?” 

“But they’d have seen her, wouldn’t they?” 

“I suppose so,” he said worriedly. A small boat, a treacher- 
ous coast and a sudden violent storm — suppose there were a 
man out there now, beyond the bay, clinging to the mast of a 
waterlogged boat or sitting on the keel of an overturned one? 

“Besides, the fishing fleet are out — oh, look Binks! Passing 
the Limpet. Isn’t that her?” 

He thought, and then was sure, that it was. The little tan- 
sailed yacht was creeping sluggishly in, past the high towers of 
the black rock called the Limpet, into the shelter of the point 
which marked the bay of St.-Annc’s-01dport. So that was all 
right. And at that moment the rain stopped altogether. 
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Patches of clear sky appeared and a watery sunlight made the 
sea difficult to look at. And then the sun came out, full and 
strong, and the surface of the road began to steam. 

With one accord, they took off their waterproofi. 

“Perhaps we’ll dry before we get back,’’ said Nicola, eyeing 
her soaked navy shorts and jersey much too hopefully. “Or 
p’raps we won’t meet anyone bejme vfc've changed.’’ 

“P’raps. But 1 think’’, said Peter cautiously, “that we’d bet- 
ter put our macks on again before we get to the hotel. Then 
we’ll only look wet on the outside and anyone might be that.’* 

“ ’M. Yes. But what about our sou’westers? I mean, how 
much are we going to tell Mummy?’’ 

“It’s all right, isn’t it?’’ he said, surprised. “She won’t fuss, 
will she?’’ 

Nicola felt suddenly at least ten years older than Peter, in- 
stead of a year younger. Mrs. Marlow might be the most un- 
fussy mother in existence, but even she was likely to take a 
pretty dim view of the morning’s happenings. She suggested 
something of this. 

“Well, all right. If you really think so, we needn’t actually 
say you were man overboard. We can just say we got caught 
on the Undercliff and got swamped.’’ 

“We did that all right,” said Nicola, tu^ng at the front of 
her jersey. “It does feel mad to be so wet, with all one’s clothes 
on.” 

“It looks mad too. I do hope”, he said dubiously, “that we 
don’t meet too many people. When we get to the hotel, I mean. 
It isn’t only that we look wet. It’s that .e go on dripping.” 

“We’re going to meet someone now,” said Nicola. “Look. 
Along the promenade as far as you can see.” 

The little black dot did seem to be coming towards them; it 
was growing larger every second. “Better put our macks on,” 
said Peter, struggling into his. “Ugh! It feels beastly. All cold 
and clammy.” He looked her over and '.id gruffly: “Can’t 
you do something to your hair? It’s all little wet strings.” 
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"So would yours be if it wasn’t short. And I don’t see what 
you’re in such a flap about. You’re being as bad as Lawrie. 
We’re wet now, and we’ll just have to stay wet.’’ 

Peter shut up. He thought himself that he was making a lot 
of fliss about something which couldn’t be helped. But he 
couldn’t help feeling rather shaken and savage. If Nicola had 
been drowned it would probably have been his fault, just as it 
would have been with Webber, und he was thorougMy tired 
of things that might have been his fault. He emptied the water 
out of his pockets and, looking up, saw that the little black dot 
was now near enough to be thought of as a man and a man 
with something familiar about him. 

“I say! Nick! It looks exactly like Foley!’’ 

"How could it be?’’ she said, as if Lieutenant Foley might 
be anywhere in England except St.-Anne’s-Byfleet. 

"I don’t see what he thinks he’s doing here, if it is,’’ muttered 
Peter, equally unreasonably. "Oh, blow." He kicked a pebble 
out of the way, and said furiously: "It would be him, when he 
was the boat thing too.’’ 

Nicola, who understood this peculiar-sounding remark in- 
stantly, sympathized at once. She wouldn’t have wanted to 
meet one of her own school staff, looking as she did now; par- 
ticularly if it had been the particular member of staff who had 
seen her make a most tremendous fool of herself and had told 
her so. And even in the ordinary way it was tiresome meeting 
them when you had a relation they didn’t know with you. She 
suggested consolingly: "P’raps it isn’t him. Or p’raps he won’t 
recognize you.’’ 

"It mayn’t be, but I’m sure it is. Yes it is. Oh, well.” 

He had turned scarlet. As they came closer, his hand b^an 
to go up in an automatic salute, before he remembered that 
he was not in uniform, and put it down again. As they passed 
he stammered hurriedly: "G-good morning, sir. Are you V' 

But the man, after a brief glance, had gone by without 
recognition. Peter flushed deeper crimson still. Nicola, staring 
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over her shoulder, saw that the man never looked back. She 
saw that Peter felt the most awful fool, and said nothing. 

But as they got neiHer to their hotel, he muttered at last: “I 
suppose I did look fairly unrecognizable. He must just have 
thought he didn’t know me.” 

Nicola picked up a pebble and flung it out to sea. She 
didn’t know whether to tell him or not. And then, because it 
was quite the oddest thing (hat had happened that morning, 
she burst out: “But he did, Binks. That’s what’s so funny.” 

“What d’you mean, he did?” 

“Like in The Thirty-nine Steps. The First Sea Lord. Don’t you 
remember? The one who couldn’t have known Hannay and 
did.” 

“You mean the one who passed him in the hall?” 

**And his eyes flickered. So Foley’s did, too.” 

“P’raps he just didn’t want to, then.” 

*‘It would be beastly rude. Is he rude?” 

“No-o. Well, I mean, not in that sort of way.” 

And then they were at th'; hotel. And there were hundreds 
and hundreds of people on the terrace and on the steps, wait- 
ing for breakfast and looking on with amusement at Nicola and 
Peter Marlow, coming home from a nice walk before breakfiut, 
barefoot, bdire-headed, carrying their gumboots one in either 
hand, and soaked to the skin. Their cheeks tingling, they 
dashed up the steps and rai. traight into their mother and 
Lawrie and Ginty and Johnnie Thorpe. 

“Fancy going out and not telling t-f,” cried Lawrie and 
Ginty. **Beasts!** 

“1 say, you have got soaked,” guffawed Johnnie Thorpe 
cheerfully. 

And their mother, who never held family inquests in public, 
said merely: “You’d better run along upstairs and change. We 
shall be going in to breakfast in five minutes.” 


B 
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P eter, munching steadily through his breakfast, a stolid 
expression on his face, thought how absolutely extra- 
ordinary it was that it was always the very people you 
thought you could depend on absolutely who were always the 
ones who let you down. There was his mother — his gay, 
casual, accommodating mother — ^who hadn’t turned a hair the 
time he’d broken his collar-bone playing football, nor the time 
he and Giles had been caught at sea in a fog and hadn’t got 
home till the next morning, nor the time a beastly cousin’s 
beastly hard-mouthed pony had run away with him in the 
New Forest, so that a branch had knocked him off and con- 
cussed him — ^there she was, sitting across the table and being 
in a perfect flap and all because he and Nicola had got a little 
wet. Peter stuck a lump of sausage in his mouth and felt 
thoroughly aggrieved. 

“But Nicky, surely you heard Mrs. Thorpe telling us the 
other night that two men were swept off the Undercliff in a 

storm last winter and drowned? It really is too idiotic ’’ 

“But, Mummy, I didn’t! Truly not! I’ve never been near 
Mrs. Thorpe, not any night, ever.’’ 

“Well, Binks was certainly there. Weren’t you, Binks?’’ 
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"Yes,” muttered Peter in a sulky, sausagey voice. He had been 
thtiire. He had known. It would have been altogether his fault if— 

"And I don’t believe for a moment that even that down- 
pour could have soaked you like that,” said Mrs. Marlow, 
who had followed Nicola upstairs when she went to change 
and had exclaimed in a horrified way at the sodden state of her 
evasive of&pring*s garments. There had been a time when 
the twins had been delicate knd much subject to ailments like 
bronchitis. And though they had now survived two terms at 
school and Nicola was looldng very pink and healthy, Mrs. 
Marlow still thought instinctively in terms of rheumatic fever 
and similar consequences where Lawrie and Nicola were con- 
cerned; for though, as the mother of eight children, whose 
father was more often at sea than not, she did her best to be a 
tough, unharassed parent, her heart was in her mouth a great 
deal more often than she would have liked any of them to 
know. So as Nicola did not answer, but went on eating her 
bacon and eggs with a rather pinker face than usual, she said 
resignedly: "Well, Nicky? What else happened? Besides the 
rain being so very, very wet?” 

So Nicola told her. And then, thought Peter (who was really 
very fond of his mother), there was the most wowing kind of 
flap. Simply fiightful. Jaw, jaw, jaw, natter, natter, natter, 
thought Peter, feeling more and more guilty and more and 
more cross; as if he’d ever think of going along the Undercliff 
again, even in a flat calm. . . . He was so sunk in his crossness 
that he was quite surprised to hear Lawrie speaking to him, and 
about something that had nothing to do with storms or Under- 
cliff Roads or pneumonia. When he didn’t answer, she rapped 
on the edge of his plate with her knife to attract his attention. 

"Did Nick ask you, Binks? And can I have it?” 

Peter came out of his abstraction, grunted and remembered 
that Lawrie wanted to borrow his suit. He said ungraciously: 

"S’pose so. S’ long as you don’t cut it or anything.” 

"Of course she won’t cut it,” said his mother in her ordinary 
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light, quick voice. “Bring the suit to me some time on the 
Saturday afternoon, and I’ll sew the tails on myself.’* 

“Good,’’ said Lawiie with deep satisfaction. She loathed 
sewing. 

“But you’re to make the tails yourself,’’ said her mother 
wamingly. “If you don’t, you’ll have to be Charlie Chaplin in 
a monkey jacket. So I warn you.’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Lawiie. She thought privately that she 
could probably persuade the housekeeper to do them for her 
on her sewing machine. Lawiie had great faith in her powers 
of persuasion, allied with her ability to look about nine years 
old and pathetic at that. “And what about Ginty? What’s she 
going as?’’ 

Ginty, who had been sitting silently absorbing a large 
breakfast, while the various storms raged about her, stated 
firmly: “Not a mermaid. I can tell you that.’’ 

“Oh, but wtyi” wailed Lawiie. She thought it a terrible 
waste of Ginty’s face that she should make this silly fuss about 
the difficulty of tails when she was much the best-looking per- 
son in the family. They all had very fair hair and dark blue 
eyes and the kind of skin which browns at once in a salt wind 
or a hot sun, but Ginty’s pale silky hair curled just enough to 
turn up at the ends, and her eyes, which tilted like a squirrel’s, 
were a dark, greeny-blue, with very long lashes. Lawiie, re- 
garding Ginty sadly, said with a professional sort of interest: 
“Though, of course, mermaids do have long hair. You’d have 
that to make as well as the tail.’’ 

“Long hair to comb while she sits singing on the rocks, 
luring passing sailors to their doom,’’ murmured Nicola, eating 
toast and honey. 

“Ginty could do that all right,’’ snapped Peter. “If any 
sailor heard her sing he’d jump straight into the sea and 
drown himself.’’ 

Ginty grinned cheerfully, not at all put out. She knew she 
couldn’t sing; she had always been the one who turned over 
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for the accompanist so that she shouldn't put the rest of the 
class out. She said offhandedly: "I’ll think of something,” and 
helped herself to honey. 

But Lawrie wasn’t satisfied. Acting was the thing she liked 
best in the world, and though a Fancy Dress Dance wasn’t 
really much of a substitute, it was something. And in much the 
same way that she would have fietted over the casting of a 
part, she badly wanted to see Ginty’s face in its right setting. 
She chewed a piece of toast and marmalade, staring concen- 
tratedly at Ginty’s face and said at last, her mouth full: "Then 
p’raps you could be whatever those girls in long ballet frocks 
are called.” 

"Sylphides?” suggested her mother. 

"With little wings? Yes, I expect that’s what I mean.” 

"I don’t think, my lamb, that a long ballet frock is going to 
be a great deal easier than a mermaid’s tail.” 

"You needn’t worry. Momma,” said Ginty calmly, "be- 
cause I shan’t want one. Wings! A Christmas tree fairy is 
exactly what I’d feel like.” 

" jVo, Ginty. Mum if you like and must, but Momma I won’t 
have.” 

"All rightj Mum. And actually I’ve just thought what I’ll 
be,’' said Ginty who didn’t like acting and wasn’t specially 
keen on dressing-up. 

"What?” demanded Lawrie. 

"A nurse. That’ll mean my black shoes and stockings, a 
dress and apron from Molly,” (their corridor maid, who liked 
the Marlows because they opened their beds properly, left 
their rooms reasonably tidy, and one wet day, when she was 
short-handed, had helped her make up the beds with clean 
sheets) "and a napkin for my head. Oh, and a bit of ribbon to 
make a red cross of.” 

"But that’s so <&//!” 

"I don’t care. I shall feel comfy and not a fool. Which I 
should with a tail and wings. See?” 
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Plainly, Lawrie wasn’t going to see; she was obviously pre- 
pared to argue the matter for hours. But the dining-room was 
emptying, so Mrs. Marlow said hurriedly: “Have you all had 
enough? Because, if so, I think Louis would like to dear.” 

Louis, their waiter, smiled and said there was no hurry, and 
Nicola bolted another piece of toast and honey. Then she said 
she really had finished, and Mrs. Marlow went upstairs and 
the four children went out into the garden. The s\m was 
bright and hot now, and the sky had only a few soft-looking 
douds in it. 

“What happened to you?” asked Johnnie Thorpe in his 
hoarsest voice, as he strolled up behind them. “Fall in the sea, 
or something?” 

“Oh, mind your own business,” said Peter furiously. Of all 
the people he knew, he wasn’t going to talk to Johnnie 
Thorpe about it. 

There was a shocked, appalled silence. Ginty and Nicola 
tried desperately to think of something to say, and Nicola was 
just about to say in her friendliest voice: “As a matter of fact, 
I did,” when Johnnie, addressing Ginty, said with an un- 
expected dignity: “You and your sister are playing in the 
table tennis tournament this afternoon, aren’t you? I’ll see you 
then, I expect,” and walked away back into the’ hotd. 

There was another silence while Peter kicked industriously 
at a pebble in the path, and the other children, feeling sorry 
for him, looked anywhere but in his direction. Then Nicola 
said to Lawrie: “What are we doing this morning?” 

“Well, nothing much, we thought. I mean, we’ve got this 
tournament thing this afternoon. Gin and me, so we thought 
we’d better take things quietly this morning.” 

“Why? You can’t possibly expect to win,” muttered Peter, 
“so I don’t see that it matters.” 

“We might,” said Ginty quickly, before Lawrie could ex- 
plode in a passionate denunciation of Peter’s manners and 
Peter’s opinions. “We might be lucky. And anyway, we don’t 
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want to win. The first prize is a breakfast set — cups and things. 
We want to come second with the camera.” 

Peter said nothing. Lawrie said: “So we thought we’d read 
in the conservatory. But you don’t have to come. You can go 
and be frightfully energetic somewhere else.” 

“I’ll come,” said Nicola, thinking of Homblower and Flying 
Colours. Besides, for some funny reason she didn’t feel fright- 
fully energetic. She thought* she must have eaten too much 
breakfast. And the conservatory was rather fun. No one seemed 
to know about it but themselves. The only other person they 
had ever seen there was the gardener watering his ferns, and 
he didn’t seem to mind them being there, once he was sure they 
wouldn’t be taken funny (as he put it) with his flower-pots. So 
the Marlows had stowed their travelling rugs there, and with a 
cushion or two from the basket chairs, it was really very com- 
fortable. And if there were any sun at all, it soon became 
gloriously hot under the glass. 

Nicola fell asleep almost at once. Peter, slouching in a little 
later, slid Flying Colours fi*om under her hand and went off to a 
comer of his own where, to his immense surprise, he promptly 
fell asleep also. Waking up to the sound of the warning bell for 
lunch, he was relieved to find that he felt much better- 
tempered agdin. Indeed, once he had eaten his lunch, he felt 
quite back to normal. 

“Do you want to watch the ping-pong?” he asked Nicola, 
who was loitering in the entrance hall, waiting for Lawrie and 
Ginty who had rushed upstairs to get their plimsolls, and being 
as careful not to see Johnnie Thorpe asking for letters at the 
reception desk as Johnnie was careful not to see him. 

“Not specially. Ought we to stay and cheer Gin and Lawrie, 
do you think?” 

“I shouldn’t think they could mind so frightfully if we 
don’t. Anyway, wc can ask. Lawrie,” as Lawrie shot past 
again on her way to the games room, ‘M’you mind if Nick and 
I just wish you luck and go?” 
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“Go? Go where?” 

“Anywhere.” 

“Well,” said Lawrie doubtfully. But then she changed her 
mind and said: “No, not really. Let me borrow your knife 
for luck then, Nick. That’s re^y what I wanted you there 
for.” 

A little dazed, Nicola searched in her pocket and handed 
over the knife. Lawrie dashed away. 

“Lawrie is a fimny kid, sometimes,” said Peter critically, as 
they went out. 

“Yes,” said Nicola uneasily, feeling the emptiness in her 
pocket where the knife had been. “And I must say I wish I 
hadn’t lent it to her. Suppose something happens like this 
morning, and it’s here with Lawrie instead of out with me?” 

“It couldn’t really make any difference, I suppose.” 

“It could. It’s lucky. Besides, I’m used to having it.” 

“I know. When I go to sea properly,” once again Peter 
flushed scarlet and stammered suddenly. It was awful the way 
he kept forgetting. He could have kicked himself with annoy- 
ance, but he went on quickly in a haughty sort of voice as if no 
one could possibly think he had said something out of the way: 
“I’m not going to have any sort of mascots about. If anything 
happens to them one feels so awful.” 

“Like the pilots in the war. I wonder if anyone refused to 
go up ever, because they hadn’t got their thing with them?” 

“I shouldn’t think so. But I think one might want to. That’s 
why I’m not going to have one.” 

lliey had left the hotel and its grounds behind. “What 
now?” said Nicola. 

“A bus to the world’s end?” 

Nicola nodded. “Let’s take that funny little one. The one 
that goes to a place called Farthing Fee. D’you think the fare 
might be only a farthing?” 

“No, but it ought to be. It would be jolly useful. Where 
does the bus stop?” 
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“By the church, I think. G>me on, Binks. That’s it, turning 
round now.’’ 

They need not have hurried, for the little single-decker 
v^ted ten minutes by the church before it moved off again, 
and in that time it had filled itself to the brim. Peter and 
Nicola had to get up and stand and, since no one can talk 
comfortably standing in a full bus, they had to amuse them- 
selves by looking out of the vnndows, though there wasn’t any- 
thing very exciting to be seen. The bus went through the back 
streets of the town, and then along roads lined with bun- 
galows. In spite of its name and the number of people who 
seemed to live there, it didn’t seem as if Farthing Fee was 
going to be a specially good place to go to. Nicola rather 
wished they’d gone into St.-Anne’s-Oldport again and looked 
at the boats; and then they could have seen if the little yacht 
was still there. 

And when at last the bus reached the end of its journey, she 
wished it more than ever. For Farthing Fee seemed to be just 
the end of an unmade road with bungalows on either side and 
a wireless shop and a pillar box. She was so disappointed that, 
as she got off, she asked the conductor: “ ’Scuse me — ^but why 
is this Farthing Fee?” 

“ ’Twas tHe name of a field, m’ dear. But don’t ask me for 
why. Nor where ’tis now. Might be any of they, hereabouts.” 

“Oh,” said Nicola. “Ti'ank you very much.” And she 
joined Peter, who was waiting in the road. 

“What was all that about?” 

“I was only asking what Farthing Fee is. But he says it’s 
just a field and even that’s lost now.” 

“It isn’t much of a place, is it? What did you think Farthing 
Fee would be?” 

“I didn’t know. That’s why I wanted to come.” 

“I thought it might be a cottage. Peppercorn rents and all 
that. And I suppose a field is much ihc same thing.” 

“Oh, well.” Nicola stared about her at the open country 
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beyond the bungalows. “Where now? North, south, east or 
west?” 

“South'west,” suggested Peter. “I should think that would 
bring us out somewhere near Beeches Hill and then we could 
walk back.” 

But Nicola, who had strolled a few yards away to look at a 
one-armed signpost, was signalling excitedly. “Come and look 
at this! ‘Footpath to Mariners/ We must go there.” 

“It may be just as bad as here,” said Peter cautiously. “And 
we do know Beeches Hill is all right.” 

“We can go to Beeches Hill any day. Come on, Binks. We 
shan’t want to come here again, and then we shan’t know. 
And the lane looks all right.” 

He supposed it did. The grass had grown high, and covered 
the pathway as if the lane were very little used. Quite ob- 
viously no carts or cows had been driven down it for a long 
time. And stepping into the lane was almost like stepping on 
to the enchanted ground of the fairy tales he had had read to 
him when he was a very little boy, for the lane bent away 
almost as soon as it left the main road, and there seemed to be 
no world at all but the grass before and behind and the high 
hedges on either side. 

“Isn’t it quiet?” said Nicola, making it less so.* 

He agreed, speaking softly. “It doesn’t look as if anyone 
bothers about this place. All the hedges along the main road 
are slashed back, but no one’s done any hedging here for ages. 
Mind that bramble, Nick.” 

“Ow!*' said Nicola, for his warning was too late, and the 
long arm of the blackberry had slashed her leg. She disen- 
tangled herself and said: “Lucky I don’t wear stockings. I say.” 
“’M?” 

“I was thinking about Foley.” 

“What about him?” he said gruffly, for the memory of the 
morning’s encounter still made him feel red in the face. 

“Suppose he was twins?” 
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"Suppose he was whai?” 

“Twins, like me and Lawrie. Or suppose he had a double.** 

“What on earth for?’* 

“Well. If sometimes he’s all right and sometimes he’s pecu- 
liar, that would explain it.*’ 

**So have I read The Prisoner of Z^nda,* said Peter sceptically. 
“And The Prince and the Pauper." 

“That’s what I mean.’’ 

“Yes, but those are books. How could Foley possibly have a 
double who went in and out of Dartmouth teaching seaman- 
ship?’’ 

Nicola looked stubborn. “He could. If Lawrie and 1 
swopped who we were one morning, how would you know for 
sure?’’ 

“Easy. You’d start talking about ships and Lawrie about a 
film she wants to see.’’ 

“Supposing, then, Lawrie talked about ships and me about 
a film. What then?’’ 

He thought a moment. “I can tell you one thing. Lawrie’s 
always hitching at her stockings even when she isn’t wearing 
any. And you put your hands in your pockets.’’ 

Nicola looked hurriedly at her hands and foimd that he was 
right. She took them out of her pockets, and, without noticing, 
at once put them back again. She said: “But those are things 
you know because you I: .ow us. If Foley had a twin or a 
double, and Foley talked about ships and his double talked 
about films, you wouldn’t know h** wasn’t Foley because of 
that. You’d think that just to-da> he was tall^g about a 
film.’’ 

“I suppose so,’’ said Peter doubtfully when he had worked 
this out. “I mean, it’s possible. But not really awfully likely.’’ 

“Then why d’you think he’s so funny sometimes?’’ 

“People are funny sometimes,’’ said Peter wisely. “P’raps he 
has a thing about not knowing cadet:, in the vac.’’ 

“Would that be like him?’’ 
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“Dunno. I don’t know him all that well. P’raps.” 

Nicola picked up a stick and began to slash about her im- 
patiently. “Oh, Binks, don’t be so stufiy. I think he sounds 
fiightfully queer. What about the Selby thing?” 

“I think that was mostly Sel in a flap. Really, Nick, he’s not 
a bit mysterious. He’s perfectly decent and ordinary.” 

Nicola looked sad. She thought of Foley’s face as she had 
seen it that morning, an ordinary, sunburned man’s face and 
supposed Peter must be right, llie only thing she could re- 
member especially were his eyes, a light, clear grey surrounded 
by very thick black lashes. 

“What’s his name?” 

“Foley? 1 don’t know. He signs himself L.P.” 

“Oh, well.” Since Peter wouldn’t play, Nicola abandoned 
the subject. The hedges were much lower now, not much more 
than banks, and they could see the surrounding country, a flat 
stretch of fields dwindling in the distance into mud flats and 
sea. A row of willows marked a small stream, and in a nearby 
field a pony came trotting up and put his head over a gate. 

“Oh, Binks, what a lamb. Have you brought your sugar?” 

This was not as unreasonable as it sounded, for all the Mar- 
lows, from Giles down to Lawrie, always carried sugar on 
walks in the hope of meeting friendly horses. After all, if they 
met no horses, they could always eat the sugar themselves. 
This particular animal, however, had no intention of leaving 
them with even a lump. He crunched all they had and blew 
hopefully in their pockets for more. 

“I wish we could ride him,” said Nicola longingly, hanging 
over the gate. “Could we, d’you think?” 

Peter grinned. Then he climbed over the gate into the field, 
and stood still, watching the pony who had backed away, 
suspicious and wary. 

After a while: “He’s not going to be caught,” said Nicola, 
who thought that this, though disappointing, showed excellent 
sense on the pony’s part. “P’raps he’s not broken.” 
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Peter, who had just wheedled the pony into standing still 
while he, Peter, walked very quietly and slowly towards him, 
gave her a quick glance. Then, with an obstinate expression, 
he redoubled his efforts. Nicola, sitting on the gate to watch, 
was suddenly reminded of something which had happened at 
the swimming sports at Peter’s school the year before she went 
to school herself. She remembered watching Peter climbing up 
to the topmost diving-boanf and a master standing behind her 
saying in a resigned voice: “Here we go again. Here’s young 
Marlow all set to break his neck, just to show us all how easy 
it is. Why doesn’t someone tell him it would be quite reason- 
able to be alarmed by that board at his age?” 

She had wondered what on earth the man meant, and then 
forgotten all about it. But now, watching Peter and the pony, 
it was suddenly quite plain to her. And the pony was un- 
broken. Nicola was sure of it. She jumped off the g^te into the 
field and said loudly, swinging her stick as she went towards 
them: “Oh, come on. It’ll take hours to catch him. We can’t 
spend all day.” 

At her first movement the pony had jumped sideways. Then 
he kicked up his heels and galloped off to a safe distance, 
where he stood, swishing his tail and looking knowing and 
impudent. 

“I nearly had him,” shouted Peter angrily. “What on earth 
did you want to do that !'T?” 

“Sorry. But he didn’t look as if he was ever going to be 
caught.” 

“I nearly had him,” repeated Peter. But it was obvious that 
all hope of catching the pony had gone and he added: “But 
he’ll never come now.” 

“Oh, well. . . . Shall we go on and see where the lane comes 
out?” 

The pony watched them go. When they were out of the 
field he dropped his head and began co crop grass again. 

They were walking between water-meadows now. Flocks of 
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curlews flew low over the rank grass, crying loudly. There 
seemed to be nothing but a deserted open countryside, leading 
at last to the sea. And then, suddenly, there was the house. 

They were taken completely by surprise. They stared at the 
battered brick gate-posts, the heavy wrought-iron gates hang- 
ing askew on them, and the dilapidated board, half-hidden by 
an overhanging beech, saying: This Desirable Residence. To Be 
Let or Sold, as if it might be a mirage. 

“But how did it happen?” said Nicola at last, almost whis- 
pering, as if she were afraid of being overheard. “It wasn’t 
there before.” 

“It must be those trees hide it,” said Peter mattcr-of-factly, 
strolling forward. He peered at something and said: “Hey! 
We’ve arrived.” 

"Arrived where?” 

“Footpath to Mariners, you goop. This is Mariners.” 

“This?” And then Nicola also saw the name cut into the brick 
of the gate-post. “Oh, Binks, how heavenly! Oh, I do wish we 
lived here. Think of all that lane, just specially for one house.” 

“I suppose it’s been empty for ages. That’s why the lane’s 
so overgrown.” 

“Then let’s go in. No one could possibly mind, could they?” 

like the lane, the drive was overgrown with grass. It 
deadened their footfalls, so that they hardly knew when they 
stepped from the drive on to what had once been a lawn, but 
was now covered with dead thistle-heads and docks. The 
house, a long faqade of dark blank windows, faced them across 
a terrace edged by broken urns, to which a flight of curved 
steps led from the lawn. They swished their feet through the 
brown thistle-stalks and dead stems of sorrel, and ran up the 
crumbling steps to wander along the terrace, pressing their 
noses to the windows. 

“D’you think there’s a way in?” asked Nicola. 

“We can try. But it looks rather well shut up to me. Let’s go 
round to the back.” 
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They walked round the house, testing all the likely doors 
and windows, and at last found a wooden trap-door let into 
the yard near the kitchens. It was so warped and rusted that 
the bolts broke and the two halves of the door swung loosely 
downwards, as soon as Peter pushed it. “It’s the coal cellar, 1 
think,” he said, peering into the darkness. “Shall I jump? 
Though it may be locked inside, of course.” 

“Oh, come on,” said Nicola impadendy. “If it is, we can 
always climb out again.” 

Peter looked doubtful. He couldn’t see how deep it was, and 
he didn’t think it would be much fun to find themselves in a 
place they couldn’t get out of. But while he was still consider- 
ing this, Nicola had sat herself on the edge of the hole, like a 
paratrooper about to leave a plane, and had pushed off. He 
heard a thud and a squeak, and then a lot of sliding and 
slithering. 

“Arc you all right?” he shouted. 

“I think so,” said Nicola’s voice, a little shaken and doubt- 
ful. “It’s further down than it looks.” 

Peter waited, lying flat on his stomach, hanging over the edge 
of the hole. His first thought had been that he ought to jump 
after her. His second and more sensible one, that if Nicola had 
damaged herself, or if the door on the inside wouldn’t open, he 
would be more useful where he was. He heard Nicola begin to 
move about and felt rcli^'ved. At least he hadn’t got to cope 
with a sprained ankle or something cheerful like that miles 
from anywhere. 

“Can you get into the house?’* he shouted down into the 
darkness which, as he got used to it, was beginning to look 
grey instead of black. 

“I don’t know. I think there are some steps. I’m just going 
to see.” 

He waited: then Nicola’s voice sounded again, but further 
away. “It’s all right. We can get in. Are you coming?” 

He shouted back: “Yes. Nick, wait a minute. What’s under- 
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Death?” But she did not answer, and he supposed she had gone 
on into the house. He would cheerfully have smacked her 
head if she had been within reach. As it was, he let himself 
down through the trap, hung for a moment by his hands and 
then dropped, trying to fall limply, like a sack. He didn’t want 
to drop stiffly on to a lump of co^ and break a 1^ if he could 
help it. 

He found himself lying uncomfortably on the pile of logs 
Nicola had scattered in her jump. He felt a bit bumped in 
places, but nothing to count. He scrambled to his feet and 
made for the flight of steps. 

“Oh. There you are,” said Nicola, peering down. “I won- 
dered where you’d got to. I’ve just got a window open. I 
thought it would be easier.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you say so, you great goof?” 

“I don’t know. Sorry. I thought you’d Imow.” 

“How on earth could I?” 

“Sorry,” said Nicola again and humbly. “I suppose not. 
Have you damaged yourself?” 

“No,” he said crossly, though as a matter of fact his leg was 
beginning to ache where he had banged it on the rail that 
morning; and though he didn’t at all want to have broken 
anything, at the same time he thought it would 'have served 
Nicola right if he had. “And what are we going to do now we 
are in?” 

“Just look round,” she said, surprised he should still be 
cross. “This is all kitchens, I think. Simply huge. I saw when 
I went to look for a window. Wasn’t it lucky it wasn’t coal in 
the cellar?” 

He b^an to grin a bit. He thought really it was a pity it 
hadn’t been: Nicola would have made a very good Little 
Black Sambo. They went along dark flawed passages with 
doors on either side, and at length reached a bame-covered 
door which opened on to a great entrance hall. 

It had been a rather splenffld house once. Not beautiful or 
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degant, but handsome in a cold, symmetrical sort of way. 
Nicola and Peter looked into a succession of empty, beauti- 
fully proportioned rooms and felt rather chilly. Then they 
went upstairs without saying much, as if they hoped the bed- 
rooms might be more comfortable. 

But they were all empty and handsome, with the dust thick 
everywhere, rising and falling through the shafts of sunlight. 
There was a floor above th&t, and then the attic floor, where 
all the cdlings sloped and a small wooden stair, almost like a 
companion ladder, ran up to a trap-door in the ceiling. Nicola 
was peering through a round window which looked back the 
way they had come, so Peter went up alone, wrestled with the 
bolts, and stuck his head through. The next moment he had 
pulled it back and was yelling: “Nick! Come here!” 

His voice echoed in the silent house; so did Nicola’s feet as 
she came running out of the attic. 

“What is it?” 

“Come up here.” 

She scrambled up the ladder and the next moment was 
standing beside him on the roof. The countryside was so flat 
that they could see for miles, but at the moment neither was 
much concerned with the view; for above them rose another 
ladder, whith ended at the top in a platform, complete with 
telescope, rather like a glorified crow’s-nest. 

"Peter!” shouted NicoL rapturously. 

“No, wait,” he said firmly. “It may be rotten. It must have 
been here for years. Let me try.” 

But possibly the ladder had been renewed at some time; in 
any case it seemed safe enough. Peter went up rather slowly, 
testing the rungs and then the platform before he halloed to 
the impatient Nicola. He wasn’t terribly good at heights; 
looking down always made him feel a bit giddy and idiotic. 
And he hhd wondered once or twice on the way up what 
would happen if some of the rung- were rotten; there was 
nothing, really, between the platform and the terraced garden 
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bdow. He pulled his gaze away from the dizzy prospect under 
his feet and stared firmly ahead to the long line of blue hazy 
sea which lay beyond the green coastline, wondering whether 
it was Nicola or the wind which made the platform sway as he 
clutched at the rail. 

“What a place!” said Nicola beside him. “Oh, Peter^ 
wouldn’t you like to live here?” 

He nodded untruthfully: obviously any house that had its 
own crow’s-nest would be wonderful, if you didn’t happen to 
mind heights. 

Nicola, who had been gazing rapturously around her, said: 
“We ought to go and have a look at that river before we go. 
Look! There’s a mooring buoy in it. D’you think anyone has a 
boat here?” 

Peter looked down rather carefully and said: “I don’t expect 
so. I expect it belonged to the people who had this house before 
it was empty. Besides, I don’t think it is a river. It doesn’t go 
on inland.” 

“Not a river?” 

“I don’t think so. I think it’s the sea. Look, you csm see the 
line. Past that big rock and then that rather weedy channel 
and then it spreads out j*just below.” He looked quickly out 
to sea again. 

“Truly? A hidden sea?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose it’s hidden much. Probably all the 
people round here know about it.” 

“But there isn’t anyone round. D’you think they might 
have been smugglers, the people who were here first?” 

“I expect they could have been. It would be an awfully 
good place. Or they might have been wreckers. It’s a beastly 
coast.” 

“Smugglers are all right, but I loathe wreckers,” said 
Nicola, who was now gazing through the telescope in proper 
naval fashion with both eyes open. “I say. I didn’t know there 
were any lighthouses near here.” 
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**Nor there are. There’s a lightship, I think, but that’s miles 
further dovrai. Why?” 

” ’Qjs I can see one.” 

“Oh, nonsense.” 

“Not nonsense. Look for yourself.” 

He looked. Far out to sea a grey pin stood up against the 
skyline. He shut his eyes and looked again. But it was still there. 

“It must be something on the glass.” 

“Bet you it isn’t.” 

“But if it was a lighthouse we’d see it at night.” 

“P’rap it’s a disused one, like the old Beachy Head light.” 
Nicola had another look. “I’m sure that is what it is. A Ught- 
house, I mean.” 

Peter had found something. In front of the tripod which 
held the telescope was something he had vaguely supposed 
must be a sundial. Now he saw that what he had taken for the 
markings of the hours was a compass face; and on the outer 
rim were written the names of the various landmarks: “Lim- 
pet,” he read aloud, “Old Harbour, Landfall, Carberry, 
Burden Reef ” 

“Go on,” said Nicola impatiently. 

But for the moment he could not go on. When he did, it was 
to say in a queer flat voice that hardly seemed to believe what 
it was saying: “Foley’s Folly Light.” 

“It says so.” 

She looked where his finger was pointing and saw that he 
was quite right. 

“Then he lives here.” 

“Nobody lives here.” 

They looked at one another. The wind from the sea sang 
coldly past their ears and the platform swayed beneath their 
feet. 

“I mean — ^perhap his home is near here.” 

He squinted through the telescope. But there was no deny- 
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ing that grey pin on the horizon. It seemed odd that Foley had 
never mentioned it. Not, of course, that you expected officers 
to chatter hugely about themselves, but all the same, if you 
had anything as unusual as a family lighthouse, surely the 
Ship was the place where you might talk about it without 
seeming to swank? Without at all knowing why, he had begun 
to feel vaguely uneasy. 

Nicola said suddenly: “D’you think they were wreckers? The 
Foleys, I mean?” 

“Why should they have been?” Peter went on staring 
through the glass. He had swung it a little to the left and was 
watching four yachts sailing outside the bay. 

‘‘Because of the lighthouse.” 

“Why because of thelighthouse?” Peter swung the glass back. 

“Oh, Binks\ Don’t you seel It would be better than a fire on 
the cliffs, even.” 

“You mean, show a false light? But people would get to 
know.” 

“But if it was a very stormy night — and besides, you could 
imitate one of the other lights.” 

“S’pose so,” he said gruffly. But be didn’t want to talk about 
it any more. The thought of the false light and the ship driving 
in to have t'he bottom ripped out of her on Burden Reef was 
suddenly unbearable. He took his eye away from the glass and 
said: “We ought to be jetting back, I should thiii^,” and 
b^an to climb down into the attic again. For the life of him 
he couldn’t have run down the ladder in proper naval fashion 
if someone had been standing at tiie bottom with a fortune. 

Nicola followed reluctantly. She would have liked to have 
stayed on the platform for a long time yet, but she recognized 
that Peter was suddenly in one of what she and Lawrie pri- 
vately called his upsets. When he was in an upset he got rather 
white and^angry-looking, and as Nicola knew from experience, 
it wasn’t a bit of good asking him ' -'hat the matter was. She 
followed him down through the silent house and out through 
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the window she had opened. It couldn’t be fastened again, 
but still, you couldn’t tell that from the outside once it was 
closed; and now she had lifted the trap-door into place it 
looked much as it had done before they opened it. Nicola 
wiped her hands on her shorts; she didn’t try to catch up with 
Peter who had gone on round the house, but followed at her 
own pace, feeling happy and rather sleepy after the strong 
wind on the roof. Presendy she Began to sing to herself in a 
clear, high voice which sounded rather like Peter’s own had 
done before it began to break. Then, as she reached the gates, 
she thought of something. 

“Hey!” 

“What?” he called irritably. 

“We must go and look at the hidden sea.” 

“You go and look at it if you want to. I’m going on.” 

“All right,” thought Nicola. “I will. And you can jolly well 
go home alone if that’s what you want.” 

She swung off down the lane, rather liking the feeling of 
being on her own for once. The lane ran past the high wall of 
the house, with water-meadows on the other side, and ended 
in an open space and a steep grassy bank. Nicola lay down on 
her stomach, dipped her hand in the water and sucked it. It 
tasted salt. So Peter had been right: it was the sek. 

The bank ran straight down into the water, without shelving 
at all. The water, dark and weedy, looked as if it might be 
bottomless. A shoal of tiny fish turned and darted near the 
bank and Nicola tried to slip her hand into the midst of them. 
But they turned instantly and dashed away fi'om the bank. 
She waited, her hand lying very still and innocent in the 
water, but the little fish had gone for good. 

For a time she lay comfortably on her stomach, watching the 
reflections in the water, and telling herself secretly that she 
was a castaway. To her surprise, she found twd pieces of 
toffee in her pocket and ate them hurriedly, the last of the 
rations she had managed to save from the sUp before it went 
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down. All the same, she felt jolly hungry. A large, substantial 
tea was what she most needed, with lashings of crumpets and 
cake. But probably it was long past tea-time: it would be 
nearly time for dinner by the time they got back to the hotel. 

She knelt up. She was nearly ready to go, but still she 
waited, not wanting to catch up with Peter too soon after the 
way he had walked off. The moorine; buoy twisted in the re- 
turning tide and she read tRe name on it: Talisman. A queer 
name for a boat, thought Nicola, not sure whether she ap- 
proved of it or not. Though, of course, you could call a ship 
pretty well anything you liked and not all names made sense: 
like Fair Wind, for instance. But she didn’t want to think 
about the Thorpes; especially Johnnie. So she thought about 
Foley and the lighthouse and then her thoughts faded out 
altogether and she knelt on the bank, almost as quiet, inside 
and out, as the water in front of her. It was beginning to be 
sunset. The clouds in the reflections were all dark gold, and 
even the birds were still. There was no wind at all. 

In the evening silence the quiet chug of the engine came 
very clearly across the water and the field.s. She scrambled to 
her feet and looked about her. For a moment she could see 
nothing, and then, as she shaded her eyes, she caught sight of 
the tip of a mast moving through the fields near the coast. 

Her cheeks tingled. She clasped her hands behind her and 
watched the tip of the ni. ;t creep slowly in from the sea. She 
thought it would be fun to wait, to be still there when the boat 
lied up and anchored, perhaps to ♦alk to the owner, perhaps 
be helpful with a rope. . . . 

And then, suddenly, for no reason at all, she knew it was 
Lieutenant Foley coming from the sea. Her cheeks flamed 
scarlet. She knew she could not possibly stay to be stared at by 
the blank grey eyes which had looked so snubbingly past Peter 
that morning, after the one betraying flicker. Like the fish a 
little earlier, Nicola turned and dari«. .1 away. 

The entrance to the lane seemed miles away as she dashed 
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towards it across the grass. But when she reached it, the boat 
was still creeping through the fields, a long way fipom the main 
stretch of water. She was a little reassured by this, fi>r whoever 
was on board could not possibly have seen her. All the same, 
the queer little tug of panic was still there, and she remem- 
bered suddenly, with a rush of fright, that her knife with the 
sixteen blades was at the hotel with Lawrie instead of safely in 
her pocket. She b^an to run agmn, along the lane, as fast as 
the long grass and brambles would let her. Her throat felt dry 
and choked, and she did not at all like the look of the trees 
and fields and hedges, standing motionless in their evening 
silence and seeming to watch as she ran by. 

She had stayed longer than she had thought by the hidden 
sea. Peter was already hanging about at the top of the lane. 
When he had arrived there, the bus to St.-Anne’s-Byfleet had 
been waiting at the comer, but it had long since moved off 
down the road. The conductor had said there would be half 
an hour to wait for the next. And of course he must wait. He 
slashed about him with a stick, oppressed by the empty fields 
and the approaching dark, and feeling furious with himself, as 
he always ^d when a hidden uneasiness made him kick out at 
whoever happened to be around. A fine ofiicer he was going 
to make if he bellowed at his subordinates every time he got in 
a flap — ^if he ever was an officer. And anyway, it was one 
thing to be in a flap: quite another to behave badly because of 
it. And of course he wasn’t cross with Nick. In a way, he 
didn’t know what it was he was cross with, because you obvi- 
ously couldn’t be cross with a house or a lighthouse. And it was 
perfectly idiotic to mind being on that platform thing. He would 
have to come back the next day and spend the afternoon there. 
Nick wouldn’t mind; she’d probably be frightfully pleased. 

He wished she’d buck up. It was getting much too near half- 
past six for comfort. The next bus would be along any minute 
now. He wondered suddenly if she’d decided to go back to 
St.-Anne’s another way — ^along the shore, for instance. It 
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would be an idiotic thing to do and exactly what Nick might do 
except that she wasn’t really awfully likely to go off on her 
own, knowing he was waiting. Unless, of course — ^he stopped 
slashing at the hedge — she was cross too, and had decided to 
show him she wouldn’t be yelled at for nothing. He felt tre- 
mendously fussed and jumpy suddenly. For quite apart firom 
anything else, their mother would be justifiably annoyed if, 
after all the fuss this morning, he and Nick turned up for din- 
ner late and separately. If only Nick would come — ^br in the 
distance he could see the lights of the approaching bus. And 
that wasn’t any good, because he couldn’t go off without mak- 
ing sure that Nick was nowhere around. He’d have to hare 
back along the lane to make certain she wasn’t still mucking 
about at the hidden sea; or — and his stomach felt as if someone 
had given it a sudden squeeze — ^that she hadn’t gone back to 
the house and climbed up to the crow’s-nest again. At the 
thought of going into the empty darkened house and searching 
through the high empty rooms for someone who probably 
wasn’t there at all, of climbing that swaying ladder to the sky, 
he felt himself turn quite green. 

All of which was quite unnecessary; for as he dashed round 
the first bend in the lane, he saw Nicola walking towards him, 
hurrying with a sort of rapid stumble as if she had run herself 
out. He put his hands to his mouth and yelled: “Bus!” and she 
waved and broke into a ? cumbling run, not much faster than 
her walk. When they reached the bus, it vras nearly full. They 
had to sit at different ends. 

It was stuffy in the bus after the strong air outside. It made 
Nicola feel yawny. She was rather glad they couldn’t sit to- 
gether; she felt much too sleepy to talk. Besides, she had begun 
to wonder, now that she was in the duU safety of the bus, what 
on earth had made her run like that. There was no reason at 
all why the returning boat should have had Foley in it. No 
reason at all why he should use thai <.:ichorage simply because 
there was a lighthouse called Foley’s Folly dead ahead. No 
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reason at all, if it came to that, why the St.-Annes should have 
any connection with Foley, either. That compass face had all 
sorts of names on it, and no one supposed that the people who 
had once lived at Mariners were related to the Limpet simply 
because the name was there. Nicola giggled. The stout woman 
with the shopping basket who sat beside her sighed heavily, 
and looked at Nicola as if she didn’t like her much. 

Nicola yawned and looked out of the window. She certainly 
wasn’t going to tell Peter how the boat had come back and 
how she had thought Foley was in her, and how she had run 
because of it. For one thing, it made her sound such a fool. 
And she didn’t care to sound a fool to Peter. She would prob- 
ably teU Lawrie, of course, but that was different. 

Lawrie met her in the corridor outside their bedrooms, 
half-changed and waving a hairbrush. 

“Has Ginty told you?’’ 

“Haven’t seen Ginty. Told me what?’’ 

“That Mummy’s gone. Left us. Run away to sea.’’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Nicola patiently. “And you’d 
better come into my room while I wash. You can’t charge 
about half-naked.” 

Lawrie, looking surprised at the idea that anyone should 
mind seeing her in her vest and knickers, came in and lolled 
on Nicola’s bed. 

“Daddy rang up at tea-time. He’s at Farrant. Something to 

do with an exercise ” Nicola nodded impatiently: they all 

knew about that — “so he phoned Mummy and she’s gone over. 
And she said if you and Peter weren’t in by seven we were to 
let her know. But I should think you were— just. And we’re all 
to be terrifically good and well-behaved and Ginty’s to ring up 
each evening about seven and tell her we’re all alive still. And 
she’ll be back Tuesday evening or Wednesday mbming, she 
isn’t sure which.” 

Nicola sat on the floor to pull on her stockings. The only 
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nuisance about the hotel, she thought, was having to be so 
changed and clean and tidy for each meal. Of course, you 
expected it in term time, but the holidays ought to be different. 
She said: “I wish we could have stayed at Farrant instead of 
here. And then we could have seen the ships. Though 1 don’t 
expect, actually, Daddy’d have taken us anywhere near them.” 

Lawrie was silent for a moment. Then she said: "As a matter 
of fact ” 

"What?” 

"Well, we didn’t really mean to tell you. But actually, if 
you and Peter had been here, we were all going, because 
Daddy thought it would be fun for us to go over the Fleet.” 

Nicola turned cold. She sat on the floor, her stocking half* 
fastened, feeling as if someone had hit her hard in the chest. 
Lawrie rolled over and looked at her. 

“Did you believe me?” 

"Oh!” said Nicola furiously. For Lawrie often tried out 
what she called ‘a voice’ over some perfectly outrageous state- 
ment, and Nicola was always deceived. 

"Did you? Good,” said Lawrie, lying on her back and clap- 
ping herself, rather like a performing seal. "Because that’s one 
you ought to have known. *Go over the Fleet’, indeed. As if 
Daddy would.” 

Nicola scrambled to her feet and took her velvet frock out of 
the wardrobe. She said c.>'dly: "You’re not a bit funny. And, 
as a matter of fact, you’d better go on getting dressed. It must 
be nearly half-past seven by now.” 

“Twenty past,” said Lawrie, si^uinting at her watch. “I 
s’pose I’d better.” She rolled over and put something on the 
bed-table. “So’d you better have this back.” 

It was the knife with sixteen blades. Nicola, looking at it, 
didn’t bother to ask whether it had brought themluck. Ifit had, 
Lawrie wodld certainly have told her all about it by now. All 
the same, she put it firmly in her owu ^>ocket as soon as Lawrie 
had gone: she didn’t mean to be caught without it ever again. 
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* 

Return to Mariners 


[i] 

N icola slid off her borrowed bicycle, which she rode 
standii^ on the pedals because it was intended for a 
much larger person, and propped it carefully against 
the sea wall. It was just half-past six, a sunny blowy morning, 
with the sea sparkling as if it were covered with fishes’ scales. 
The fishing fleet had just returned, and already there were 
some other early risers leaning against the sea-wall waiting 
to buy their breakfasts. The air was full of the noise of 
the gulls which had followed the smacks in and now yelled 
and wheeled and swooped above the beach, greedy and 
ravenous. 

Nicola sat on a bollard and snufied the beautiful smells of 
salt and fish and tar. She was not a squeamish person and the 
sight of the gulb swooping on to the entraik and dragging 
them away over the pebbles as the men gutted the fish, did not 
turn her stomach as it would have done Lawiie’s. Presently, 
for the catch was a small one, this part of the work^came to an 
end, and she left the gulk and sauntered out to the end of the 
quay. She found the boat she was looking for, and called dotvn: 
**GoUen Riterprise, ahoy!” 
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“Ahoy yourself. Oh, it’s you, Nicola. Come aboard and 
make yourself useful.” 

Robert Anquetil was the local disappointment. Everyone 
who had known him while he was growing up and progressing 
by way of scholarships from elementary school to grammar 
school, and from grammar school to Oxford, where he had 
taken a Double First, had forecast a brilliant future for him. 
During the war, first in the*R.N.V.R. and later in the Com- 
mandos, he had won the D.S.O. and bar; which, the local 
people had thought, would be such a help to him when the 
vrair was over. And then, as soon as he was demobilized, he had 
come back to be a good son, and help his father in the Golden 
Enterprise. But when his father died, no one could say that any 
more, because there was no one left for Robert to be a good 
son to. And soon it seemed as if Robert meant to spend the 
rest of his life as a fisherman at St.-Anne’s-01dport and not 
bother himself with being Prime Minister or anything of that 
sort. Only people like Nicola, and the small boys he took out 
in the Golden Enterprise so that they could learn at first hand 
what handling a boat was like, thought this showed uncommon 
good sense. 

For a time Anquetil and Nicola worked in silence at swab- 
bing down mid cleaning up, coiling ropes and stowing sails. 
When everything was clean and tidy, Anquetil busied himself 
in the galley and they sai '.own to a breakfast of iHed mackerel 
and fried potatoes and strong tea in the little cabin. Generally, 
they ate in a companionable silent but this time, as soon as 
the edge was off her appetite, Nicola demanded through a 
mouthful of mackerel and potato: “D’you know Foley’s Folly 
Light?” 

“I do,” said Anquetil. He looked at her meditatively across 
the table. “But as you don’t go to sea in .ships, how do you? 
It can’t be^een from the shore.” 

“Well, do you know a house calleu Mariners? It’s 

“The Foleys’ place? Yes?” 
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“Oh!” said Nicola, considerably shaken. Anquetil gave her 
another meditative look and went on with his breakfast. After 
a bit he said: “Well, go on. What about the Foley Light and 
Mariners?” 

“We never thought Mariners behnged to him,” said Nicola 
in a dismayed voice. 

“Belonged to whom? It belongs to an old gentleman called 
Sir Charles Foley. He lives in Ik>ndon. Nicola, do tell your 
story from the banning, and stop looking like a hooked cod.” 

Nicola, who was feeling rather like a hooked cod, shut her 
mouth hastily. Then she opened it again and said obediently: 
“Well, it was me and Peter. We found Mariners yesterday and 
went in.” 

“Trespassing,” said Anquetil in an abstracted way. 

Nicola blushed. “But it’s empty. We wouldn’t have if ” 

“I know it’s empty. No one’s lived there for fifteen years.” 

“And there’s a sort of crow’s-nest on the roof with a tele- 
scope,” said Nicola hastily. “We saw it from there, the light- 
house.” 

Anquetil went on with his breakfast. “Well. Why did you 
look so stricken when I said that Mariners belonged to the 
Foleys? Do you know them?” 

“Not the one you said — Sir Charles. But we know another 
man called Foley. At least, Peter does. He teaches seamanship 
at Dartmouth. Lieutenant Foley does, I mean, not Peter.” 

“You mean Lewis Foley. He’s the youngest son.” Anquetil 
helped himself to some more mackerel and potato before he 
added: “We used to fish together.” 

“Did you like him?” asked Nicola anxiously. For some 
reason she very badly wanted the answer to be Yes. 

He was silent for a moment. Then he said: “Lewis and I 
have been friends all our lives. But I wouldn’t say I liked 
him.” 

“How d’you mean?” asked Nicola completely at sea. 

“I don’t think I can explain more than that. Well — some- 
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times you find yourself involved with someone with whom you 
have all the ties of affection and habit, but for whom you have 
no real liking. Just as you very often like people for whom you 
have no affection at all.” 

“I don’t see that at all,” said Nicola candidly. “If I like 
someone, I like them.” 

“Well, I can’t get any nearer to it than that,” he said. 
“You’ll just have to take my word for it.” 

“But then — I mean, why didn’t you like him?” 

“Oh, various reasons. Probably it’s just that he’s a Foley. 
And you know what they say a^ut Ae Foleys hereabouts? 
They say they’re a sad, mischancy lot.” 

“Why do they?” 

“Various reasons,” said Anquetil again. “Mainly, I expect, 
because they’ve always lived very much to themselves. Look 
at Mariners itself, for instance; miles from anywhere; and they 
rarely had any friends staying there. Even as a family they went 
about separately. You never saw Lewis with any of his brothers.” 

“Has he got a twin?” 

“A twin? No. Why?” 

“He sounds as if he was so queer sometimes. As if there 
might be two of him.” 

Anquetil looked at her for a moment. “As a matter of fact, 
that’s exactly how one always did feel about Lewis.” He re- 
peated reflectively: “As if fhere might be two of him.” 

Nicola looked shy and pleased. 

“And I can tell you something else about the Foleys,” said 
Anquetil rather quickly, as if he would rather discuss the 
Foleys in general than Lewis in particular. “It’s a local tradi- 
tion that they always die at sea. And, as a matter of fact, as far 
as anyone can verify, I think that’s true.” 

“Is that why they built the lighthouse, do you think?” 

“I suppoife it might be. But, as a matter of fact, the first one 
was built in the eighteenth centui^' You know the temples 
eighteenth-century noblemen used to build in their grounds? 
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Well, Rupert Foley went one better. He built a lighthouse — 
like ^e Pharos, I believe.’* 

“The Pharos?” 

“The Pharos of Alexandria. It’s the first lighthouse of which 
there’s any real record — a. square building of white stone, four 
hundred feet high. Only the Foleys built theirs of black stone 
and it only went up about a hundred feet. But they had the 
wood fire at the top, to show a light by night and a column of 
smoke by day.” 

“It doesn’t look like that now,” said Nicola, puzzled. 

“Oh, it’s not. That one disappeared during a winter storm. 
And then Rupert’s son, Humfrey, had a much better idea. He 
built a proper lighthouse — a bit miniature, of course; it’s only 
eighty feet all told, and the light itself is a very primitive 
affair; I shouldn’t think it would carry further than fi>ur 
miles, if that. Anyway, Humfrey built his lighthouse and lived 
in it. And when he died, his son had a better idea still.” 

Nicola, who had been holding her breath, let it out in a 
gasp. ** Wreckers.” 

“Yes,” said Anquetil, siuprised. “You’re quite right. Who 
told you?” 

“I guessed.” 

“Well, it was a merry life, but a short one. The local people 
resented it — ^this isn’t a wrecking coast and there was no tradi- 
tion for it. So one dark and stormy night, when young Fabian 
was sending out his false flashes, they took the fleet out and 
sailed to the lighthouse and broke their way in.” 

“And was he captured?” 

“Dear me, no. He was a Foley, and Foleys always die at sea. 
No, he climbed out on to the roof— which must have been 
quite a feat in that sort of weather — ^and dived into the sea. 
^ly,” said Anquetil, lighting his pipe, “he must have mis- 
judged the place in the dark, because what he dived into was 
three feet of water, and of course he broke his neck.” 

“Ow,” said Nicola, feeling the jar all along her spine. 
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“So after that, until the present lot, the Foleys rather fought 
shy of the place. And the fishing fleet keeps well clear of it, too, 
though what they think could bite them is more than I can 
tell you. But, of course, it’s a filthy bit of sea round there— 
here, look.” Anquetil shoved his plate aside and began to 
draw on the table: Nicola wriggled out of her place and came 
to look over his shoulder, “l^e lighthouse itself is built on a 
tiny island; you can only walk on it at low tide. There’s a 
beach km and an outcrop of rock here, at the other end; that 
carries the lighthouse. North, south and west,” he drew a 
series of jagged shapes, “you get the rocks sticking up out of 
the sea, like a defence in depth. And to the east, there’s shoal 
water. That’s the way the fehing fleet came to take Fabian. 
The rocks are impassable to anything but a dinghy. Of course, 
there’s the short cut; but that’s something that only the Foleys 
and I know about.” 

“Oo-oo,” breathed Nicola. 

But Anquetil grinned and shook his head. He said: “All the 
same, tlie light must have been kept in workii^ order because 
the Mayor of Oldport got permission from the Trinity House 
people to light it during the Victor)' Celebrations. I think they 
strung it with fairy lights, too,” added Anquetil, looking as if 
he didn’t think that a particularly good idea; and then, after a 
pause, he said: “Lewis was tremendously proud of Fabian. 
Thought him no end of ^ lad. We had our worst fight over 
that.” 

“Did you fight much?” 

“Oh, no, not often. He took it too seriously. After a bit he 
always wanted to kill one. But that time, 7 was angry.” Anque- 
til looked rueful. “If you can imagine anything so ridiculous as 
being angry over someone’s long-dead ancestor.” 

Since Nicola, from the age of nine, had had a passionate 
attachment'to Lord Nelson, she saw nothing odd in this at all. 
She said: “We thought we met hint Lewis, I mean— yester- 
day. Could we have?” 
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“You might.” Anquetil’s voice sounded oddly abrupt. “I’ve 
seen the Talisman" — Nicola’s heart gave a jump — “in the dis- 
tance often enough the last week or so, but whether it’s Lewis 
who’s sailing her, or another of the family, I couldn’t say.” 

The Talisman. So it had been Foley coming in on the 
evening tide. Nicola looked solemn. 

“Would he be very furious if he found us there?” 

“At Mariners? Yes, 1 expect so. No one likes having 
strangers traipsing over their houses, even when they’re empty. 
At least I imagine not.” Nicola grew pink. “Why? Are you 
thinking of going back?” 

“There’s the crow’s-nest,” mumbled Nicola. “It’s such a 
heavenly place.” 

“But not yours. We’d better wash up. And then you’d better 
be getting back for your proper breakfast.” 

Rather subdued, Nicola piled the crockery in the little sink, 
washed up, and afterwards washed out the cloths in sea water, 
whUe Anquetil put everything back on its proper rack or peg. 
He began to hum to himself, a song Nicola had often heard him 
sing when he was working, which went to a jigging little tune 
and had apparently only one verse: 

"Injuns on the railroad 
Russians on the Spree 
Sugar in the petrol 
And up goes she!" 

“I can see”, said Nicola after a bit, and rather glad of an 
opportunity to begin a new subject, “that Injuns on the rail- 
road are a bad thing, but why shouldn’t Russians be on the 
spree? And what happens if sugar docs get in the petrol?” 

“They don’t teach you Geography at your school?” 

“They do. Average Mean Temperatures and Climatic Con- 
ditions and Horse Latitudes and things like that.” 

“Very erudite. But I meant Geography according to the 
maps. Tlie Spree is a river in Germany.” 
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“Oh.” Nicola considered this. “Invasion, you mean?” 

“Invasion or occupation.” 

“And what about sugar in the petrol?” 

“As soon as the petrol gets warm the sugar melts. That 
thickens the petrol and that stops the engine. Or so I’ve been 
told. I’ve never tried it myself.” 

“Oh,” said Nicola. She looked at what she could see of his 
engine. “Wouldn’t you like*to try sometime?” 

“The night you come fishing.” 

Nicola grew pink again. Anquetil insisted that seasickness 
was mostly nonsense and that anyone could cure themselves if 
they gave their mind to it. But Nicola wasn’t so sure. For after 
all there was nothing in the world she wanted to do more than 
be able to go to sea in any ship that offered itself, so that if it 
was just a matter of not wanting to be seasick, she would 
never have been sick, even once. And, liking Anquetil as she 
did, she could think of nothing worse than being seasick in his 
company; it was such a humiliating business, even with only 
the family to see. She put tlie last knife in the locker and said 
she must be going. 

“Nicola,” said Anquetil. His voice sounded loudly behind 
her. She stopped, rather startled, her foot on the ladder. 

“Don’t go t>ack to Mariners. I know all about the crow’s- 
nest. I’ve been there myself. But Lewis can be very unpleasant 
if he feels like it. Your bir -.her especially doesn’t want to fall 
foul of him. It really wouldn’t be worth it.” 

He sounded so very much in eancst that Nicola said has- 
tily: “No, all right. I don’t expect we will.” And at the time 
she meant it. 


[ii] 

Nicola came into the dining-room for bre.akfast, looking a 
good deal nfore dishevelled than her mother would have liked 
or allowed. But, in spite of the quanti.r.s of fried mackerel and 
potatoes she had eaten aboard the Golden Enterprise, she was 
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quite respectably hungry again, and, on the other hand, full 
to bursting Mnth information; the more she thought over all 
Anquetil had told her of the Foleys, the more romantic it 
sounded and she was dying to tell the others. In the drcum* 
stances, tidy hair, and a grey skirt instead of shorts, would take 
far too long to achieve. So Nicola came straight into the 
dining-room and started on her grapefruit. 

Ginty looked her over doubtfully, and wondered uneasily if 
she should say anything. In the general way, Ginty, being in 
the middle of the family, was in the fortunate position of hav- 
ing no responsibility for anyone but herself. But it had sud- 
denly occurred to her, as she was having her bath, that, with 
their mother away, she, Ginty, was now temporary eldest and 
the one who would be blamed if anything went wrong. This 
was a quite extraordinary and frightful thing to have hap- 
pened, for Ginty loathed responsibility and always looked the 
other way at school when there were new girls to be taken in 
tow or anything of that sort. Because she was intelligent, 
charming to look at, good fun and excellent at games, no one 
ever seemed to have noticed this, except her eldest sister 
Karen, who was also head girl and in that capacity had once 
told her disparagingly that she was really a very light-weight 
sort of person. The criticism had stung so badly tliat Ginty had 
put it out of her head at once and rushed off to play tennis. 
And now, here she was saddled with this awful business of 
being eldest. But almost at once she remembered that Peter 
was there too. Being a boy, any responsibility that was going 
would probably be his job. Ginty decided comfortably that she 
wasn’t going to do anything about being eldest unless someone 
else thought of it too. So she said nothing about Nicola’s ap- 
pearance and asked her in an ordinary conversational way 
where she had been. 

“To the harbour. I’ve been finding out about the light- 
house.’’ 

Peter looked up. “Have you? Who from?” 
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“One of the fishermen.” Nicola wasn’t going to enlarge on 
Anquetil and her early morning breakfasts. You had to have 
some privacy. 

“Go on,” said Lawrie, wriggling interestedly. She and Ginty 
had heard all about Mariners and the lighthouse and the hid- 
den sea the night before and she thought it sounded an excel- 
lent sort of place. 

Nicola needed no urging. She scraped up the juice from her 
grapefruit and told them almost everything Anquetil had told 
her. The only bits she left out were the bits about Foley him- 
self. She didn’t quite know why. She had a vague idea Peter 
might prefer to hear them privately, because in a way, Foley 
was his property, partly because he taught him, partly because 
of the boat thing, partly because he so obviously liked him. 
Nicola thought this a pity. From what Anquetil had said, Foley 
was evidently rather a beast, and it was a nuisance for Peter 
that the people he liked should so often turn out to be awful. 

For quite a time they listened properly; but after a bit, as 
generally happened when one of them was trying to tell the 
others something, the conversation became distinctly con- 
fused, and while Nicola was still talking about the Victory 
Celebrations and the fairy lights, Peter was saying: “Well, look 
here, Gin. Ifyou and Lawrie want to come too, why don’t we 
ask for sandwiches and walk there over Beeches Hill? The bus 
is so madly dreary.” 

Nicola listened, dismayed. Before her visit to Anquetil, she 
had wanted to go back to Marin rs at the earliest possible 
moment, but now Anquetil’s warning was much too clear in 
her mind. She burst in, saying: “Oh, must we? To-day?” 
which was all she could think of for the moment. 

“Why not to-day?” demanded Ginty. 

“Well — we went yesterday,” said Nicola rather wildly. “It’s 
so dull to go to the same place two days running.” 

“It’s not two days running for us, remarked Lawrie in a 
prim little voice. “My Nicola must learn not to be selfish.” 
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“Who are you being now?” asked Nicola, momentarily dis- 
tracted. 

“Anyone but me. A dear old aunt, I think, probably.” 

Nicola looked exasperated. Ginty said: “If you don’t want 
to come, you don’t have to. I’ll ask for sandwiches for three.” 

“Oh, I’ll come,” muttered Nicola. If they were going to be 
caught by Foley, and if there should be a frightful row, she 
thought she would rather be ther£ than not. She added crossly: 
“And anyway, it’s trespassing.” 

“So it was yesterday. You didn’t mind then.” 

“I didn’t exactly think of it then.” 

“I don’t see what harm we can possibly do to a perfectly 
empty house. We needn’t even go into the house if you’re 
really in a flap about it.” 

Nicola looked relieved. But the next moment Peter said 
stubbornly: “If we don’t go into the house, how can we get up 
to the crow’s-nest? You are an ass. Gin.” 

“We don’t have to sit in the crow’s-nest,” said Nicola un- 
easily. 

They looked at her in astonishment. Then Lawrie asked in a 
spirit of pure curiosity: “Are you frightened, or something?” 

“No, of course I’m not frightened,” said Nicola furiously. 
“How can you be so stupid sometimes?” 

“It sounds to me very much as if you were,” said Lawrie, in 
a grave and disapproving voice. “I can’t think what Horn- 
blower would have said.” 

Nicola’s face flamed scarlet. She said again, furiously: “Of 
course I’m not frightened of the crow’s-nest. No one but a — ^a 
lily-livered loon could be, possibly. It’s nothing to do with 
that. It’s — ^well, that it’s trespassing, and there’s Foley ” 

“What Foley?” 

Nicola looked at Peter. Peter, in a level, indifferent voice, 
remarked that there was a Lieutenant Foley Who was an 
officer at the Ship who seemed to be staying somewhere near. 

“But he’s not living at Mariners. You said it was empty.” 
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“His boat’s there,” muttered Nicola. 

“He can’t eat us even if he does find us,” said Peter coldly. 
All the same, he was crossly aware that he might have seen 
some sense in what Nicola was trying to say if she hadn’t 
started talking about lily-livered loons. 

“But he might,” cried Nicola. And she tried to remember 
exactly what Anquetil had said about Lewis Foley. Somehow, 
it didn’t sound as convincin^as it had done when Anquetil was 
talking: that he had admired Fabian Foley — that it sometimes 
seemed as if he were two people — that when he fought he 
always wanted to kill his opponent after a bit. . . . She knew it 
sounded lame and exaggerated as she told it, and she wasn’t 
really surprised when Lawrie said complacently: 

“So do I sometimes seem as if I were two people.” 

“So should I like to have Fabian for an ancestor,” said 
Ginty. “It would be almost as good as having a pirate in the 
family.” 

“So does anyone want to win a fight,” said Peter coolly, 
getting up from the table. “If that’s all you’re worried about, 
Nick, I should think we might ask for sandwiches. But, of 
course, if you don’t want to come, yuu don’t have to. You can 
always stay here and play a nice safe game of sand castles.” 

“Of courSt, I’m coming,” muttered Nicola sulkily. She 
knew she had made a fool of herself and she didn’t like the 
feeling. And she thought gloomily that she was going to feel a 
lot more of a fool when they all got back that evening and 
nothing whatever had happened. 

[in] 

She was still feeling rather silent and apart from the others 
when they reached Beeches Hill. By then it was twelve o’clock 
and, by their reckoning, time for lunch, and they lay sprawled 
on their macks to eat the sandwiches and the fruit. There was 
always a strong, steady wind pounng along the crest, and 
Nicola, mun ching meat-roU, lay facing into it, and tried to 
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Stop remembering the things Anquetil had said. But she 
couldn’t help remembering how she had run the previous 
evening firom the bare chance that it was Lewis Foley coming 
in from the sea, long before Anquetil had had a chance to say 
anything. Especially she remembered his eyes, grey like those 
of the sea rat in The Wind in the WUlows. The sea rat, thought 
Nicola, had been a frightening animal, too. 

She was surprised to find that ‘the idea of Foley firightened 
her. Without thinking much about it, Nicola generally took 
things and people as they came, not finding any of them par- 
ticularly alarming. She tried to think why Foley, whom she 
didn’t know except at second-hand, should make her feel so 
odd, and, after thinking hard for a time, could only suppose 
that it was because he had refused to recognize Peter when 
they met on the promenade. Which was idiotic. It was a most 
peculiar thing to have done, but no one could call it frightening. 

Ginty chucked her an apple. Nicola turned over on her 
back, her knees humped, and lay crunching it. She had the 
most curious feeling that she would like to stay here, on the top 
of Beeches Hill, and wait for the others to come back. But, of 
course, she couldn’t do that. She lay silently listening to the 
others talking, and, when lunch was finbhed, threw her mack 
over her shoulder and went down the hill towards F arthing Fee, 
still walking a little apart from, and in front of, the rest of them. 

By the time they reached the entrance to the lane she was 
several yards ahead. She walked straight into it, without wait- 
ing for the others; she wasn’t going to wait for them and have 
them asking if she was sure she wanted to come or if she would 
rather stay behind. She knew they thought she was sulking, 
but she couldn’t help it and she didn’t care. She could hear 
them behind her giggling about something, and thought it was 
probably herself. Well, thought Nicola, swishing about her 
with a stick she had picked up, she didn’t mind' about that 
either. 

It seemed very warm and quiet and still between the hedges 
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after the wind on Beeches Hill. Nicola stalked on, hoping the 
pony would remember them from yesterday and be fiiendly; 
and if Peter wanted to try to ride Um and break his neck at 
the same time, Nicola wasn’t going to stop him. He could just 
go ahead. 

But the pony wasn’t there. Nicola hung over the gate, mak- 
ing the most coaxing noises she could think of, and then 
climbed the gate into the held, which ran up in a slope to- 
wards the centre and then dipped again. But he was nowhere 
to be seen. Disappointed, Nicola stuck a lump of sugar in her 
own mouth. She thought it was being the most beastly day; 
and yesterday (most of it) had been such fun. 

“Are you coming?’’ called Peter. 

“In a minute,’’ retorted Nicola crossly, without turning 
round. When she was sure they had walked on, she ran back 
again down the slope and followed. 

She saw they had passed the gateway as if they had decided 
to look first at the hidden sea. Nicola felt relieved. If the Talis- 
man were there, or better still, just coming in and tying up, 
even that imbecile lot wouldn’t think they could go tramping 
over Mariners. Of course, if Foley were Aere they might ask 
. . . there would be no harm in that . . . and if he was beastly 
about it, it would serve them jolly well right. . . . 

But the stretch of water was empty, save for the dinghy 
lying to the mooring buo^ . Under the blue sky and the after- 
noon sun it looked a cheerful, friendly spot; not at all like the 
still place of gleams and shadows ^ 'hich Nicola had run from 
the previous evening. She began to teel a littie less uneasy. Her 
hands in her pockets, she strolled forward and stood beside 
Lawrie, staring down into the water. She said: “There are the 
little fish I saw yesterday.’’ 

The whole thing began to seem more friendly. Ginty took a 
bar of chocolate out of her pocket and divided it up. After a 
bit, still munching, they all sauntered back up the lane to- 
wards the house. 
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Mariners looked exactly as it had done the day before. The 
window at the back was still unfastened. Peter pushed it up 
and they all climbed in. Ginty, who was last, stayed to shut it; 
but when she caught up with the others who had gone on 
along the passage, she exclaimed breathlessly: “Don’t go off 
like that again. It all echoes so.” 

“I thought we’d go straight up to the crow’s-nest,” said 
Peter rather loudly. “We can lo6k at the rest of the house 
afterwards.” 

It was pleasant up on the crow’s-nest in the sun. There was 
a little wind from the sea, but not enough to make the plat- 
form sway as it had done yesterday. Peter, who had felt rather 
sick, thinking about it, in the wind on Beeches Hill, felt enor- 
mously relieved. He lay down flat on his back and stared up 
into the blue sky at a small dissolving cloud: there must have 
been quite a lot of wind up there, for in no time at all the 
cloud had shredded away, leaving the sky quite empty and 
blue again. Above him he could hear Lawrie and Ginty and 
Nicola swinging the telescope to and fro, identifying land- 
marks, picking up ships and yachts at sea. He shut his eyes. 
He wasn’t really asleep, for in a way he could hear their 
voices, and the squeak the telescope made as it was turned, 
and a piece of wood creaking beside him. ... ' 

“Binks! Wake up!” 

He sat up, his heart bumping. Nicola was prodding him 
with her toe. Startled, only half-knowing where he was, he 
scrambled to his feet. The platform seemed to lurch and he 
grabbed at the rail. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing dreadful. But there’s a fog coming up. You can’t 
really see anything much any more.” 

He saw that she was right. The air felt cold and the sun was 
pale behind a high drifting mist. The outlines of the nearest 
rocks were only shadows. The Limpet had disappeared alto- 
gether. Even as he looked the mist rolled inland, covering the 
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mooring buoy and the dinghy; in a moment more, it had 
swallowed the trees at the bottom of the park. 

“Let’s go down,” said Peter. In another moment the fog 
wotild have covered them too and he saw himself climbing 
down the ladder to a roof he could barely see. “Hurry up. We 
don’t want to be caught.” 

“It’s all right,” said Nicola, a little surprised at his urgency. 
“It’s not as thick as all that.” But fortunately for Peter’s feel- 
ings, Ginty was already climbing down and Lawrie was pre- 
paring to follow. Only Nicola still stood with her eye to the 
telescope, trying to feel what it would be like at sea with a fog 
rolling towards one, swallowing the ship from bow to stern. . . . 
“JVif*.” 

“Yes, all right.” Nicola began to climb down. “Hey! Binks! 
That’s my head you’re standing on.” 

“Sorry,” he muttered shamefacedly. The fog was wreathing 
over him, but it wasn’t, as Nicola had said, really as thick as 
all that. He took a dceo breath and finished his descent in a 

X 

slower, less panicky, fashion. 

“Now what?” said Ginty, when they were all standing in the 
attic passage again. 

Lawrie said: “Let’s go into absolutely every room from top 
to bottom. "And see if there’s a smuggler’s passage. There 
ought to be.” 

“I don’t think there ccald,” said Peter, wiping his hands on 
his shorts and peering out of the window beside him; but the 
fog pressed against the glass and ' e could see nothing at all. 
“Because I don’t see where it would come out. There aren’t 
any cliffs, and you couldn’t tunnel in mud. Besides, it’s so 
lonely here anyway. I don’t see that there’d be any point in a 
tunnel when you could just as easily bring the stuff in from the 
sea by the creek.” 

“Oh, wfil. Let’s look, anyway,” said Ginty. “At the rooms, 
I mean. Only if there’s a passage, you can go in, and I’ll keep 
guard or something.” 
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They accepted this without comment. They all knew that 
Ginty hated the feeling of being shut up imdeiground. Years 
ago, when their house was bombed during the blitz on Lon- 
don, Ginty had been trapped in the cellar. She never talked 
about it, W those four hours had left her with a natural dis- 
like of being undeiground, or in narrow, closed-in places. 
When she and Peter had stayed one holiday with cousins in 
London, she had had to go everywhere by bus and never 
travel by Tube at all. Really, Peter thought, it was lucky for 
him that it was heights he minded. It wo^d have been awftd 
to have been in the Navy and to have minded being below 
decks. 

Methodically, they looked into every room. It was only half- 
past three, but the fog made a sort of twilight, so that the 
rooms looked even higher and more shadowy than they had 
done the day before. “And that’s all,” said Peter, when at last 
they stood in the circvilar tiled hall with the high dome above 
their heads. “I don’t think it’s really worth looking for a 
smuggler’s passage, and this fog mayn’t lift for ages.” 

“Oh, but we must,” said Lawrie. “Look for a passage, I 
mean. And even if we don’t, there are all the kitchens and 
places to look at. Gome on, Binks. We said eoetj room.” 

“Oh, all right.” He supposed it was all right. Even if the fog 
held, they couldn’t very well get lost, following the lane. And 
then they could take the bus from Farthing Fee. Ginty added, 
echoing his thought: “Only we must leave by five, if we’re 
going to ring Mummy at seven. It would awful if she 
thought she’d got to come rushing back or something.” 

“She shan’t, she shan’t,” sang Lawrie in a cheerful sing- 
song, pushing at the leather-covered door behind the staircase. 
“Come on, come on, my children dear, your fairy godmother 
is here.” 

The flagged kitchens and sculleries were cold, but somehow, 
with their enormous chimneys and black, time-dulled ranges, 
more interesting than the rest of the house. “If only there 
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wasn’t this fog,” said Ginty, standing directly under one 
gigantic chinmey, “this is the sort of chimney one ought to be 
able to see stars through in the day time. Isn’t it a waste? I’ve 
always wanted to, and when it’s fine there’s never the right 
sort of chinmey and now there’s the right sort of chimney 

“There’s a fog,” said Peter. “Foley would say that that was 
one of life’s little ironies.” 

It seemed queer, speaking his name aloud in what had once 
been his home; particularly as none of them had thought about 
the Foleys for quite a while. Ginty came out from under the 
chimney without speaking, and Lawrie and Nicola went off to 
explore on their own. After a minute Ginty said tentatively: 
“What d’you think he was like when he was young, your 
Foley? D’you think he’d ever have come down here much?” 

“Getting currants and things?” Peter made an effort to 
imagine Lieutenant L. P. Foley, R.N., at eight years old. “I 
don’t know a bit. I can’t think what he’d have been like as a 
kid.” 

“It must be beastly to have one’s house still there and not 
able to live in it,” oteerved Ginty reflectively. “I mean, if it 
was burnt to the ground or something, that wouldn’t be so 
bad. But I’d hate it — ^wouldn’t you? — ^to have to think of a lot 
of other pedple living in my house.” 

“Someone’s been sleeping in my bed,” said Peter, being 
Father Bear rather well. '‘Yes, I think I would. Is that Nick 
yelling?” 

They went out into the passag . For the moment neither 
twin was visible. Then Lawrie stuck her head round the comer 
crying impatiently: “Come on!” and they dashed after her. 

"Look!" she said proudly. 

Peter and Ginty squeezed past the opened door and looked. 
A long flight of stone stairs went down between damp bricked 
walls. Th^ could not see the bottom. 

“Nick nearly fidl down,” said Lawrie with relish. “Arc you 
coming? We’ve got our torches.” 
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Ginty shook her head, flushing a little. 

“I’ll wait for you,” she said quickly, “I’U ” she looked 

round. “I’ll sit on the backstairs or something. Only don’t be 
too long.” 

*'It isn’t really a secret passage,” said Lawrie, who wasn’t 
particularly imaginative where other people were concerned 
and hadn’t much patience with Ginty’s dislike of going under- 
ground. “It’s only a cellar.” 

“I know,” said Ginty, backing away. “I’ll wait on the 
stairs. But don’t be too long.” 

“We won’t,” said Peter. “Put on your torch, Lawrie. Is 
Nick down there?” 

A light appeared at the foot of the stairs and Nicola called 
impatiently: “Do get a move on. I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

“Show me what?” called Peter. “Lawrie, do for goodness 
sake stop playing Tinker Bell with that torch and shine it on 
the stairs. I can’t see where I’m going.” 

“Something very queer,” said Nicola, her voice sounding 
nearer. Peter hurried, felt his heel slip on something slimy, 
nearly sat down, and finished the descent cautiously. Nicola 
appeared out of the darkness, looking smudged and cobwebby. 

“We don’t need both torches on now,” said Peter. “Save 
yours, Lawrie. One never knows how much is really left in the 
beastly things. What is this place?” 

**I think it must have been the wine cellar,” said Nicola, her 
voice echoing a little in the damp vault. “Anyway, there are a 
lot of bins, and it looks as if there are some bottles right at the 
end. But that isn’t what I wanted to show you. Do buck up.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“I think there’s someone living here,” said Nicola over her 
shoulder as she led the way down a wide passage lined (as she 
had said) with empty wine bins. Then, abruptly, the passage 
widened into a room. The light from Nicola’s torch fell on a 
very ordinary kitchen chair and table. 
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Peter, who had been prepared for a bed and a body at the 
least, got his breath bacL 

“You chump, you. 1 expect that was always there.” 

“I expect it was,” said Nicola. “And I’m not at aU a chump. 
If you’ll just look for a moment, dear boy, you’ll see it’s dean. 
So’s the floor.” 

Peter looked. He looked at the bins, which were grey with 
thick, undisturbed dust, and at the table-top which was as 
clean as the one at home. He said huskily: “Can we open those 
shutters, do you think?” 

It was not easy. The shutters, at least, had not been touched 
for years. Standing on the chair, Peter tugged; and at length, 
unexpectedly, the shutter gave, rending away from its hinges 
altogether. Peter staggered off the chair to the floor, still 
clutching it. 

“Ugh!” he said, leaning it against the wall. “It’s filthy.” 

Thriftily, Nicola switched off her torch. Lawrie said with a 
chuckle: “You do look funny, Binxs. I.ike a not-quite nigger 
minstrel.” 

Peter ignored her. He was looking round the cellar for more 
signs of occupation, and he was hoping he wouldn’t find them. 
But they were there. A spent match, the empty cover of a cheap, 
loose-leavedr note-book, a screwed-up sheet of newspaper 

He picked it up, smoothed it out, and felt his heart thump. 
For it was the Daily Mirror comic strip: and it was only five 
days old. 

There was a sudden blaze if light. Peter looking up, 
startled, thinking that the cellar’s occupant had returned, saw 
that it was only Nicola, who had turned on a handlamp she 
had found, and was looking rather startled herself at the 
amount of light it gave. She recovered, however, and said: 
“Now we can look round properly. That window’s too base- 
menty to let in an awful lot of light.” 

Peter hesitated. He rather thought they ought to go away at 
once. Whoever it was who came here, and however little right 
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they had to be here, they themselves had none at all. If it were 
a tramp — ^but a tramp would only use a place like this to sleep 
in: there was no sign of a bed or any sort of bedding. Someone 
of their own age, then, who had made a secret place for them- 
selves — ^but that lamp didn’t look like something which might 
belong to a person of their age. And then the solution came to 
him in a sudden blaze of relief. Of course! The Foleys them- 
selves! Mariners was sdll for sale. They would have every right 
to come here and use any part of the house they liked. . . . 
Peter stopped feeling quite so relieved. In that case, it was 
very odd indeed that the only part of the house which showed 
signs of use should be a blacked-out cellar. . . . 

“I say. Peter.” 

"Yes?” 

"Come here.” 

Lawrie and Nicola were sitting on the floor at the far end of 
the cellar beside the bin which still held a few bottles. He went 
across to them. 

“Look what we’ve found.” 

It was a deed box with a broken lock. The initials F. de N. F. 
could still be seen painted in white on the side. Nicola, the lid 
thrown back, was sorting methodically through the contents. 
Lawrie, deeply absorbed, was pressed close agaiibt her. 

"Oh, look here, Nick ” 

"What?” 

"You can’t go looking at old family papers.” 

"'Fhey aren’t old family papers. TTiey’re not old at all.” 

“What are they, then?” 

"I don’t know,” said Nicola in an odd-so\mding voice. 
"Let’s take it over to the table.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“Under that bin. Under a lot of sacking. Gan you grab that 
handle?” ' 

But Peter hesitated; he wanted to push the box back under 

the sacking, and clear out now — ^this moment 
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*‘Look here, Nick ” 

** ’Scuse me,” said Nicola politely. She scrambled to her feet, 
still hugging the box, carri^ it to the table with a rush and 
dumped it. Lawrie followed with the lamp. 

“Nick, if it’s letters ** 

“It isn’t letters, I keep telling you. At least, not that sort. I 
wish you’d come and look.” 

“D’you know what I think?” said Lawrie. 

“What?” 

“I think it’s a spy ring.” 

“Oh, Lawrie!” Peter was so relieved that he laughed. 
“What utter tripe!” 

“It’s not tripe. You look. There’s masses of microfilm, and 
letters that don’t mean anything, so they must be in code, and 
hundreds of notes. Notes in maths.” 

“Motes in maths?” 

Nicola pushed a small sheaf of paper across to him. The 
sheets were four inches square and very thin. He picked them 
up and saw what Lawrie meant. He saw also that even though 
maths was his best subject, the formulae were far too compli- 
cated for him to have the slightest chance of grasping them. 
He stood staring down at them. 

“Then theifie are these,” said Nicola. “And these.” 

‘These’ were the letters, which were written on the same 
kind of paper as the formuiae, and which, as Lawrie had said, 
didn’t mean anything. ‘And these’ were the masses of micro- 
film. Peter pushed the letters aside md picked up the micro- 
film. 

“D’you know what I think?” said Lawrie. 

“What?” he muttered. 

“/ think we ought to call the cops.” 

Peter turned quite pale. “But ” 

“I thought the police at first,” said Nicola. “But now I 
don’t.” Peter look^ at her hopefully. “/ think we ought to 
take the whole lot over to Farrant to Daddy. He’ll know we’re 
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not being funny, and the police mightn’t. Specially if Lawrie 
began talking spy rings to them. Jt’U be much quicker in the 
end.” 

“But we don’t know ” 

“No, we don’t, and I don’t see how we can find out, just us. 
That’s why I think Daddy ought to see it. He can.” 

“But suppose it’s just ” 

“Just what?” 

“Well, just nothing. Just something from the war that’s been 
forgotten. We’d look such fools.” 

“Only to Daddy.” Nicola looked puzzled. “Do you really 
think we oughtn’t to? Because even if it’s only old stuff, I 
should have thought the Navy ought to have it back.” 

“Why the Navy?” 

“Well, look, you goop. There’s a sub on one of those bits of 
film.” 

That did make a difference. Peter, who wasn’t at all keen to 
explain to his father or the police how they had discovered the 
deed-box (trespassing, housebreaking) and being told that 
they had stumbled on secret, official papers and that it would 
be better not to make nuisances of themselves in future, 
hooked a foot round the chair-leg and sat down. He picked up 
the microfilm and held it against the handlamp. 

“Not there. Further on,” said Nicola, leaning over his 
shoulder. "There." 

“I don’t think that’s a sub,” he said slowly. 

“Don’t you? What is it, then?” 

He hesitated a moment before he said uncertainly: “I think 
it’s a torpedo. Let me look properly,” and pulled the strip of 
film through his fingers until he got to the beginning. Then, 
methodically, he began to study each negative. Some seemed 
to be photographs of letters, and that was no use to him, be- 
cause they were too tiny and anyway they wer^ backwards. 
But there were others which looked as if they might be photo- 
graphs of charts and constructional drawings: another of an 
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some which he couldn’t make out at all; and the 
torpedo again. . . . Peter began to wonder if Lawrie mightn’t 
be right. But a spy ring! It was too fantastic. And why should 
a spy ring operate in Mariners and keep its loot in a deed-box 
marked F. de N. F.? Ought the Foleys to be warned that some- 
one was using Mariners for something very odd indeed? Or if 
they* could get hold of Foley before they did anything else, 
might he be able to explain the whole thing without any fuss 
at all? 


[iv] 

It was very quiet on the backstairs. Ginty, who had been 
waiting for some time now, hugged her knees and stared out at 
the fog which still pressed against the barred window at the 
end of the passage. She had been thinking about a good many 
things in a vague sort of way. The people at the hotel . . . 
Johnnie Thorpe . . . the Fair Wind . . . the sea . . . swimming 
. . . next term ... the «ummer term was always the best, 
Ginty thought, simply because it was the swimming term. She 
loved swimming; it was one of the few things that was always 
as good as you thought it was going to be. Hockey and tennis 
and cricket were all very well in their way, but if you were off 
your game yotl could make an awful fool of yourself. Ginty 
wound the end of her shoe lace round her finger and wondered 
if she might win the miduie school diving cup. She badly 
wanted to: her elder sister Rowan would almost certainly win 
the senior. She imagined the end of t< 'm: Miss Keith standii^ 
behind her table with all the cups and shields and colours on 
it, reading from a list: Senior Diving Cup — Rowan Marlm. 
Middle School Diving Cup — Virginia Marlow; and then hersdf 
getting up and squeezing along the row of her form with 
people whispering good show and biffing her on the back. 
Ginty shut her eyes and shut off her thoughts at the same time. 
It wasn’t lucky to imagine one’s success. It made the thing 
almost certain not to happen. 
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A soft chug-chug broke the silence. Ginty supposed it was a 
motor-cyclist bumping slowly down the lane. But when it 
stopped the house seemed almost more silent than before. 
Ginty wondered what on earth was keeping the others so long. 
Her feet sounding very loud on the bare boards, she went 
along the passage and looked down the steps. There was a 
greyish sort of light coming from somewhere and a faint sound 
of voices. So they were still alivfe. She called down the steps, 
meaning to call loudly, but somehow, in the silence of the 
house and the twilight of the fog, her voice sounded barely 
audible. No one answered her. She waited a moment, and 
then went back to the stairs. 

But now, for no special reason, she had begun to feel ner- 
vous and uneasy. Not just bored and impatient because she 
had been left alone so long, but a sort of eerie apprehension 
that the house was much too still inside and much too lonely 
outside. And the fog was so thick you couldn’t see a yard from 
the window: anyone — a, whole gang of people — could be 
creeping up to the house and you would never know it till you 
stepped out into the ambush. 

Ginty clenched her hands desperately. Being underground 
wasn’t the only thing that frightened her. Ever since that time 
in the cellar (which, curiously enough, hadn’t deemed nearly 
as frightening at the time, with people talking to her through 
a hole in the wall, and pushing in chocolate and cups of tea, as 
it had been afterwards, remembering) she had always been 
liable to become suddenly terrified for no very good reason. 
All sorts of things could become frightening if you began to 
think about them — ^travelling in trains, sitting in the gallery of 
a theatre, thunderstorms — all manner of things. It wasn’t 
reasonable, and she did her best to hide her panics, for she was 
very much ashamed of them. But there was no denying they 
existed, or that one had caught up vith her now. 

Whenever Ginty was frightened, a little sharp pain started 
under her ribs. It was there now, beasdy, like a dozen pins 
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Stuck in all at once. Ginty told herself she was a fool. It was 
idiotic to sit here and frighten herself with stories of things that 
couldn’t possibly happen. It was only that she was cold and 
wanted her tea; and that the fog was so thick and muffling; 
and that the house was so silent 

But the house wasn’t silent any more. Upstairs, a door had 
closed. 

Desperately, Ginty choked down her panic. One of the 
doors they had opened must have closed by itself. Or rats. 
Rats, people said, made very human-soundii^ noises. . . . 

Her heart was banging so hard that she couldn’t tell 
whether she heard footsteps or not. She told herself she didn’t 
— ^that it was all imagination. She sat perfectly still, holding 
her hands together, trying to keep them from trembling. But it 
didn’t help much. Swallowing hard, she got up. And as she 
did so she saw something move. On the landir^ above, two 
legs walked silently behind the balustrade. 

Afterwards, she thought of all manner of sensible and re* 
sourceful things she might have done. At the time she did 
none of them. She felt so weak with terror that she thought 
she would never be able to move or think coherently again. 
And then she did the silliest thing she could possibly have 
done. She bolted headlong along the passage and down the 
cellar steps, calling loudly: “Aren’t you coming? Haven’t you 
finished yet? You’ve been simply ages.’’ 

They were surprised but pleased jy her appearance. They 
said Hullo, and What was up? and then started to explain 
about the cellar’s inhabitant and the deed-box. Ginty, keep- 
ing her head down and pretending to examine the sheets of 
paper, barely heard what they said: there was a horrible roar- 
ing noise in Jier head and she couldn’t breathe properly. 

“So we’re going to take the whole lot back to the hotd,’’ 
finished Peter in a doubtful but determined voice, “and then, 
in the morning ’’ 
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Lawrie made an odd noise between a gasp and a squeak. It 
startled him. 

“What are you doing?” he said impatiently. 

“By the bins,” whispered Lawrie. 



For a moment they all stood petrified: and then a man 
moved into the circle of light. Peter took one look and then 
said, with immense relief: “Oh, thank goodness. Look here, 
sir, I know we shouldn’t be here, but it’s this stuff we’ve 

found ” ' 

He pushed the small wads of paper and the coils of micro- 
film across the table as if they ought to be able to speak for 
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themselves; and as he did so, saw the revolver in Foley’s hand, 
pointing directly at him. 

After that, everything seemed to become violent and hur- 
ried and confused and yet to take an enormously long time to 
happen. The papers and the microfilm were vanishing into 
Foley’s pocket: they were hurrying up the cellar stairs and 
into the passage, with Foley behind them: they were hurrying 
through the small park which surrounded the house, feeling 
the fog like wet, sea-smelling wool in their faces, half-losing 
one another, stumbling over irregularities in the ground, col- 
liding with tree-trunks, feeling invisible arms of blackberry 
whip painfully across their legs and arms, always with the 
sense that Foley and his gun were at their heels. And then, just 
when it seemed that the park must go on for ever, they 
reached a wall. Foley jerked open a small door and they were 
standing on the foreshore; the dinghy was tied to the bank 
only a few yards away. 

“Get in,’’ said Foley. “Quickly. Hurry.’’ 

They got in. The dinghy moved beneath them. Ginty 
stumbled towards the bows, Nicola and Peter sat on the 
thwarts. 

“Hurry up,*’ said Foley into the fog. 

But nothing moved. Foley came across to the dinghy and 
looked down at them. 

“Where’s the other one?” 

They looked at one another. Thev looked back towards the 
house. They listened. But nothing moved and there was no 
sound. Lawrie had gone. 



Thursday Afternoon (i) 


* 

Lawrie Runsjbr it 


I awrie recovered her wits sooner than the others: to be 
exact, they returned to her, a bit shaken, but intact, as 
^they were being herded up the cellar stairs. Perhaps this 
was because Lawrie, though she was neither as brave as 
Nicola nor as matter-of-fact as Peter and Ginty, was not at all 
surprised at meeting a spy in real life and finding it was some- 
one she knew. Like the others, she thought of spies and 
gangsters as people you met with chiefly in books and plays 
and films; but then to Lawrie, films and pla^ were never 
quite pretence; they were something, so Lawrie thought pri- 
vately, which went on with a particular life of their own, even 
when the last performance was ended at the cinema or the 
curtain came down on the last act. When people burgled and 
spied and murdered in real life, it was, so Lawrie thought 
secretly, because the special life of the cinema and the theatre 
had overlapped the ordinary, safe, school-and-home life that 
she and her family lived. So to meet a man with a gun in an 
empty house seemed to Lawrie a perfectly possible thing to 
happen. Really, when you remembered the number of times 
it happened in films, it was only surprising that it hadn’t hap- 
pened sooner. She was, she found to her annoyance, a bit 
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scared, because even though spies and gangsters always came 
to a sticky end in the last reel, the innocent people quite often 
came to stickier ends before that. All the same, in spite of 
being scared, Lawrie, in an odd way, was rather enjoying her- 
self. She kept thinking: “This is how it feels — ^this is how my 
feet go — ^when I’m in films I must remember this.’’ 

They all stumbled through the foggy park, and Lawrie kept 
e3q)ecting somethii^ to happen. What ought to happen, of 
course, was that Peter should knock up Foley’s gun, Ut him a 
tremendous thump on the chin, and then they would all 
leap on Foley and bring him to the ground and truss him up. 
Then three would stay on guard while the other one rush^ 
back to civilization to call the cops. But nothing of the kind 
seemed to be going to happen. So far as Lawrie could see — 
and the mist, as they entered the little wood near the end of 
the park seemed thicker than ever, so that Foley and the 
others looked almost like ghosts — they were all going to trot 
obediently in front of Foley until he told them to stop. And 
suppose, as they scurried along, Foley shot each of them in the 
back, one, two, three, four, and dropped them in the sea? A 
nice thing that would be, thought Lawrie, not so much 
alarmed as indignant. Even if Foley were caught by the cops and 
brought to Justice several reels on, it wouldn’t help them any. 

It vras while she was thinking this that she fell into the little 
hollow. It was a fairly sh. Jow hollow and it was full of leaves, 
so Lawrie fell soft, but all the same, it knocked the breath out 
of her. For the moment she simply 'ouldn’t get up. And by the 
time she was able to sit up, still rather breathless, she was 
alone. She was just going to shout “Hi!’’ when she stuffed her 
fingers into her mouth to stop herself. As it was, a stifled little 
crow got out, but luckily there was no answering shout. Law- 
lie lay down fiat on the leaves and waited, counting up to two 
hundird. 

Still nothing happened. Lawrie Su. up. She was almost pre- 
pared, because she had seen it happen so often, to find herself 
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looking into the muzzle of Foley’s revolver, or to find that two 
perfectly strange men — other members of the gang — ^were 
standing over her. But nothing like that happened. The only 
things in sight were the trees and the fog. 

The trees and the fog. Lawrie’s heart sank. Trees were bad 
enough: she had heard plenty of tales of people walking in 
circles among trees until they collapsed from exhaustion and 
the snow covered them. Nor that there was likely to be any 
snow at this time of year; and, of course, once the fog lifted, 
she could probably find her way out easily enough. She re- 
membered the little wood as they had seen it from the crow’s- 
nest earlier that afternoon. It hadn’t really looked like more 
than a fair-sized belt of trees. 

But at the same time, Lawrie didn’t think she ought to wait. 
The fog was partly enemy, but pardy friend too; if Foley were 
to come after her, it would be the best hiding-place of all. 
Lawrie looked at the little hollow and at the place where her 
head had been lying: she knew where it was, because there was 
a rotten tree-stump direcdy ahead: very well, then. If she 
turned her back on that she would be facing towards the house. 

Lawrie turned round. And at that moment, just for an in- 
stant, the fog lifted like a curtain. It showed the house — not 
quite where she had expected it, rather more tu the left — but 
much more important, it showed her a high wail only a few 
yards away. A high wall. The wall, probably, round the pro- 
perty. If she were to follow that, she couldn’t 'possibly get lost. 

A better idea occurred to her. If it was an old wall like the 
one at home, it was probably a bit worn and climbable. And if 
she could get over the wall and into the lane she wouldn’t have 
to pass the house again. That would be very useful. If Foley 
and his gang were up at the house waiting for her — Lawrie’s 
heart bumped — she would slip by in the fog and miss them 
altogether. 

The fog had come down again, but by now Lawrie was 
standing under the wall. It was a good fifteen feet: Lawrie 
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wondered if, once she had climbed to the top, she would ever 
be able to get down again. She didn’t think she’d care to risk 
a jump and the possibility of a twisted ankle. When things hurt 
Lawrie, they hurt her a lot. Mrs. Marlow said that LAwrie 
made more fuss over a routine visit to the dentist and a tiny 
filling than all the rest of the family put together. Running for 
help despite a sprained ankle, like all the best school-story 
heroines, wasn’t something C,awrie had ever felt she’d be able 
to do, however many lives depended on her. But this bit of 
wall looked climbable — ^up or down. She wished she were 
Ginty, who was the best climber in the family, and who would 
have been at the top in two twos, but as it was, she supposed 
she’d just have to make do with being herself. It wasn’t too 
difficult — rather a lot of toes and fingers and a nasty bit where 
she had to lie flat to the wall and hold on, like a fly, by suction 
almost. But after a while, a bit grazed and grubby and breath- 
less, she got to the top and looked over. Then she grimaced. 
The other side of the wall was quite smooth. She’d have to 
crawl along the top for a bit and see what she could find. 

And then she saw she couldn’t. Indeed, if she hadn’t chosen 
that particular bit, she probably 'vouldn’t have been able to 
get up at all. For as far along as she could see, the top of the wall 
was protected*by broken glass and a single coil of barbed wire. 
It was only here, where the top had crumbled away, that one 
could get over. Whoev* ” had told Nicola that the Foleys 
weren’t friendly people had been right. 

Still, there wasn’t much point in climbing down again. 
Lawrie pulled herself up and wO’ ved her legs round so that 
they dangled over the lane. She still didn’t think she could 
jump — ^indeed, when she looked down, the wall looked much 
higher than when she had looked up. She wondered if she 
could hang j^y her hands and then drop — but there were only 
about four feet of Lawrie and a good fifteen of wall. That 
still left eleven feet — ^no, a bit le.«i ^ause her arms would 
lengthen her 
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Lawrie had an idea. She wriggled out of the woollen car> 
digan her mother had made her promise to wear when she 
went out, and looked about her. Just beside her hand a loop of 
iron stuck up out of the broken piece of wail. Lawrie doubled 
the cardigan sleeve round it, and tied it with what she hoped 
was a round turn and two half-hitches. If Peter or Nicola had 
been there it would have been a round turn and two half- 
hitches without any question at all. But Peter and Nicola had 
other things to think of. Lawrie gave the sleeve a tug and 
hoped for die best. 

llien, very gingerly, she took hold of the cardigan and let 
herself over the wall, trying to brace her feet against it as she 
had seen moimtaineers do in photographs. She couldn’t really 
manage it very well. She went down in a series of jerks and 
thumps, clutching desperately at the cardigan until she 
reached the other sleeve. And then the knot, which was really 
rather a poor imitation of what she had intended, gave way. 
Lawrie fell the last few feet into a ditch full of netUes and 
brambles. 

Netdes are beasdy things: so are brambles. Lawrie, bumped 
and grazed and scratched and stung, scrambled out of the 
ditch, not cryii^, but feeling as if the swollen, hiccoughy feel- 
ing in her throat might mean tears at any moment. Lawrie 
cried much more than anyone else in the family, and the rest 
of them took it so much for granted that Lawrie never 
bothered very much: if she felt like crying, she did. But Just at 
the moment it didn’t seem as if tears were going to help much 
or get her any sympathy at all. Silently, desperately, Lawrie 
hunted for some dock leaves. But even when she had found a 
clump and scrubbed the leaves over her arms and legs, they 
didn’t seem to do much good. The cold, stinging irritation 
went on just the same. 

It was cold and wet with the fog all round. Lawrie struggled 
into her cardigan, barely noticing that it was badly turn and 
stained. She started off along the lane and then remembered 
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that the wall ought to be on her left. She was about to turn 
round and go back when she heard the sound G^nty had heard 
earlier — a quiet chug-chug, muffled by the fog. Lawrie 
stopped. She remembered what Nicola had told her about the 
boat coming in the previous evening. If Foley had gone — ^if he 
had left the other three gagged and bound on the bank — ^it 
would be only sensible to free them at once so that they could 
all dash back to the hotel and tell the police. Lawrie went 
stealthily forward, remembering that it might, without any 
difflculty at all, be a trap. But no one waited round the comer 
of the wall with a cosh. The boat h<td gone. Even the dinghy 
had gone. There was no one left at all, though Lawrie searched 
and searched, scurryii^ anxiously up and down the bank like 
a dog at a station who has mislaid his owner. The only sounds 
now were the water whispering against the other bank and a 
seagull crying sharply once as it flew through the fog far above 
her head. 

It was then, as she stood peering into the fog bank as if, if 
only she looked long enough, it must surely clear and show 
her something comforting, that the whole thing stopped being 
something out of a film and became dreadfully, frighteningly 
real. The boat had gone; Nicola and Peter and Ginty had 
gone; there was only Lawrie and the fog and the emptiness of 
the surrounding fields which might, for all anyone knew, con* 
tain hordes of enemies, v 'iting to leap out on her. 

It was lucky she happened to be standing on the small trod- 
den path which was the continuation of the lane, for she 
simply turned away from the wate- and ran. She ran blindly, 
sobbing in a desperate panicky way, just aware that she was 
running back past the wall, past the gates and into the lane 
between the hedges. Then, as she ran on, not noticing the 
blackberry thorns which snatched at her, she heard the foot- 
steps. When she stopped, so did they. When she ran on, so did 
they. 

Lawrie put her fists to her mouth to stop her crying. She was 
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more frightened than she had ever been in her life, but she 
could still think. It occurred to her that if there were really 
someone following her, he had only to run fast between the 
hedges and he would catch her without any trouble at all. The 
sensible thing to do would be to get through the hedge into the 
fields and then the fog would help. 

It was no use trying to break a way through the hedge, for 
it was far too thick and thorny. Lawrie walked quietly, almost 
on tiptoe, licking up her tears as they fell, and wiping her 
cheek with her hands. At last, after what seemed a fearfully 
long time, she came to a gate. She looked back into the fog, 
but nothing moved, so she climbed over quickly, dashed under 
the shelter of the hedge, lay flat, and waited. She waited for 
what seemed like a long time, but no one went past on the 
other side. 

She got up and began to run again. Some of the fields were 
grass, some ploughed with crops growing in them. After she 
had crossed each she had either to find a gap in the hedge or 
the proper gate. She began to feel very tired; and at last her 
foot, not looking where it was going, caught itself on a half- 
buried piece of iron and tripped her up. 

She fell on grass. It was so lovely to lie still that she didn’t 
think she’d ever get up again. For the moment, she simply 
couldn’t get up and go on. She looked at her watch and saw 
that it was just five past five. It seemed odd that it could still 
be a perfectly ordinary time like that when such extraordinary 
things had been happening. For that matter, were still happen- 
ing. She had no right to be lying here on this lovely soft soak- 
ing grass. Lawrie counted ten slowly and got up. 

The mist was thinning. It blew past her in long drifts, and 
the trees and hedges became first dark shapes and then their 
proper selves again. The sky overhead was a soft twilight blue 
with long golden mares’ tails sweeping across it. Lawrie tried 
to run and found that it was as much as she could do to walk 
fast. 
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Suddenly she pushed her way through the last hedge and 
found that she was on rough, open ground. Then, farther 
away, she saw a street lamp. She was at Farthing Fee. 

It was twenty-past five. Lawrie looked over her shoulder. 
She supposed no one had really been following her at all — the 
footsteps had just been imagination; the sensible thing to do 
would be to wait for the half-past five bus. But she didn’t t hink 
she could. It was too lonely — all tlie downs and fields and 
trees and things. Lawrie started to trudge along the unmade 
road, thinking she would pick up the bus when it passed her 
on its return journey to St.-Anne’S“Byfleet. 

After a while the little bus went by, going towards Farthing 
Fee. Lawrie trudged on. She was very tired and in a queer, 
jumpy sort of mood when every bush behind every gate 
seemed to lurk like an enemy. Lawrie began to think she 
wouldn’t phone from the hotel. You couldn’t tell, when it was 
a matter of spies and gangsters, who mightn’t be in league 
with the enemy. Suppose the hotel manager was? Suppose by 
now Foley had got in touch with him through his secret trans- 
mitter? Suppose they were waiting for her when she got in 
and pretended to let her telephone and then drugged her or 
something? Lawrie had seen plenty of films where that sort of 
thing happenod and she wasn’t going to be caught like that. 
She would get off the bus ir the High Street and telephone 
from the post office. She ’’adn’t any money on her, but that 
wouldn’t matter: Mununy had said they were to reverse the 
charges. 

She heard the sound of the bus ^olting along behind her. 
She turned round thankfully and held up her hand. And it 
didn’t stop. It was full to the brim. It simply bucketed past 
her, leaving her behind on the pavement. 

Tears rolled down Lawrie’s checks. She was so tired and 
unhappy that she could have opened her mouth and bellowed 
like a baby. Only you couldn’t in ' K ‘ street, not at Lawrie’s 
age. Much embarrassed by the inquisitive stares of two passing 
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children a year or so younger than herself, Lawrie licked up 
her tears and trudged on. 

Sometimes she tried to rui^ particularly when the street was 
empty. But her legs were tired, almost with a tiredness of their 
own, and they weren’t much good at it. She found herself 
looking enviously at the snug bungalows and small houses as 
she went by, with their trim, bright gardens in front and 
bright-lighted rooms behind. She felt dreadfully forlorn and 
outcast trudging along by herself, in the middle of a perfectly 
horrid happening, wiA no one at all to talk to. In all Ae other 
awful things that had happened in Lawrie’s life, there had 
always been someone else. Generally Nicola. Fearfully, Lawrie 
wondered where Nicola was now. 

She turned a comer and found herself in a main road. And 
there were buses passing all the time. Lawrie saw the back of 
one with St. ~ Anne* s-By fleet on the destination panel, which had 
just been held up by the traffic lights. Lawrie made her legs 
run, saw the lights change to amber and scrambled aboard 
just in time. 

The conductor was on the upper deck. Lawrie saw a seat in 
the front beside a fat woman with a basket, and, with a lovely 
feeling of relief, sat down on it. It was wonderful to be back, 
just for a moment, in the ordinary world of lights and buses 
and shopping baskets and ‘Fares, please!’ . . . 

“Fares, please!” thought Lawrie, horrified. 

But she hadn’t got any money. At least, she didn’t think so. 
Surreptitiously, Lawrie put her hand first into one pocket of 
her shorts, then the other. Panic-stricken, she decided to sit 
very still and look as if she wasn’t there. She wouldn’t cheat 
the bus company. She’d pay a double fare next time she was 
on a bus. But she simply couldn’t face all the business of name 
and address or, almost worse, some strange grown-up offering 
to pay for her. 

Luckily, the conductor hadn’t noticed her scramble at the 
traffic lights. He thought he’d taken all the lower-deck fares. 
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He Stood on the step, making up his time-sheet and checking 
the numbers on his tickets; Lawrie could see his reflection in 
the glass screen behind the driver’s compartment. As each 
stop jolted her nearer to St.-Anne’s, Lawrie relaxed. It 
wouldn’t be far to walk, even if she was turned off now. 

But she wasn’t turned off. The bus turned into the High 
Street and the fat woman beside Lawrie got up. The post 
ofBce was just across the stteet. Lawrie got up too, and fol- 
lowed the woman down the bus. As they stood on the step, the 
woman turned and looked at Lawrie. Lawrie smiled politdy, 
not much liking the look of her — she had a tight, thin litde 
mouth and too much lipstick on it, thought Lawrie critically 
— ^but wanting to be pohte. But the woman didn’t smile back. 
She said sharply, loudly: “Well, and aren’t you going to pay 
your fare? Or did you think you were going to get away with a 
free ride?’’ 

Poor Lawrie turned scarlet. The conductor looked at her. 
So did all the people who had been near enough to hear what 
the woman had said. The conductor said: “Didn’t 1 give you 
a ticket then, m’ dear?’’ 

Dumbly, Lawrie shook her head. 

“Where’d you get on, then?’’ The conductor took up his 
rack of tickefr, and the bus pulled up at the stopping place. 

She had to say something. “I haven’t got — any money,’’ she 
muttered desperately, fc ing all the eyes around her borii^ 
into her like spikes. 

“Thought she’d have a free i'de, 1 daresay,’’ said the 
woman triumphantly, looking round for applause. “These 
children are up to anything these days — ^wangle this, get away 
with that ’’ 

“Can’t afford free rides, m’ dear,’’ said the conductor, 
winking ch^rfully. “Company’d be broke in a week. What’s 
your name, now? Where d’you live^’’ 

“I’m in a fiightful hurry,’’ burs< .tut Lawrie desperately. 
**Won’t it do if 1 pay double next time?’’ 
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“Oh, yes. I’m sure,” said the woman nastily. “That’s a 
likely one.” 

“Just your name and where you live,” said the conductor. 
“Makes it easier, like, than having to remember.” 

“But I would remember — oh, well, then, it’s Marlow. And 
we’re staying at the Majestic Hotel. On the front.” Lawrie 
tried to jump off. 

But the conductor caught her ^m. “Hey!” he said. “Don’t 
give me that, now. Majestic Hotel?” 

“ Really said the woman. And there was a titter of laughter 
from the other passengers and from the waiting queue. 

Lawrie looked bewildered. But if she could have seen her- 
self— scratched, grubby, her shorts and cardigan tom, her 
jersey stained green — she wouldn’t have wondered. She didn’t 
look in the least like the sort of child whose parents might be 
staying at the Majestic. 

“Now, see here, m’ dear ” began the conductor. 

“Aw, get a move on, Fred,” said a workman w’ho was wait- 
ing, fuming at the delay. “Can’t stand here all night. Forget it, 
can’t you? Likely her dad’ll give her a good hiding when she 
comes in, as it is. My missus would if one of ours turned up, 
looking like that.” 

The conductor looked over Lawrie’s head and prepared for 
argument: “Now see here, Charlie, m’ dear ” 

Lawrie saw her chance and took it. She wrenched herself 
free, darted through the crowd by the steps, heard a roar of 
laughter behind her, and dashed out from behind the bus. 
She never saw the motor which swerved and braked in a 
frantic, unsuccessful effort to avoid her and came squealing to 
a standstill ten yards farther on from where she lay face 
downwards in the gutter on the far side of the road. 

“Right under my wheels, officer,” stammered the driver of 
the car which had knocked Lawrie down. “I hadn’t a chance, 

not in a thousand. She ran out from behind that bus ” 
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“It was her fare, m* dear,” said the conductor, who looked 
as green as the unfortunate driver. “Tried to make a bolt for 
it, she did. ’Tis right what he says, ’n you can take my word 

for it. Never looked to right nor left. Just went slick across ” 

“Yes,” said the policeman, writing stolidly. “Now, if you’ll 
give me your name, sir — and yours, too, Fred. Anyone know 
who she is? Joe, have you telephoned the ambulance?” 
“Chemist’s done that,” said Joe. “He’s bringing a rug.” 



“Put it over her, then. Best not try to move her. Wasn’t no 
one with her, then?” 

“By herself, she was,” said the fat woman. “There now, 
what a terrible thing to happen. Seems like a judgment 
almost, doesn’t it? It’s their poor mothers I’m sorry for, that’s 
what I always say.” 

Fred muttered something about judgments being more use- 
fully visited on meddlesome matties who couldn’t keep their 
tongues to tljemselves. 

“She said”, said the woman, ignoring this after an offended 
silence, “that she was staying at the . >. .ijestic. But that sounds 
a likely tale to me, don’t you think so, officer? Though I must 
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say when I saw her on the bus last night — the Farthing Fee 
bus, officer — she looked tidier than she did to-night.** 
“Majestic,** said the policeman, writing it down. “Never 
can tell. Did she say her name?*’ 

“Something beginning with T,** said the woman in her con- 
fident carrying voice. “What was it now?** 

“Marlow,** said the conductor stolidly. 

“Marlow,** repeated the womdn. “Yes, that’s right. It was 
something else I was thinking of. Yes, Marlow, she said.** 
Robert Anquetil, easing his way through the outskirts of the 
crowd, heard her. He stopped, and then began to push his way 
gently through. He looked at what he could see of Lawrie and 
then touched the policeman on the shoulder. 

“Yes, sir? — Oh, hullo, Bob. Pretty mess, isn’t it?** 

“Did you say the child’s name was Marlow?” 

“Fred, here, says she said so. Why? D’you know her?” 

“I can’t tell without seeing her face. Is she ?” 

“She’s not dead, but I’m not trying to move her.” A bell 
rang urgently in the distance, and came rapidly nearer. 
“There’s the ambulance now. You’d best wait and see.” 

The crowd parted and let the ambulance through. The 
attendants sprang out, lifted Lawrie on to the stretcher, and 
turned to slide it back into the ambulance. 

“Just a minute,” said the policeman. “There, Bob. D’you 
know her?” 

“Yes,” said Anquetil after a moment, his face rather white. 
“Her name’s Nicola Marlow. She’s staying with her family at 
the Majestic. But I think the mother’s away at Farrant for the 
week-end. Look here, can I go with her? If she comes round in 
the ambulance. I’ll at least be a familiar face.” 

The policeman nodded. Anquetil followed the stretcher in- 
side. The policeman dispersed the crowd, and th<tn, getting on 
his bicycle, pedalled slowly along the road towards the 
Majestic Hotel. 
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Thursday Night (i) 

* 

Midnight Corner ence 


I n a dingy room at the back of the police station a man sat 
leafing through a file. He was a tall, bony man, dressed in 
tweeds, with features that looked as if they had been 
slapped on while the reddish clay was still wet. Occasionally he 
glanced at his watch; now and then he drank a mouthful of 
tea from the oversize cup beside him. After a time, as a distant 
clock was chiming one of the quartos, footsteps sounded along 
the passage and Anquetil came in, looking tired. 

“Oh, ther^you are, Robbie,” said the man at the desk. 
“What’s been keeping you? Sit down and have some tea.” 

“I’ve been up at the h . ^pital, sir,” said Anquetil, drawing 
up one of the hard chairs, “waiting for that child to come 
round. I thought she might talk tc me more easily than to a 
strange policeman. But she isn’t round yet, and her mother’s 
arrived, so I thought I might as well come away.” 

“What did you tell Mrs. Marlow?” 

“Nothing, sir^ At least — 1 said I was plain clothes, and that 
we wanted t 9 know what had happened as soon as possible, so 
that we could begin looking for the other three in the right 
place: so, if the child came round, would she please tell us 
exactly what she said, even if it sounded like nonsense.” 
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**Did she believe the plain-clothes bit?” 

“Oh, yes. She wasn’t really thinking about me at all. What 
with the one in hospital and the three missing, I don’t suppose 
she cared if I was the man in the moon. There was one thing, 
though.” 

“Yes?” 

“She didn’t think the child was Nicola — the one 1 know. 
She says she thinks it’s much moi'e likely to be her twin, Law- 
rie, because the child Lawrie would be more likely to forget 
her bus fare.” 

“Does that make any difference as far as we’re concerned?” 

“I don’t think so. Except that it does make the Foley possi- 
bility that much more likely.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the Taliman is gone. Nicola wouldn’t have gone in 
her for fun, because she insists she’s always sick. But I don’t 
know, sir,” said Robert gloomily. “Now I’ve had time to think 
it over, I don’t know that I haven’t been jumping to conclu- 
sions without a shred of real evidence. It’s quite likely I’ve 
brought you down on a thorough-going goose-chase.” 

Commander Whittier sat back and lit his pipe. When it was 
well alight he said: “Well. Let’s see what we have to go on. 
What are the possibilities as you see them now? You’ve been 
down to Mariners?” 

“Yes. I went as soon as they took the child into the operat- 
ing theatre. According to the doctor she’s come off more lightly 
than she had any right to, but it sounded fairly fierce to me.” 

“What’s the damage?” 

“Concussion and bruises. Two cracked ribs and a bone 
broken in her arm. And her leg’s fractured, they think.” 

“Hm. Then I don’t suppose we’ll get much out of her for a 
while. When she does come round and if she does mention 
Foley, you’d better talk loudly about drug smuggling. That’ll 
explain our rather excessive interest. Well, go on, Robbie. You 
went along to Mariners?” 
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“Yes. It was dark, of course, and I couldn’t do much about 
lights in case it was a false alarm and Lewis was still around. 
But I’ll swear the place was empty when I went over it. The 
only thing I found was in the cellar — ^this piece of paper, sir,” 
said Robert handing it across. “It was lying in a comer as if 
it had fallen out of something. And there was an empty deed- 
box, open, on the table. There was nothing else at all. Except 
that the Talisman and her dinghy are both gone.” 

“As if whoever had taken her didn’t mean to come back? 
’M,” said Whittier, studying the paper in his hand. “I think 
the Special Branch people had better look at this. It may be a 
code, or it may be a formula of some sort. Either way, it’s 
beyond me. Well, go on, Robbie.” 

"A,” said Robert firmly, “it’s just coincidence: Lewis has 
gone in the Talisman and the childien have disappeared in- 
dependently — fallen into the quarry, or lost themselves in the 
fog; the police have search parties out. B, the children made 
off in the Talisman, and because of the fog and the gale, have 
had to stay at sea; or, of course, they may have tried to get 
back and wrecked themselves. In that case, I suppose we can 
assume that Lewis is still ashore. Or C, they went back to 
Mariners as Nicola said they would, discovered something, 
were caught By Lewis and taken off. Those are the only alter- 
natives I can think of, sir.” 

“And which d’you thn.iL the most likely?” 

“A and C,” said Robert promptly. “I don’t think they’re the 
sort of children who’d think it clc ' t to make off in someone 
elsc’s boat. And as I said before, if Nicola’s one of the missing, 
I don’t think she’d have gone just for the fun of it. Unless, of 
course, she went to find out if she could sail without being sea- 
sick. It’s just possible.” 

Whittier s»t doodling thoughtfully on the cover of the file in 
front of him. He said at length: "E'’cn if your first two alterna- 
tives are correct, they’re no use to u . For the time being, we 
may as well concentrate on C. If things are coming to a head 
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with Foley and his lot, we may be able to get a real lead on 
him. You’d better tell me the whole thing from the banning. 
I only came in on it a week ago, and I can never make any* 
thing of these wretched reports. They’re always meaningless.” 

Anquetil, who had first met Commander Whittier when they 
were both working for Intelligence during the war, remem* 
bered that familiar complaint and smiled faintly. He got his 
pipe going, collected his thoughts and said at last, abruptly: 

“I got into this because of that job we did in France — the 
Abbeville business. About a year ago the Admiralty began to 
have reason to believe that there was a leakage of information 
somewhere — nothing very vital, but nothing they could put 
their finger on. After a bit, they had a stroke of luck and nar- 
rowed it down to one of their clerks — a girl called Ida Gross. 
So they planted some information in her way, just to make 
sure, and setded down to discover how it was leaving the 
country.” 

Whitder said “Ida Cross”, nodded, and went on doodling 
heavily. 

“After a bit, one or two things began to add up. One of our 
M.T.B.’s reported the presence of a submarine during an anti- 
sub exercise — ^which wasn’t particularly odd in itself, except 
that this sub was in a position which our own ptople couldn’t 
account for. None of our subs had been in that particular spot 
during any part of the exercise. So they filed that away and 
went on looking. And then a series of reports came in from 
two of our agents in the Baltic that a number of Nazis, who 
were wanted for war crimes, had been given their lives on con- 
dition that they acted as go-betweens — carrier pigeons — ^you 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes.” 

“After a bit they got names and particulars.(.A couple of 
S.S. men, three guards from various concentration camp», a 
number of minor Party officials who hadn’t behaved very 
nicely — ^that sort of person. And then one of our agents came 
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across with the information that all these people were col- 
lected together in a small port on the Baltic and were to leave 
by U-boat on the night’s tide.” Anquetil began to light his 
pipe again. “The Admiralty haven’t heard any more from 
him. They think he must be dead.” 

“Quite so.” 

“Well. There wasn’t a lot they could do. It wasn’t much to 
go on. But they sent out a Couple of destroyers with instruc- 
tions to pick up if possible, and then shadow. And more by 
luck than anything else, the destroyers did get on to her. And 
they did shadow her for quite a way— enough to have some 
idea of her course and destination. But then — they think — ^the 
sub must have got suspicious because she suddenly went to 
sleep on the bottom and in the end gave them the slip alto- 
gether. It wasn’t entirely their fault — there was a full gale 
blowing and they had their hands full and by morning, so far 
as they could tell, she’d gone.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“That was all for some months. And then she — the U-boat 
— ^was picked up again. A young man who’d been out in a 
sailing dinghy, tumbled into the coastguards’ hut above St.- 
Anne’s, full of information about a whale which had surfaced 
and nearly unsized him. The Admiralty got the report and 
said yes, absolutely, it must have been a very large whale in- 
deed, and where exactly v.id this happen? So the young man 
produced his log, full of pride and excitement and a lot of 
details he’d remembered afterwai-'s — ^how it looked at him 
and how it blew and what its name was and how it had told 
him that the wife and children were up north but quite well, 
thank you ” 

Whittier griimed. 

“So then the Admiralty got its file down and had a look 
and tried to see how things added up so far. They were a bit 
worried by now, because though all me planted information 
was going out very nicely, other stuff, stuff that Ida Cross or 
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someone else had dug up for themselves, was going out too. 
They could have pulled in the Cross woman, of course, but in 
a way, she was their only real clue. They knew about the 
U-boat, but she was being darned elusive — they think she’s 
probably one of the snorkel type. And they didn’t know who 
was passing the information from Cross to the U-boat. They 
wanted, you sec, to have <3S much as possible inside the bag 
before they pulled the string.” 

Whittier said “Quite so”, and blew a long and thoughtful 
cloud of smoke. His pencil scratched across the surface of the file. 

“Well. They sieved through everything they’d got. And they 
came to the conclusion that the U-boat’s stamping-ground was 
somewhere near the St.-Annes. That’s when I came into it. 
They knew I knew this coast, and they thought a fishing- 
smack would be less obvious than a destroyer. But what I 
couldn’t see was why a U-boat should choose this coast for the 
meeting-place. The tides are bad, the shoals are bad, there’s a 
lot of traffic one way and another — anyway, I told the Ad- 
miralty what I thought and they said they knew all that, and 
they agreed it was mad, but there it was. They’d keep open 
minds, but until they got another lead, they wanted this coast 
watched.” 

“Quite so.” 

“Well, I mulled it over, and gradually it began to seem as if 
it might not be such a mad idea on the U-boat’s part as I’d 
thought. After all, if you want to hide, it’s best to choose 
either the most obvious place, because that’s where no one will 
look for you, or the least obvious, because that’ll take the 
searchers a long time too. And then I had another thought: 
that it might be something to do with their shore contact. 
Perhaps, for some reason, he or she had to be here. So I kept 
a look-out for the U-boat, but I watched the natives too. It 
was none of the fishermen — or at least, I was fairly sure it 
wasn’t. There never seemed to be any stragglers — or at least, 
not regular ones; and no one seemed to be in the habit of taking 
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their boat out at odd times. And then I had a stroke of luck. 
1 saw Ida Cross.” 

“Go on.” 

“She’s one of those plain creatures. Stringy hair, and a pale 
thin face, and rather thick glasses. They’d pointed her out to 
me at the Admiralty. Anyway, there she was, walking down 
the High Street in full hiker’s kit — rucksack, walking-stick, 
shorts, stout shoes and ankle socks, and looking as if she had 
a blister on her heel. So I followed. We both took the bus to a 
dreary little place called Farthing Fee, and I went into a shop 
to buy a torch battery while Ida looked at a map.” Anquetil 
was silent tor a moment, staring at the doodles on the file 
cover. “When I came out she was just turning down the lane 
labelled ‘Footpath to Mariners’. And then of comrse I knew. 
It was Lewis Foley.” 

Whittier looked up. “You’re quite sure in your own mind 
about Foley? Remembering that he is a naval officer, and that 
his war record was spc..tacular, if rackety?” 

“Quite sure, sir.” 

“Why, Robbie?” 

“Because Lewis has no loyalties, only enmities. I don’t think 
for a moment he’s an ardent Communist. I think he’s only in 
it, because lie gets a peculiar kick out of being on his own 
against the rest of us. He always did.” Robert met Whittier’s 
eyes. “I may be taking a lot for granted, sir, but when I saw 
Ida Cross go down that lane, I could have kicked myself for 
being so slow. Anyway, I caught t ,e next bus back and wrote 
a line to the Admiralty. The next thing I knew was a wire tell- 
ing me to come up immediately. Some imbecile had left a Top 
Secret file within Ida’s reach and it had been tampered with.” 

“Go on.” 

“That was last Tuesday. This morning”~Anquetil looked 
at his watch — "yesterday morning, N!"ola Marlow told me that 
she and her brother, Peter, had seen Lewis and that they’d been 
into Mariners. Oh no,” as Whittier looked up in some Sur- 
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prise, "not as burglars. Mariners has been empty for years. 
And they didn’t know it was in any way connected with the 
Foleys — they only wondered, afterwards, if it might be. Nicola 
said they thought of going back and I warned her off. But 
when she (or what 1 thought was Nicola) turned up like that, 
the first thing I thought was that they’d gone back after all, 
that Lewis had caught them and that Nicola had come back 
for help. I didn’t know about the other child — Lawrie — ^then. 
But it all adds up much the same. That’s why I waited at the 
hospital. Because if she came round and remembered, it might 
save so much time.’’ 

"So it would,’’ said Whittier, drawing a complicated por- 
trait of a sea-serpent, "but we obviously can’t count on that. 
We’ll get on to Special Branch and get them to send their 
people down to look over Mariners as soon as it’s light. If the 
children were there, we’ll soon know from their finger-prints. 
Foley, too. Tell me, now. If Foley did find the children there 
— what’s he likely to have done?’’ 

Robert hesitated. But he said at length: “I don’t think he’s 
likely to have hurt them. I should think he’d take them with 
him in the Talisman. Of course, he may have left them tied up 
somewhere, which would be rather terrifying, but not lethal. 
But then, if the reason they haven’t turned up is because Lewis 
caught them, it can only be because they’d discovered some- 
thing. And then he couldn’t afford to leave them behind. If 
they were just cheerfully sitting in the crow’s-nest taking it in 
turns to look through the telescope, he need only have bawled 
them out for trespassing and sent them home.’’ 

"Crow’s-nest? Telescope?’’ 

Anquetil explained. Whittier said: "If you hadn’t been 
down to Mariners, I’d suggest that the crow’s-nest had given 
way and they’d fallen. But I suppose you’ve cot'ered that?’’ 

Robert nodded. Whittier doodled some more and then said: 
"Why can’t Mrs. Marlow say for certain which child it is? 
Aren’t the clothes any clue?’’ 
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**No. Because they both wore the same. And as they’re home 
clothes, not school, they aren’t marked.” 

Whittier went on doodling. He said: “Coming back to 
Foley. Why shouldn’t he have hit the children on the head 
and pushed them over the side?” 

“Well,” said Robert, looking rather white, “I suppose he 
could have done. But if he was going to do anything of that 

sort, I think we’d have fouAd the — ^the ” 

“The little corpusses?” 



“Yes— by now. He has a shocking temper for about thirty 
seconds at a time. But in the ordinary way, he’s rather a gentle 
person.” 

“I see. You Jjnow Foley rather well, don’t you?” 

“Pretty v»ell. In a sort of way, we’ve been friends all our 
lives.” 

“Yes. Look here. D’you want to go on with this? I daresay 
I could get you out of it.” 
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“I did wonder,” said Robert candidly, "the day I saw Ida 
Cross galumphing down the lane. If there'd been anyone 
handy then, I think I would have chucked it. But by the time 
I’d had time to think it over, I decided I’d rather know for 
certain — ^what happens in the end, I mean. All that.” 

“All right. And of course, we may be too late all round. 
Supposing your theory is right, they may all be aboard the 
U-boat by now.” 

Robert stared at him appalled. He said violently: “Oh, for 
heaven’s sake, no. Look here, sir. For one thing, I don’t think, 
Lewis would willingly hand them over to thugs like that. He’s 
quite irresponsible, but he’s not callous. And for another thing, 
this must all have been a quite unexpected complication for 
him. He wouldn’t have had time to arrange a rendezvous yet. 
And if they were at sea when the storm blew up, they certainly 
won’t be able to transfer from the Talisman to the U-boat until 
the gale blows itself out.” 

“Quite so. Very reasonable. But I just mention it.” 

Robert opened his mouth, shut it again and said nothing. 
He got up, pulled back the blind and saw that it was just be- 
ginning to get light; the rain was clearing and the clouds were 
beginning to roll away and leave patches of clear sky. Even the 
wind was less violent than it had been an hour agd. Perhaps by 
breakfast time, the missing trio would have been found, rather 
damp, perhaps, and hungry, but quite safe and more than 
ready to chatter about the night’s adventure. Perhaps in an 
hour or so, Lawrie — ^Nicola — ^would regain consciousness and 
be able to say what had happened. Rather desperately, 
Robert set himself to try to believe all this. 

But by midday none of these things had happened. Lawrie 
was still unconscious. And the men of the Special branch who 
had come down to look over Mariners, had told Anquetil that 
not only the majority of the finger-prints they had found in the 
house compared with those in the children’s bedrooms (the 
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children’s were all over the house; Foley’s mainly in the wine- 
cellar) : but that four mackintoshes had been found in one of 
the ovens (where Lawrie had dumped them the day before, 
acting on some primitive notion of tidiness). As for Anquetil 
himself, he had walked down to Fitton’s Creek (the local name 
for the hidden sea) while the* Special Branch people searched 
the house, and had found that the Talisman and the dinghy 
were still missing. It seemed certain, thought Anquetil. with a 
curious sense of personal loss, that if it were Lewis who had 
taken the Talisman^ he had gone and did not mean to return. 
They would have to search the sea for the boat. The Talisman's 
engine was capable of perhaps three knots and she would have 
put to sea — when? There was no means of telling until that 
child came round. Not then, perhaps. For even though the 
children had been at Mariners, the alternatives remained: the 
children need not necessarily have encountered Lewis: they 
could have * ‘borrowed” the Talisman and Lewis might still be 
ashore. ... Or Lewis might have set sail from Fitton’s Greek 
long after the children had left. . . . From what the hotel 
people had said, the children could have reached Mariners 
about eleven-thirty the previous morning. And by eleven- 
thirty that night the Talisman was gone. The margin was enor- 
mous. Anqifetil, who had been making calculations on the 
back of an envelope, stuffed it, rather hopelessly, into his 
pocket. In any case, it hardly mattered. A ’plane could quarter 
the sea far more speedily and efficiently than a ship. 

He walked back up the lane to ’ le car and found one of the 
men in the act of scrambling down from the wall with a torn 
piece of knitted material in his hand. 

“Where the child climbed over, I suppose,” said Anquetil. 
“She was wearing a na\y cardigan. It lends a bit of colour to 
the escape theory, I suppose, but after all, children do climb 
walls for fun. I don’t think it helps is very much, except that 
we’d better search the grounds. They could have gone through 
the park to the creek.” 
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But the grounds yielded no clues. Driving back, Anquetil 
called in at the police station before going on to the hospital, 
to see if news of any kind had come in that would put a more 
cheerful complexion on the matter. He badly wanted some- 
thing comforting to tell Mrs. Marlow. 

But when he got in, the only items awaiting him were a 
piece of wood and a life-belt lying on the sergeant’s desk. The 
planking bore the letters *TSMA”. The life-belt was more 
plainly marked. 

Anquetil stared at them, shocked and silent. The sergeant 
looked at him lugubriously. 

“Coastguard brought them in, not fifteen minutes back. 
Picked up near the Pot Hole. Looks bad, doesn’t it?’’ 

Anquetil nodded speechlessly; he felt in his pocket for his 
pipe. After a moment he said: 

“Look here, Sid. Ring the hospital and ask for Mrs. Marlow. 
Ask if the child’s come round, because if she has I must go up 
there. But if not, tell Mrs. Marlow that I asked you to tell her 
that we’ve discovered that the children wtre at the house and 
that’s all we know for certain. But for pity’s sake, don’t tell her 
about this. If anything — ^if they have been drowned — ^wc shall 
know soon enough.’’ 

The sergeant nodded, putting out his hand to the telephone. 
The Pot Hole was a great place for finding things; and not only 
wreckage. 
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* 


Shipwreck 


[i] 

T he Talisman had been motoring over the oily water for 
nearly an hour, Peter and Ginty were in the cabin, 
Nicola, who hao pleaded inevitable sea-sickness and 
been believed because her cheeks were already the colour of 
cream cheese, was in the cockpit. The tell-tale compass in the 
cabin roof still swung a little as Foley took the Talisman past a 
reef, but Peter wasn’t watching it any more. He was sure now, 
without any hope of being \\ rong, that Foley was the enemy. 
Selby had been right. 

He had put off' believing it for quite a long time. After the 
confusion of the discovery in the cellar and the rush through 
the park, the whole thing had suddi .ily seemed to slacken back 
to normal. Standing on the bank, Foley had become quite 
ordinary again. He had pocketed his revolver and shrugged 
and laughed and said that Lawrie — if that was her name — was 
going to have a»long walk home. She should have waited and 
sailed back td St.-Anne’s with the rest of them. And then — and 
this was what had seemed so conviii^’ 'g while it was happen- 
ing — ^in a quite pleasant-sounding voice, but with an edge to it 
which had shrivelled them (Peter had heard that voice before) 
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he had given them a fine tongue-lashing for prying and tres- 
pass; there had been no spirit left in them by the time he re- 
marked that if they had had a fright it was no more than they 
deserved, and that if he ever saw them within a mile of his 
land again he would hand them over to the police. When Peter 
had protested huskily that they too could walk home, he had 
been told that Foley preferred to have tramps like themselves 
under his eye until they were well away from his property. 
There had been nothing to say to that. They had climbed 
aboard the Talisman and gone where they were sent in silence. 

But that had been over an hour ago. There had been time 
for Peter’s cheeks to cool, and for him to remember the sheets 
of formulae and the microphotographs and the expression on 
Foley’s face when he first found them. For a while he had still 
tried to persuade himself that these might represent Foley’s 
own work, or that Foley might be engaged on something like 
counter-espionage which would look frightfully suspicious, but 
really be immensely laudable. It was, Peter found, practically 
impossible to accept that someone who had been around the 
Ship in a perfectly ordinary way for two whole terms, was a 
traitor. 

Only — they were not sailing to St.-Annc’s-Oldport. If they 
had been, they should have been sailing due south long ago; 
and they had been, and were still, allowing for shoals and tide- 
rips, sailing north-cast. 

He pressed his face to a port-hole and wondered what was 
going to happen. The fog was still thick and from a long way 
off he could hear fog-horns. Peter swallowed hard on an un- 
easy thought that the fog was thick, the Talisman small, and 
just the right size for being trampled on if they struck one of 
the shipping lanes. He wished the Talisman's own fog-horn was 
in use, instead of lying on the bunk opposite, beside Ginty. 

He looked across at Ginty. She was sitting curled up on the 
bunk, her face pressed against the port-hole, shivering like a 
puppy. Rows worried her far more than punishments. She 
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would take lines or gating or stopped pocket-money quite 
cheerfully, but even a quite mild talking-to reduced her to 
shreds and tatters. It wasn’t any use trying to talk to her yet. 
Peter got off his bunk, and, moving very gently, tried the cabin 
doors. They were locked. As in their own boat, the engine was 
tucked away behind the companion ladder. But even so, there 
was nothing much he could do. It would need a crowbar, or 
something of that sort, and a ihuch stronger person than Peter, 
to do any real damage. Of course, it would probably be quite 
simple to switch off the petrol; and perfectly useless too. Foley 
would simply come down and switch it on again. 

Peter went back and sat on the bunk again and tried to 
think. If— he faced the prospect steadily, if shakily — ^if Foley 
meant to knock them on the head and dump them over the 
side, there was practically nothing they could do about it. He 
could deal with Nicola first, being the handiest, then Peter 
himself, then Ginty. They might put up some sort of a fight — 
Peter felt rather sick at tl^e thought of the inevitable defeat — 
but it wasn’t likely to last long. 

On the other hand, if Foley meant ^o murder them, he could 
easily have done so by now. So perhaps he wasn’t going to. 
Perhaps it wasn’t as easy to kill people in cold blood as it 
sometimes sounded. Perhaps— here Peter came fairly near to 
Foley’s present intentions- -perhaps he meant to put them 
ashore in some isolated place and let them get back to civiliza- 
tion as best they might. By the time they had told their story 
to the police, he would have an enoi .lous start, and to try to 
find a cutter the size of the Talisman once she was in deep 
water wouldn’t be easy. Besides, Foley could abandon her 
after a bit and get ashore in Spain, perhaps, or Portugal and 
lose himself. Thpre wasn’t much they could do about that, 
cither. 

Or w'as there? For one thing — this 'nrred to Peter for the 
first time — whatever plans Foley had made for escape if he 
were discovered (and Peter supposed that if you were passing 
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information to enemy agents, you must have a plan of escape) 
it wouldn’t be likely to include three unwanted passengers. It 
would include — ^perhaps— one body on the cellar floor and no 
witnesses. It wouldn’t take Lawrie, for instance, into account. 
Peter hoped fervently that Lawrie was being sensible, and not 
careering about the countryside telling a blood-curdling story 
to all and sundry. If only I.awrie would go straight to Daddy 
and tdl him first, things might move quickly. It was a bit soon, 
perhaps, to hope that a couple of M.L.s were already steaming 
to the rescue, but it needn’t take long, if only Lawrie showed 
some sense. It occurred to Peter that she might. It had been 
quite sensible to escape. It was a pity they all hadn’t — ^it would 
have been easy enough — the fog had been as thick as a curtain 
in the little wood. . . . 

But at the back of his mind he knew that though escape 
might have been easier and would certainly have been more 
comfortable, it was all to the good that they were here. At least 
they were a drag on Foley that he hadn’t bargained for. The 
microphotographs and the formulae were still within reach. If 
only they could delay Foley until Lawrie could tell her story to 
someone who would believe it, until the pursuit had time to 
catch up with them — Peter had another look at the engine. 
Would it be a good idea to switch off the petrol? Or would it 
be better to behave as if they suspected nothing? 

“Peter,” said Ginty in a shaken voice. 

He had almost forgotten her, she had been so quiet. “Hullo,” 
he said. 

“What d’you think’s going to happen?” 

“I don’t ^ow. I’ve been thinking ” 

“We’re not going to St.-Anne’s, are we?” She nodded miser- 
ably towards the cabin roof. “I’ve been watching.” 

“No. I know.” 

“Is he really a spy, d’you think?” 

Peter finally made up his mind. “Yes. I’m sure he is.” 

Ginty’s voice shook. “Oh, Binks, no.” 
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He decided it was no use trying to talk to Ginty at the 
moment; she was so obviously on the point of breaking down 
that he had to say something fairly calming. He said: 

“Look, Gin, it’s no good working yoursdf up. We can’t do 
anything much for the moment. If we kick up too much dust, 
he’ll tie us up or something, p’raps. We’re much better free. 
At least we can ’’ 

“What can we?’’ demandAl Ginty in a frightened voice. 

“Well — swim if we have to.’’ 

**Swim? But we must be miles out by now. We couldn’t 
possibly.’’ 

“I’ve been thinking,’’ said Peter carefully. “He may put us 
ashore somewhere soon. If we keep quiet and not seem to sus> 
pect anything, he may let us go, and then we can go straight 
to the police. So if he comes down, don’t ask any questions. 
Pretend we haven’t noticed the compass — ^pretend we still 
think it’s frightfully wicked of us to have gone trespassing — all 
that.’’ 

Ginty nodded, clenching her hands tightly. “But — Peter — ’’ 

“What?” 

“Do you — ^you don’t th-think he’s going to — to kill us, do 
you?” 

“No. Because if he was, he could have by now. Look, are 
you hungry? Because if y> •' arc, there’s sure to be something 
to eat down here.” 

But Ginty shook her head, and stared out of the port-hole 
again. Peter sighed. He felt prettj hungry himself, and he 
wished it was Ginty who was sitting sea-sick in the cockpit 
instead of Nicola. Nick would have been a much better com- 
panion. Together, they might have been able to plan some- 
thing. ... He rqplly was frightfully hungr\'. ... He decided to 
look for something to eat and to exploi c a little at the same time. 
There ought to be enough warning b"fore Foley came down. 

The lockers behind the bunks were lull of food. It was mostly 
in tins, but there were also some slabs of Dutch chocolate. 
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Peter took a slab, broke it in half, broke some off and stuffed 
it in his mouth, and shoved the rest into his pockets. 

The Ship’s Papers and the charts were in the locker under 
the bunk. The Papers were in an envelope and looked per- 
fectly ordinary. The charts. . . . Peter spread them out on the 
table, prepared to let them roll back at a moment’s notice and 
fling them into the locker, and rifled through them. The North 
Sea, the Skaggerack, a large-scale chart of a section of the 
Norwegian coast, the Baltic, a very old one of the Channel. . . . 
Peter began to notice that they were marked with little red 
stars in odd places, and that each star was dated. Red stars in 
the middle of the sea . . . they certainly weren’t lighthouses or 
lightships . . . and then he got it and his heart thumped un- 
pleasantly. Another ship. An enemy ship. Perhaps he was 
wrong alx>ut their being put ashore. Perhaps they were being 
taken to this ship, whoever she was. But why? The answer was 
much too clear and probable: to be interrogated and then 
killed. Peter leaned on the table, staring at the chart. It was 
absolutely essential that they should stop the boat somehow. 
Switching off the engine was no good — ^but if he could wreck 
it — there must be tools — ^at least while the fog and the calm 
lasted they could do nothing but drift. . . . 

Above his head came the sound of the cabm doors being 
unlocked. Peter let the charts roll themselves up and flung 
them into the locker almost in one movement. By the time 
Foley came into the cabin, he was sitting on the side of the 
bunk, staring at his hands. He did not dare to look up. He was 
afraid Foley might see from his face what he knew and what 
he meant to do if he could. 

“Get up a moment, will you?’’ said Foley, quite pleasantly. 
“I want to have a look at the chart.” 

Peter got up, stepping towards the doors. Liooking up, he 
could just see Nicola clutching the tiller. She didn’t look es- 
pecially sea-sick. If anything, she looked rather cheerful. 

“Sit down, will you?” said Foley, without turning round. 
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Peter sat down. If Foley was going to work out a course, it 
didn’t look as if a meeting with the other ship was particularly 
near. He wished he could think of something really clever to 
do — something like hitting Foley over the head and sailing the 
Talisman back to St.-Anne*s. If only he had thought of it 
sooner, he would have tried to have a spanner handy. Now, 
while Foley was bending over the chart, it would have been 
easy. . . . 

As if he felt his thoughts, Foley looked up and caught his 
eye. For a moment they stared at one another and then Foley 
looked down at the chart again. Peter felt his cheeks growing 
scarlet and his heart beginning to thump. Did Foley know 
what he was thinking? Had he shown much too clearly ? 

But Foley took no further notice of him. He seemed to have 
settled down to something rather complicated. Peter wished he 
could eat another square of chocolate, but he didn’t want 
Foley to know he’d been looking round the cabin. He shifted 
restlessly. He looked across at Ginty, at the companion, at the 
cabin roof- - 

He looked, and then looked violently away, in case Foley 
should look up and look with him. For the compass no longer 
pointed north-east. It had swung round south-west. Nicola was 
sailing the Talisman back to Oldport. 

He nearly choked with excitement: if only there was some- 
thing he could do to help. But he could think of nothing except 
to keep supremely still and silent and do nothing to distract 
Foley’s attention from whatever if was he was doing. But 
sooner or later he would finish, and then he would see, and 
then — Peter thought frantically and to no purpose. His mind 
rem2uned an obstinate, useless blank. 

The minutes ticked past. The hands on the little cabin clock 
moved almost without seeming to move. How long had they 
been at sea? A little over an hour and a half? And some of 
that must have been wasted amongst the shoals so far as dis- 
tance went. . . . Peter held his breath: five minutes . . . ten . . . 
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fifteen . . . twenty — ^Foley moved and Peter’s heart sank, but 
it was only to consult the mathematical tables beside him — 
twenty-five, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine 

Foley rolled up the charts. 

He got up, stooping under the low cabin roof and said to 
Peter: “Move your legs.’’ The Talisman's motion had become 
a little uncertain. The cabin doors, which had stayed open, 
swung to, almost closing. Just iur a moment, as he moved, 
Peter caught a glimpse of Nicola. She had let go the tiller and 
was bending down. He wondered, edging towards the doors 
and meditating a dash on deck, if she were feeling ill again. 

The cutter was beginning to dance like a skittbh pony: 
Ginty was staring out of her port-hole with an expression that 
seemed more astonished than anything else. And Foley — Peter 
saw him check for an instant, the check of someone who knows 
at last that something is wrong. He looked up, gave a queer 
wordless gasp, and scrambled to his feet. Peter, his fists 
clenched, the cabin doors swinging behind him, prepared to 
be in his way. Somehow, he was aware that the engine wasn't 
having much say in the direction the Talisman took any more; 
there was a different feel to her — ^the compass was swinging all 
over the place 

“Get out of my way,*’ snapped Foley. 

Peter retreated towards the ladder. He had vague thoughts 
of scrambling up and kicking Foley in the face as he came. 
Then he and Nicola would lock the doors (not much fun for 
Ginty) and take the Talisman back 

And at that moment the engine coughed twice and died. 

[ii] 

Nicola made up her mind about Foley much sooner than 
Peter. But then, she had had more opportunity^ She had felt 
dreadfully ill to b^in with, for the warm smell of oil and petrol 
added to the motion of the boat in the shoal water, had been 
too much for her, and she been sick three times almost im- 
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mediately, hanging over the coaming and wishing she could 
die, now, instantly, for the engine didn’t seem to be a particu- 
larly powerful one and it was going to take ages to get back to 
St Anne’s — ^ages of feeling absolutely awfid — ^es of being 
sick in front of strangers 

She became aware of a curious buzzing noise. There was the 
engine of course, and the sound of the sea round the boat, and 
a good many noises going oti in her own head, but this was 
different. It was irregular, but it was firm. Nicola had heard it 
before, during the short time she had been a member of the 
school guide company: it was a morse buzzer. 

She had been sick all she could be at the moment. She 
huddled back on the cockpit seat and looked at Foley. He was 
steering with his knee against the tiller and there was a thing 
which looked like a walkie-talkie on the seat beside him; and 
beside this, Foley was working a buzzer. Hazily, Nicola tried 
to read it, but she hadn’t had time to become very expert with 
a buzzer; she made out a few isolated letters and then she haul 
to be sick again. 

When that was over, Foley was just finishing. Nicola made 
out a group of letters, because they were repeated three times 
as if they were a signing-off signal. And then he pushed in the 
rod, snapped \he case over the buzzer, and put everything 
away in one of the lockers under the cockpit seat. Nicola shut 
her eyes. She felt icy cold, her head was full of cold cotton- 
wool, she seemed to be slowly floating away, and she was quite 
sure that Foley was a traitor. 

She felt something being tucked round her, but though it 
felt thick and heavy, if it was meant to keep her warm, it 
didn’t help much. And then Foley’s voice, quite close and 
friendly, said: “You do look cheap. Here, try this.’’ 

Nicola feltcomething round and metallic pushed between 
her lips and something that tuted nr'rfectly beastly ran into 
her mouth. She spluttered and swallowed, and swallowed 
i^ain 
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“Ugh!” said Nicola, getting her face away. 

“Don’t you like brandy?” 

“Is that brandy?” Nicola’s mouth was burning and the 
beastly taste was still there, but now that the brandy had hit 
her stomach it felt wonderful. A lovely warm glow. Nicola 
opened her eyes. 

“That’s better,” said Foley. He was looking at her with a 
sort of rueful concern. “I thought for a moment you were go- 
ing to pass out. You’d better have another swallow.” 

Gingerly, Nicola took the flask he held out to her, swal- 
lowed, .shuddered, and began to feel more human. Even her 
hands and feet felt fairly warm again. She hugged Foley’s coat 
round her, and handed the flask back. For the moment she felt 
quite friendly towards him. She looked about her, but the fog 
still clung to the surface of the sea and visibility was what 
Nicola supposed they called nil; it was almost like sailing about 
in a tent. If it hadn’t been for the wake, no one could have told 
they were moving. She asked: “When we get in to Oldport, 
shall I ask Mr. Anquetil to keep your dinghy for you, if we’re 
going to row ourselves in?” 

He had been thinking of something else and he said “Old- 
port?” almost absently. Then, as he realized what she had said, 
he glanced at her with a queer little half-smile. Nicola felt her- 
self become very still, almost as if she was bracing herself 
against a blow. But he didn’t say in so many words W^re not 
going to Oldport, Instead he said: “Are you a friend of Anque- 
til’s?” 

“Yes,” said Nicola. “He said he,” she hesitated: “he said 
he’d known you a long time.” 

Foley smiled again, still with that little half-smile. “So he 
has,” he said. “A very long time. Faithful Robert.” 

Nicola said nothing. She wanted to ask straight out if they 
were not going to Oldport after all, but the words stuck in her 
throat as if she might not be able to speak without bursting 
into tears. She shut her mouth tighdy and looked ahead to the 
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bows. Whatever happened, she wasn’t going to cry. To have 
been sick was bad enough, but that she couldn’t help. Anyone 
could help crying if they gave their mind to it. 

The litde engine chugged on. It was a less powerful one than 
the one in their own boat, thought Nicola, but neither Giles 
nor Daddy cared about using one much. Generally, they only 
used it to get in or out of a very crowded anchorage, and then 
not if they could help it. Probably Foley, thought Nicola con- 
temptuously, iised it any time things got difficult. Somehow, 
it helped a bit to think contemptuous things of him, even if it 
was probable that they weren’t especially true. 

Also, it occurred to her that she no longer felt sea-sick. Per- 
haps it was the excitement, perhaps it was that no one had 
thought of treating Nicola’s sea-sickness with brandy before, 
but she really felt quite well. She began to feel more cheerful. 
If she wasn’t going to be sick again, nothing would be so bad. 
Not even sailing with a traitor to an unknown destination. 

Nicola got up. She had to make sure about that. Moving as 
casually as she could, as if she was tired of sitting on that side 
and wanted a change of view, she edged her way across the 
cockpit, having a good look through ihe port-hole at the com- 
pass card as she did so. She sat down on the other side, curling 
her legs under*her and not looking at Foley. She felt pale, and 
she didn’t want him to know that she knew, or that knowing, 
she minded. But — north-e.ist by east; and they ought to be 
heading due south. Nicola felt her stomach give a sort of 
squeeze. Not as if she was going ti be sick, but the sort of 
squeeze one got before a match, even a form one. 

She sat quite still, trying to see a map of the coast in her 
head, trying to think where they might be making for. But 
there were so n^ny possibilities that after a bit she gave it up. 
There were hundreds of places and they might be making for 
any of them. Or none of them. Or the Baltic. She stared into 
the fog. 

The engine sounded rather odd, she thought: as if it were 
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missing a bit. Foley heard it too. He said: “Damn. She must 
be getting dry. I should have filled up before we started, but”, 
he gave Nicola that queer little grin again, as if she ought to 
see the joke too, “it was all rather a rush, wasn’t it? Look 
here, can you take the tiller a minute?” 

Nicola was up in an instant. He might be a traitor and good- 
ness only knew where they were going, but she wasn’t going 
to refuse a chance of actually steering a ship at sea. 

“Gently,” said Foley. “Don’t clutch. Think you’re riding a 
bicycle, and hold her lightly. That’s right. Keep her like that. 
I shan’t be a minute.” 

He was opening a locker under the cockpit seat and bringing 
out a can of petrol as he spoke. Then he opened a hinged flap 
in the cockpit floor, reached down, unscrewed a metal cap, 
and poured the petrol in. It took no time at all. Nicola re- 
linquished the tiller sadly and went back to her seat. For the 
first time she remembered Lawrie. 

She gave a sigh of relief. They weren’t entirely cut off, after 
all. But it would probably take Lawrie ages to get hold of 
anyone who was likely to believe her: even with the microfilm 
and the rest of the stuff, the only person Nicola had had any 
hope of convincing was Daddy. And if Lawrie turned up 
alone, or, worse still, blurted it all out over the telephone, they 
might so easily think it was just Lawrie doing another of her 
voices. Perhaps they wouldn’t believe her until the hotel 
people said that the rest of them hadn’t come in. And in the 
meantime they were sailing steadily north-east by east as fast 
as the engine would take them. A couple of lines jigged 
through Nicola’s head: 

And when Matilda shouted: '^Fire!" 

They only answered: **Little liar!** 

It sounded only too likely. Nicola made a mental resolve 
that Lawrie shouldn’t be allowed to practise her voices ever 
again. 
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If only there was something they could do to delay things. 
If only the fog would lift so that they could see where they 
were. Besides, if the fog lifted and the wind came, things would 
be so much easier. There was a lot you could do to sails: cut 
the sheets, slash the sails perhaps — ^Nicola fingered the knife 
in her pocket and felt bold and piratical. But an engine — 
Nicola knew nothing about engines. She didn’t see what you 
could possibly do to those. 

Time passed. The fog showed no sign of lifting. If anything, 
it seemed rather thicker, though a long swell was beginning to 
make the Talisman lift a little. Far away, Nicola could hear 
something that sounded like a distant cow. After a bit, it oc- 
curred to her that this was probably a fog-horn. She wondered 
why Foley wasn’t sounding, and then remembered that vessels 
under twenty tons weren’t legally obliged to. And the Talisman 
was a lot under twenty tons. All the same, Nicola didn’t think 
her father would have thought much of that for an argument. 

“Look here.’’ 

Nicola jumped. “Yes?” 

“Think you can take the tiller again for a bit?’’ 

She thought she probably ought to refuse, because it was 
pretty stupid, really, to keep on being so helpful; but the idea 
of steering thcT Talisman was too tempting. Nicola wriggled 
over to where Foley had been sitting and took the tiller in both 
hands. 

“That’s right. Firmly, but not too hard. Can you see the 
compass card? Then keep her as she't going now. I shan’t be 
long. Perhaps a quarter of an hour. Call me at once, though, 
if anything happens.’’ 

Foley nodded to her, opened the doors and ran down into 
the deep little ci^in. Nicola kept her eyes fixed on the compass 
card and found that she wasn’t doing too badly. Of course, it 
wasn’t like real sailing, but it felt wonderful. Nicola wriggled 
happily, looked at the compass card aud found she had come 
off course. She was just going to put the tiller over a little, 
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when the sudden blazing opportunity struck her; of course she 
needn’t go back on course; of course she needn’t. The thing to 
do now was to bring the Talisman round on a course south- 
west by west and keep her there till Foley came back. And if 
only Peter and Ginty could think of something clever — some- 
thing like jumping on Foley as he came down and hitting him 
over the head, they might get back altogether. 

A flame of excitement swept over her. She was about to 
swing the tiller over when she saw how stupid that would be. 
Even in the cabin, Foley would probably notice if the Talisman 
came about like that. Very carefully, fretting at the delay, 
even though it was so necessary, Nicola pressed on the helm. 
Very, very slowly the compass card swung round. Even Nicola 
wouldn’t have known they’d turned if she hadn’t been watch- 
ing it. But there it was. South-west by west. They were going 
home. 

She suddenly felt immensely happy. She knew it wasn’t a 
reasonable feeling, for in a very short time Foley would be 
back in the cockpit again, and the Talisman would be brought 
round on the right course once more. But just for the moment 
it was glorious to have done something that would at least 
bother him a bit. Nicola felt a bubble of happiness rise in her 
throat: she hummed a tune; after a moment she fitted words 
to it: 

“Injuns on the railroad 
Russians on the Spree 
Sugar in Uu petrol 
And up goes she! 


Injuns on the railroad " 

The thought hit Nicola like a blow in the chest. For a mo- 
ment she sat perfectly still at the tiller, holding her course, the 
idea spreading and glowing in her mind. Sugar in the petrol 
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Yes. Nicola hung on to the tiller as if it vras the only thing 
which kept her from wrenching up that little flap in the floor 
without wasting another second. But she had to wait. Foley 
couldn’t have been gone long — ^not more than a very few 
minutes. The thing would be to sail back as far as possible, and 
then, as soon as she heard Foley coming out of the cabin, put 
in the sugar. Nicola’s hand went into her pocket and found the 
six lumps she had put there after breakfast in case they met the 
pony again. Now. Open the little flap, reach down and un- 
screw whatever it was Foley had unscrewed — could the Talis- 
man sail herself that long without giving the show away? 

Better do it in two stages. Cautiously Nicola released the 
tiller, knelt on the floor and yanked the flap open. Then she 
scrambled back to the tiller. It was all right — ^barely a point 
off course. Nicola let go again, knelt by the open flap and 
reached down into the darkness. The smell of hot oil and petrol 
came up, a pungent, sickening smell. Nicola shut her eyes, 
groped wildly and felt for the cap. Better not unscrew it com- 
pletely. Better loosen it just enough to be able to get it off 
quickly when she needed to. . . . Nicola scrambled back to the 
tiller, black spots jigging in front of her eyes and swallowing 
desperately. 

But the wind of the Talisman’s motion and her own excite- 
ment fended off the sickness. In a moment or two Nicola felt all 
right again. Her heart thuiuping furiously, she clutched the 
tiller, trying to judge the time much as Peter was doing, more 
accurately, in the cabin. She seemed o sail and sail — ^it must 
be ages more than fifteen minutes — 

She realized suddenly that the speed and the motion had 
increased. And there was sound ahead — dull and muffled, but 
something more^than the chug of the Talisman’s engine and 
the chucUe o9 water past her sides. Nicola held on, peering 
ahead into the fog and uncomfortably conscious that it was 
much more difficult to hold her course than it had been. 
Something far stronger than herself was trying to take charge 
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of the boat. She stood up to get a better purchase on the tiller 
and as she did so, the fog seemed to thin a little. The muffled 
roar came steadily closer. Nicola looked ahead, suddenly able 
to see much farther. And then, as the fog eddied and lifted, she 
saw the white tossing waste of shoal water straight ahead, and 
felt the current’s tug on the boat grow stronger. 

Nicola gasped. From the cockpit of the litde Talisman, the 
breaking seas looked steeper ahd uglier than perhaps they 
were, and for a moment Nicola nearly threw in her hand and 
shouted for Foley; had she been a more experienced sailor, she 
would probably have done so. But then she remembered that 
if she called him up and he took them out of the shoals she 
would have achieved nothing but a half-hour’s delay. And if 
she waited much longer, Foley would feel for himself that there 
was something wrong; already the cabin doors were beginning 
to swing; as they swung open again she saw him move. Nicola 
let go the tiller and let the current take the boat; feverishly, she 
unscrewed the cap, dropped in the lumps of sugar, screwed it 
back, stamped on the flap, and scrambled back. Whatever 
happened, it was done now. With a sensation of choked excite- 
ment, Nicola grabbed the tiller and drove for the shoal water. 
The next moment the air was full of spray. Through the 
swinging cabin doors she caught a glimpse of^Foley standing 
up and Peter backing towards the companion ladder — 

And at that moment the engine coughed twice and died. 

[iii] 

The Talisman was flung every way at once. Nicola clung to 
the tiller, but more to have something to hold on to than for 
any good she thought she could do. She had a moment’s com- 
punction when she thought confusedly that even though Foley 
was a traitor, it was probably rather mean to ''wreck his ship 
when she was still wearing his jacket and he had given her 
brandy and been really rather kind — Giles, when she had 
ruined a day’s sailing for him by being sea-sick, had been far 
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less sympathetic. And then she saw Foley grab Peter from the 
companion ladder and swing him behind him into the cabin. 
She heard the crash as Peter cannoned into something and felt 
sorry for Foley no longer. 

And then he had wrenched the tiller from her and she had 
no time to think of anything except the questions with which 
he was pelting her; what course had she steered? for how long? 
and what the devil did she think she had been doing? 

Somehow, his fury and the glimmer of panic behind his eyes, 
made her feel very cool and confident, llie Talisman, caught 
between the current and the tide, was still being fiung about 
like a bottle in a fast stream, but Nicola didn’t care. She 
answered his questions briefly and truthfully, while Peter and 
Ginty came scrambling up the ladder into the cockpit, Peter 
with a swelling lump on his forehead. He didn’t look at Foley. 
He had rarely felt so small and foolish as when Foley yanked 
him off the companion and sent him sprawling into the cabin. 
In a way this was lucky, for his rage swamped the alarm he 
knew quite enough to feel at the sight of the danger they were 
in; he looked at Ginty, but Ginty was never afraid at sea. She 
held on to the coaming and eyed the white crests around them 
as confidently as if she were the mermaid Lawrie had wanted 
her to be. 

“What’s wrong with the engine?’’ shouted Foley above the 
noise the sea was making. 

But Nicola wasn’t telling. If he knew, there might be a way 
of putting it right and then all her rouble would have been 
wasted. She shouted back: “I don’t know,’’ and clutched at 
the coaming as the Talisman gave a particularly vicious leap 
and a lot of sea sloshed aboard. 

The current was sweeping them on at what seemed a tre> 
mendous rate, llie fog, sdthough they had barely noticed it in 
the last few minutes, was much thinpe.** Peter could feel a wind 
on his cheek, quite different from the one made by the Talis- 
man. Foley, who had yanked up the flaps in the floor and was 
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doing things to the engine, hadn’t noticed. Peter didn’t know 
whether to tell him or not. If they had been in any other patch 
of sea they could have set the sails as a matter of course, but 
there didn’t seem much hope of getting them up as things were 
now. The mainsail, perhaps, if she could be hoisted from the 
cockpit; but you would want to cram on everything you had 
to get steerage way against a current as strong as this; and the 


Talisnum was bucking like a stalhon; anyone brave enough — or 
foolhardy enough — ^to crawl out along the foredeck would 
stand an excellent chance of being jerked off and into the sea 
before they had gone a couple of feet. 

Suddenly the fog was gone, rolling away to make a brown 
smudge like smoke all along the horizon. And there before 
them, barely fifty yards away, was the lighthouse; black as 
the Limpet itself, towering, tremendous, lifted high above the 
sea on the highest point of the rocky island which was now 
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being laid bare by the falling tide. And at that moment, the 
engine picked up again. 

Foley flung himself on the tiller. He was trying to bring her 
round to run her ashore on the shingle; and slowly, fighting 
every inch of the way, the Talisman obeyed. But there was not 
room enough; driven by the current and the engine, the Talis^ 
man closed the gap between herself and the island long before 
she came round sufficiently to run ashore in comparative 
safety. There was a jarring crunch which flung them to the 
floor of the cockpit; and as they picked themselves up, the 
dinghy which they had been towing now drew attention to 
itself!^ coming up and banging heavily against the side. 


> 3 * 
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Thursday Night (2) 


The Lighthouse 


[i] 

E verything seemed so quiet and still all at once that they 
could hardly believe it. Grabbing at the coaming to keep 
themselves from sliding about the slanting floor of the 
cockpit, they braced themselves for something more to hap* 
pen. But nothing did; the waves broke quietly on the shingle a 
little way away, the wind hummed in the rigging, the sky 
overhead was a quiet evening blue filled with combings of 
mares’ tails. For a moment, no one moved. Thed Foley groped 
in the locker under the cockpit seat for the transmitting set. As 
he climbed cautiously along the foredeck, he said over his 
shoulder: "You three had better come ashore too. Better bring 
some stores with you.” He dropped over the bows, scrambled 
across the rocks, dropped on to the shingle with a crunch, and 
walked up the beach to a stairway cut in the rock. He took the 
steps two at a time, opened the door into the lighthouse and 
slammed it behind him. 

The children looked at one another. Then Nicola said: 
“What d’you think he’ll do now?” 

“How should I know?” Peter looked at the expanse of empty 
sea, wishing for a passing yacht whose crew might come to the 
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rescue and finish a job they had so far bungled pretty badly. 
“P’raps we’d better get the stores and bedding and stuff 
ashore. We shan’t be sleeping in the Talisman to-night.’’ 

“Shan’t we? D’you think we’re going to stay here?’’ 

“I don’t see what else we’re going to do. She won’t float off 
much before high water, 1 shouldn’t think. Besides, she may 
be damaged. I expect — ’’ 

He had been going to say»7 expect Fol^s gone to whistle up the 
other ship, but he stopped himself. It sound^ too ominous and 
frightening. He said instead in a muffled sort of voice: “I ec- 
pect we’d better get the stores out,’’ and went down into the 
cabin. 

They found that the easiest way to deal with this was for 
Peter to hand things up to Nicola, for Nicola to scramble along 
the deck to the bows, and for Ginty to take them up the beach 
and dump them in a tidy pile at the foot of the stairway. When 
it came to the charts, Peter hesitated. In one way, he would 
have liked to destroy them; on the other hand, with those 
crimson stars on them, they were evidence of a sort. Peter left 
them for a bit, and handed up the primiis and the cans of 
petrol and paraffin. By the time he had done this he had made 
up his mind. He tucked the charts under his arm and scrambled 
up the compahion ladder, saying: “All clear below.’’ Then he 
and Nicola edged aloi^ the foredeck for the last time and 
jumped ashore to join Ginty on the beach. 

“He’s still in there,’’ said Ginty, who was looking white and 
miserable. “Peter, why — V* 

But Peter had remembered something else and was taking 
off shoes and socks. Wading cautiously, for the stones were 
sharp, he waded out to the Talisman’s stem and freed the 
dinghy’s painter. Then he wraded back towards the shingle, 
the little fflnghy boimcing behind him. The others helped him 
pull her up the beach. 

“Peter, listen,’’ said Ginty as they tugged. 

“Listen whatf’’ 
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"Why are we bringing everything ashore? Why don’t we get 
away?” 

“How?” 

"Oh, Peter. In the boat. Can’t we refloat her or something?” 

"How?” 

“With the engine. Oh, Binks, do for goodness’ sake let’s get 
away.” 

Peter looked as if he might be ‘going to say “How?” again. 
But instead he said: "I don’t see how we can. Even if the en- 
gine would take her off, the minute it started up Foley would 
be out here.” 

"Couldn’t we tow her off in the dinghy? Like Giles did when 
we went aground that time in the Hamble?” 

"We might. But she seems pretty fast to me. If you ask me, 
her bows are jammed between those rocks. It’s not as if she 
were on mud. And I don’t think we cmdd row against that cur- 
rent, even though the tide’d be with us.” 

Ginty’s face quivered. "Oh, Peter, don’t keep saying why 
we can’t. Do think of some way we can — ^we can ” 

Peter kicked at a stone. "Look here. Gin. I don’t think 
there’s any way we can get away at the moment. And as a 
matter of fact, I don’t know if we ought to.” 

"Ought? — why oughtn’t we?” 

Peter looked up with a worried face. "Because he’s still-got 
the microfilm and the rest of the stuff on him. If there’s a 
chance of getting it away from him or stopping him handing 
it over, then I expect we ought to.” 

"But how can we do anytldng?” 

“I don’t know. P’raps we can’t.” 

"But if we got away, we could sail back to St.-Anne’s and 
get the police or someone. He can’t get away if the boat’s 
gone.” 

“N-no.” Peter thought of that other ship of whose existence 
he was so certain. "But suppose he destroyed all the stufi* be- 
fore we got back. It would just be our word against his. And 
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his family’s lived at Mariners for centuries. Why should anyone 
believe he’s a traitor?” 

“But casCt we do anything?” Ginty’s voice had b^un to 
waver, rather like Lawrie’s when something went badly 
wrong. “He’ll just — She’ll Just " 

“You’re forgetting Lawrie,” said Nicola. “She knows what’s 
happened, more or less. She must have told someone by now. 
And besides, we have done something. We’re back here, in> 
stead of miles away at sea. It isn’t much, but it’s something 
against him.” 

Peter remembered something. “Nick, what happened to the 
engine? Did you do something to it?” 

But Nicola had already made up her mind about that. She 
still thought it would be as well if it remained a mystery to 
Foley, and if she were the only person who knew, the more 
chance there was of its staying a secret. So she said: “Not a 
thing,” and looked at Ginty. But Ginty had walked off. She 
had walked down to the edge of the sea, and was shoving 
rather hard at some limpets on the top of a large rock. Her 
back looked very miserable, as if she didn’t much want to talk 
to either of them. 

“Let’s go inside,” said Peter softly to Nicola, after a mo- 
ment. • 

They went softly up the rock steps and into the lighthouse. 
A door faced them and fron. oehind it, very faintly, they could 
hear the sound of the buzzer. Peter put his hand to the door- 
handle and turned it gently. But th< door was locked. They 
turned their attention to the stairs which went curving up 
between the inner and the outer walls. 

There were five stories with a room on each. The first was 
vdiere Foley was; the second had chairs and a table; the third 
and fourth had^unks built against the walk; the fifth was the 
lantern itself. Nicola and Peter did no more than glance into 
each; they wanted to see what there was to be seen, but they 
didn’t want to be caught doing it. They had left the lantern 
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and were going down again, when Peter dashed back and 
reappeared with a key in his hand. 

“Take them out of the doors as we go down,” he whispered 
to Nicola, “and then we’ll throw them in the sea. He can’t 
lock us in then.” 

It was an easy thing to do, but nightmarish all the same. 
They scurried down ^e stairs, dragging the keys from the 
locks, seeming to take an appallkig time and nervously terri* 
lied that Foley would finish what he was doing and catch them 
before they had finished. But when they reached the bottom 
of the stairs, the buzzer was sdll going irr^ularly behind the 
door. Peter dashed down the rock steps and ran crunching 
over the shingle to the sea’s edge. He flung the keys, one at a 
time, as far as he possibly could. Then, since Ginty still didn’t 
look as if she wanted to talk, he climbed back up the rock steps 
and sat with Nicola at the top. 

“I’m hungry,” said Nicola. “Aren’t you?” 

Peter remembered the chocolate in his pockets and handed 
her half. Neither felt much like talking, though both felt that 
what they ought to be doing was to be making some sensible 
and resourceful plan which would confound Foley for ever. 
But they both felt immensely sleepy, and Peter’s head was ach- 
ing badly where he had banged it when Foley flung him aside. 
So they just ate their chocolate, and watched the sea and won- 
dered in a vague sort of way what was going to happen next. 
Both thought, though neither said so, that it was high time the 
rescue party put in an appearance, but the great curve of sea 
was empty of everything but waves and seagulls. After a while, 
they heard Foley come out of the lower room and lock the 
door behind him. He did not come outside, but went up the 
stairs into one of the rooms, where they could hear him drag- 
ging things about. They supposed they ought' to go and look, 
and they both felt much too weary ever to move again. 

After a while he came down again, and this time came out 
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"We shall be sleeping here to-night,” he said abruptly. 
“Better get the bedding ashore now, and then we’ll have sup 
per 

“We have,” said Peter, getting up. “I mean, we’ve cleared 
the boat. We thought,” he tried to put it in a way which 
would make Foley tell them what was going to happen, “we 
thought we wouldn’t be putting off before morning.” 

Foley made no comment «on this. He looked at the pile of 
stores and equipment on the beach and said: “That’ll have to 
be moved up here or the tide will get it. Better do that before 
we do anything else. What’s your sister doing?” 

Peter did not answer. He called to Ginty and she turned 
round and came back up the beach, looking very white and 
with dark smudges under her eyes, but not, any more, as if she 
were going to cry. In silence, she helped to carry the stores 
from the beach to the second room. There was a lamp burning 
on the table, and they all noticed that shutters had been fixed 
over the windows. But they said nothing: as for the stores they 
simply dumped them all together in a heap. It hardly seemed 
worth while being tidy about it, if they were going to load up 
again in the morning. Foley picked out a couple of tins of 
soup, some tinned meat and biscuits, cocoa and condensed 
milk. 

“A horrible mixture,” he said dispassionately. “But I dare- 
say you can stomach it. Can any of you use a primus?” 

Ginty could. Generally it \.<is one of the elder girls who did 
the cooking if they were in their own boat, but if they were all 
doing something else, it sometimes fell Ginty. She found the 
saucepans and a tin opener and set to work in silence. 

They were all rather silent. Even supper, when it was ready, 
didn’t seem to wake them up. No one spoke until, as they were 
eating the tinned meat and biscuits, Foley said: “About to- 
morrow. I shall be sailing as soon as the Talisman can be re- 
floated. That will be sometime on to-night’s tide. I’m leaving 
you here, and you should have enougu stores to see you 
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through until you can signal someone to take you off. That 
should be fairly soon, I imagine. For one thing, as soon as your 
sister tells her story, they’ll have people out looking for you.” 

No one answered. It all sounded so quiet and ordinary — ^and 
yet it wasn’t, for as he spoke, Foley’s hand went to his inner 
pocket as if to reassure himself that the little oilskin packet was 
still safely tnere. Peter clenched his hands under the table and 
tried to think of something — anytiing^ from stabbing Foley to 
the heart, to driving holes in the bottom of the Talisman. But 
he knew he couldn’t hope to match Foley if it came to physical 
violence; he still felt hot and ashamed when he remembered 
that moment when Foley had flung him aside as if he had been 
matchwood. 

“And you know,” Foley added in a gentle-sounding voice, 
“I shouldn’t go telling a lot of wild stories when you get back. 
You haven’t a shred of evidence, have you? You can’t even 
prove I carried you off. For all anyone will know, you may 
have taken the Talisman out yourselves, and wrecked her. Oh 
yes,” as Peter looked up, “she will be found wrecked. Enough 
of her, anyway, to make the theory convincing. And as no one 
luiows I’ve been at Mariners, no one’s going to miss me when 
I’ve gone. So whatever story you tell, there’ll be no proof that 
you’re not lying.” 

Nicola opened her mouth to speak and then shut it firmly. 
She wasn’t going to tell Foley what she had told Anquetil, in 
case he thought of a way out of that too. Peter stared at the 
table-top. It all sounded perfectly reasonable, and he couldn’t 
think of a way out. Not that Daddy would think they were 
lying, but in a way, that wasn’t so important. What mattered 
were those formulas and the microfilm. If Foley were to get 
clear away — ^if no one were to believe them ever — Peter picked 
up his cup of cocoa and drank it, his teeth chaUering on the 
rim. 

“And now you’d better all go to bed,” said Foley when all 
the cups were empty. “You two,” to Ginty and Nicola, “in the 
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room above this, and you,” to Peter, "in the room above that. 
There are enough sleeping bags and you’ll find bunks against 
the walls. It’s not luxury, but I daresay you’ll be relatively 
comfortable. And as we shan’t meet in the morning. I’ll wish 
you a speedy rescue — and not too much trouble from your 
parents when they get you back.” 

They felt very young and foolish and helpless. The only 
hope, thought Peter and Nicola, picking up the sleeping bags, 
was that whoever Lawrie had told was doing something about 
it now. But even if she had, no one, now, would expect to find 
them so near St.-Anne’s. After all, thought Nicola wretchedly, 
it hadn’t been a specially good idea to turn the boat back and 
sugar the petrol. She stumped up the stairs to bed and wished 
Ginty didn’t look so relieved. 

“I’m sorry,” said Foley, as they went up, “that I can’t let 
you have lights. You’ll have to manage in the dark. But 1 
think you’ll get just enough light to see by if you leave your 
doors open.” 

They were so sleepy that they coiildn’t even think why they 
couldn’t have lights. They took off some of their clothes, put 
the sleeping bags on the bunks and climbed in. In five minutes 
they were fast asleep. This was not only due to firesh air and 
exercise. It w*as partly that, of course; but chiefly it was be- 
cause Foley had dropped his last three sleeping tablets into 
tlieir cups of cocoa along with the saccharine; it was the best 
substitute he could think oi for the keys they had so incon- 
veniently thrown away. 


[ii] 

Lewis Foley glanced at the chronometer on the wall and got 
up. From the time the children had gone to bed, he had been 
sitting at the^able in the lowest room, placidly smoking a pipe 
and playing himself at chess. Now, at slack water, it should be 
possible to see whether the Talisman c^uld be refloated or if 
she had been too badly damaged. He had been very confident 
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about his boat’s probable condition in his radio messages to 
the U-boat, but, as he cheerfully admitted to himself, without 
much real evidence. He turned down the lamp and went out, 
closii^ the door behind him. 

It was quite dark. Overhead the stars were clear enough, 
but the moon, which had only just risen, was hidden by a 
cloud-bank. He waited until bis eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness and then went down to the beach. 

There was no water under the Talisman's keel now. He 
moved slowly round her, feeling her with his hands. He could 
find no damage to her planking, but he was not too sure about 
the rudder. As for the part of the keel which was jammed be- 
tween the rocks, he cotdd tell nothing about that until she was 
afloat. Then, if she were holed, he would know it fast enough. 

The moon had lifted clear of the cloud bank by now, but the 
sky overhead was beginning to fill with light, scurrying clouds 
and a fresh wind blew on his cheek. He turned up his coat 
collar, turned away, and stumbled against the dinghy. It was 
absurd to leave her there; the tide, which would rise to within 
three feet of the lighthouse itself, would float her away. She 
was tiny and very light: he dragged her across the island to the 
small natural harbour at the eastern end of the island, at- 
tached a kedge and tied her to a ring in the rock. The children 
might find her useful when it came to making their escape. 

Foley grinned to himself. He had received his orders for the 
dispos^ of the children, but he had never taken kindly to obey- 
ing orders. This was fortunate, for the instructions had been 
perfecdy clear and precise. The children were to be killed be- 
fore he left the lighthouse, taken on board the Talisman^ and 
left in her when the sea-cocks were opened; the quick dis- 
passionate burrs in his head-phones had continued that it 
would be best to kill the children by holding' them under 
water, unless their stru^les made this impossible; then there 
would be no suspicion about the manner of their deaths. Foley 
had listened to this, had tapped out the signal which meant 
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that the message had been received and undentood, and 
signed off. At the time, he had thought that if they had given 
him his orders without quite so much criticism of his actions, 
he might have done as they wanted. But later, as they sat 
round the supper table, he had wondered what sort of a man 
they took him for, that they could instruct him in the best 
method of murdering three children with no more emotion 
than they showed in giving him the position of the rendezvous. 
That he worked for them— or rather, through them— did not 
make him the same kind. He was guilty of treason, and he had 
behaved in other ways of which people like his fiiend Anquetil 
would no doubt disapprove; but he had never had a bent for 
cold-blooded cruelty, and he did not see himself banning 
now. 

The wind was freshening and setting towards the north. The 
light, scurrying clouds of half an hour before had been the pre- 
cursors of a solid mass which now covered halT the sky. Foley 
observed this with some annoyance as he went up the rock 
steps into the lighthouse. And as he did so, the first scatter of 
rain was hurled against the windows. 

Two hours later, he went out again. The tide had turned 
and there wa/ enough water under the Talisman's keel to have 
shifted her. But she lay as he had seen her at low tide, only now 
with the sea breaking roun«^ her stem. When he put his hand 
on her, he could fed no movement beyond a lifdess, shudder- 
ing jar. 

He went back into the lighthouse ti fetch a crowbar. Stand- 
ing knee-deep in the icy sea, he tried to force the crowbar 
between the rocks which held her, and break her free. But the 
rocks held fast. He thrust the crowbar in from every angle, but 
he could getlio purchase on her. Because he could not believe 
in such a monstrous piece of bad luck, he continued to thrust 
and heave and strain, until at length, suddenly, something 
gave and he sta^ered backwards. But it was not the TaHsman 
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which had moved; it was the crowbar which had broken in his 
hand. 

He saw then that it was useless. He was up to his waist in 
water, for the tide, driven by the wind, was flooding in before 
its time and the sea was already breaking over the boat and 
pouring into her. He waded back to the beach, barely aware of 
the cold and the gale, of his soaked clothes and his bruised and 
aching hands. She was on a le^' sliore and he would have no 
second chance. She would be smashed to pieces by the morn- 
ing. 



He watched till the sea took p>ossession of her and the rising 
tide drove him back to the lighthouse. There, he remembered 
the spare clothes in the locker, and, while he towelled himself, 
put some coffee to heat on the primus. He did these things 
mechanically, thinking that in a few hours, when the tide went 
down and revealed the wreck, he would have to call up the 
U-boat and report again. He looked at the oilskin packet lying 
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on the table and remembered the mood of light-hearted arro- 
gance in which he had compiled the formulae, only a week 
ago. But that, he remembered uneasily, listening to the gusts 
buffeting the outer walls, had been before the thunderbolt. 

He shook himself impatiently, telling himself not to talk 
nonsense. It was quite true that when the thunderbolt had 
plunged into the sea two mornii^ ago, he had seen it as a sign 
that his mission was ended; and when, still shocked and shaken 
by the storm, he had made the mistake of walking past young 
Marlow as if he had never seen him before in his life, he had 
seen this as additional confirmation. He saw too — ^indeed, he 
had known it for some hours — that he should never have kid- 
napped the children. There had been another, far simpler, 
alternative: he had only needed to look over the microfilm and 
the formulae in a stem and interested way, put them in his 
pocket and announce that he would turn the package over to 
the police immediately, and he would have been safely at 
laige on the high seas by now, instead of cooped up here, with 
three children on his hands, and his only means of escape a 
rag-tag pack of allies who would secure his safety only so long 
as he was of use to them. 

And now, once he had handed over the oikkin packet, he 
would be no 'more use at all: as he poured out the coffee, he 
saw his death quite clearly. 

Foley grinned to himsei'' Thunderbolts and fate were all 
very well, but he didn’t really believe a word of it. He had 
been in comers as tight as this before, and had always escaped 
disaster. However bad things might 1-^ok at present, something 
was bound to turn up. He had never known a time when his 
luck hadn’t turned in the end. He decided not to wait till 
morning to call the U-boat. He would report his position now. 

It was ncStrly two hours before the U-boat’s signal came 
through. The quick burrs in his head-phones made one suave 
attempt to persuade him to dictate :he formulae, but he 
grinned to himself, made a token excuse and refused. The 
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burrs accepted this. He was to call them up in half an hour to 
hear the new instructions. It was hoped this would be the last 
time this would be necessary. 

While he was waiting, he went out to see what had hap- 
pened to the Talisman. It was nearly dawn, and the tide had 
cleared the greater part of the island. Driftwood was strewn 
among the boulders and seaweed, and littered the margin of 
the sea. Of the Talisman herself, nothing was left, except the 
bit of the ked which was still tightly jammed between the 
rocks. 

He went back and listened to the U-boat. Because of the 
fleet exercises, it would be unsafe to take him off until 06.00 
horus on Sunday. The children also would be taken on board. 
They would be disposed of later. 

He signed ofi) and went out again. It was a fine morning, 
with a clear sky and a scudding wind. He was certain now that, 
rationally speaking, he and the children would not be alive by 
Sunday evening, and he knew too, that this could be avoided 
easily enough between now and Sunday morning. He had only 
to make a signal to a passing boat and they would be taken off. 
Whereupon he would be tried under the Official Secrets Act 
and imprisoned; for if he and the children were taken together 
their story would begin to carry weight. 

And trial and imprisonment was something he would not 
face; the children’s safety could not weigh against that. Foley 
shrugged and did not debate the matter. He had always told 
himself that he would prefer death at the hands of the people 
he had served to the justice of those he had betrayed; and now, 
always supposing the worst did come to the worst, he found, 
rather to his surprise, that it was still true. 





Friday Mornino 


* 

Breal^ast at the Lighthouse 


N icola woke up feeling very cheerful indeed. It was a 
fine morning, she had had a good night’s sleep, and 
Foley would have gone. All they had to do now was to 
have breakfast and get themselves home. Ginty, who felt a 
little less cheerful than Nicola, was also relieved about this. 
Whatever Lawrie had told people, their mother must have 
been dreadfully worried, and Ginty had a beastly, nagging 
feeling that it was mostly her fault. She was the eldest, she 
ought to have'put her foot down, she ought to have said they 
weren’t going trespassing in anyone’s house, however empty. 
If there was a frightful row, as Aere was practically certain to 
be, Ginty thought it was probably bound to be about that. 
Someone — ^possibly mummy and daddv, quite certainly Karen 
and Rowan when they came to hear about it — ^would be sure 
to say: “But Ginty, you were the eldest. Why didn’t you stop 
them?’’ Ginty wished she had. It was only by the greatest 
possible luck th%t things had turned out as well as they had. If 
Foley had be&i a different kind of person — if the Talisman had 
been wrecked yesterday. . . . An awful thought struck her: 
suppose she had been the only survivoi* and had had to go 
home and tell them that. Ginty shivered. Whatever anyone 
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said to her, things might have been almost incredibly worse. 

Peter, pulling on his shorts in the room above, was also, in 
spite of his long sleep and the fine morning, feeling pretty sick 
with himself. Naturally, he couldn’t help being glad they were 
going home to-day — ^he supposed they’d have to signal a pass- 
ing boat from one of the windows, or something of that kind — 
but there was no getting over the fact that he’d made a very 
poor showing. Foley had got away with the oilskin packet in- 
tact, and he’d done exactly nothing to stop him. Nicola, in 
spite of being sea-sick and not being used to boats, had done 
much better. At least she’d tried, even if nothing had come of 
it. Turning the boat back — ^with a bit of luck it might have 
worked. But he’d just gone blank and helpless, like that time 
in the other boat. Rather over-doing his lugubrious feelings of 
despondency and mortification, Peter told himself that it had 
been obvious from the beginning that he wasn’t the right sort 
of person for the Navy. He’d just have to make up his mind to 
go to an ordinary school next autumn and do something else 
when he left. What that something else was going to be, Peter 
simply didn’t know. He’d never considered anything but the 
Service. 

After a bit, even Nicola found Ginty’s grumpiness a bit 
damping, but she couldn’t feel altogether quenched. She was 
in a lighthouse, the sun was shining, and there were seagulls 
floating past the window. Lots of yesterday had been pretty 
fnghtening — curiously enough, Nicola thought, it seemed 
more frightening now, looking back on it, than it had been 
when it had actually been happening — but it was practically 
over now, and it would be a tremendous thing to tell when 
they got back to school. She pulled her jersey over her head 
and galloped down the lighthouse stairs whistling cheerfully to 
herself. She dashed out, down the rock steps, and on to the 
little beach. The first thing she saw was Foley’s back, as he 
leaned against a rock, his hands in his pockets, staring out to 
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Nicola Stood stiller than stone. She was just going to rush 
back into the lighthouse and warn the others, when he turned 
round. 

“Hullo,” he said. 

“Good morning,” said Nicola flatly. She waited a moment 
and then, as he didn’t seem to be going to say any more, said 
tentatively, because after all, it was ^ lighthouse and she 
didn’t want to be rude: “We thought — I mean — ^you said 
you’d be gone by this morning.” 

“So I did,” said Foley. “But God disposes. Come here.” 

Nicola hesitated for a fraction of a second, then went to- 
wards him. He took her by the shoulder and twisted her round 
to face the place where the Talisman had lain. For a moment, 
Nicola didn’t understand; and then a wave, screeching back 
over the pebbles, showed the fragment of keel which was all 
that was left. 

“OA,” said Nicola appalled. “How — ^how awjul. What hap- 
pened to her?” 

“What you see. The keel jammed between those rocks when 
we brought her in last night and the storm finished her.” 

Nicola said nothing. She stared at the place where the Talis- 
tnan had been, with a choked feeling in her throat. For apart 
from anything*else, the Talisman might almost be said to have 
been her first command: the first ship she had ever sailed 

Behind her, Foley began to whistle under his breath; she felt 
his fingers dig into her shoulder as he twisted her round to face 
him. “Now tell me,” he said. “You tumed her round on pur- 
pose, didn’t you?” 

Nicola’s heart thumped. Foley had queer, rather nice, eyes; 
not quite grey as she had thought, but greenish, with darker 
flecks in diem; jhe stared at them, while she said: “Yes, I 
did.” 

“I thought so. And what happened to the engine?” 

Nicola’s throat felt dry. Foley whisilc.i softly between his 
teeth. “Come on. What happened?” And then his fingers 
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tightened on her shoulder. “We know the same songs, don’t 
we? ‘Injuns on the railroad’. Isn’t that what you were whistling 
when you came out?’’ 

Nicola’s cheeks flamed. “Y-yes.’’ 

“ ‘Sugar in the petrol’,’’ said Foley softly, staring at her. 
“Well, I’ll be damned. Of course. You said you knew Rob 
Anquetil, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

Foley took his hand away. He said conversationally: “Now, 
I’ll tell you something rather comic. I made up that song when 
Rob and I were kids. It commemorated a trick I played on a 
very unpleasant and influential relative. You know Hamlet, I 
suppose?” 

“N-no,” said Nicola, a little puzzled by what seemed an 
abrupt change of subject. “We don’t do Shakespeare till next 
year. Lower Fourth, you know.” 

“So if I tell you that ’tis the sport to have the engineer hoist 
with his own petard, it won’t be such a clich6 to you as it 
might to someone better informed?” 

Nicola flushed again. She looked at him, but he didn’t seem 
particularly angry, so she asked curiously: “What is a petard?” 

“A sort of limpet bomb. You remember during the war the 
fiogmen used to attach them to the sides of battleships? Well, 
a petard was much the same thing, only it was used to break 
in castle doors and drawbridges and things like that. And I 
imagine”, said Foley, “that I’m one of the few men in England 
who could give you that information oiT-hand. Why did you 
turn the faltsman back and sugar the petrol?” 

Hr shot it at her. Nicola’s cheeks felt as if they must crack, 
they felt so hot. Even though she wasn’t particularly afiraid of 
him any more, it took a fair amount of courage to answer at 
once: “Because we think you’re a traitor.” 

He looked at her with a queer violent expression, as if he 
would have liked to hit her. But before she could flinch, his 
expression altered. He took out his pipe, filled it, stuck it in his 
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mouth and began to light it. Between puffs, he said: “Well, so 
I am. A less honest person would probably quibble and ask 
you what you meant by the word. But I’ll accept the ordinary 
definition.’’ 

Nicola gazed at him. It seemed very queer indeed that a 
person should just admit something so — so awful as that. To 
be a traitor — to be a spy — ^it was quite the most beastly thing 
to be. And the odd thing was, he didn’t seem to mind. She felt 
his eyes on her, as if he knew her thoughts and was laughing 
at her. He probably was, for he said in an amused voice: 
“When you wrinkle your forehead like that, you look like a 
spaniel pup I had *once. As if you found life too puzzling for 
words.’’ 

“So I do,’’ Nicola burst out. “I mean — ^why are you a — 
a ^?’’ 

“A traitor? Suppose I told you I wasn’t? Suppose I told you 
1 was playing a lone hand to confound the enemies of this 
realm? Suppose I told you I’d been patiently setting a trap 
and that now it was baited and ready to be sprung? What 
would you say to that?’’ 

Nicola looked at him. His eyes, impish, teasing, looked back 
at her. She said slowly: “I don’t think I’d believe you.*’ 

“And you’tf be right.’’ 

She felt sick with disappointment. She had hoped desper- 
ately that he would insist that that was the truth and — ^and 
show her papers to prove it. She didn’t want him to be an 
enemy. She said: “But vaky ?*' 

“Oh, I don’t know. Don’t you get led up, sometimes, with 
all the smug dutiful people, all busily scratching their little 
livings, all saying the same things, all professing the same be- 
lie& in the same words that all the generations have sucked 
dry before thSm? Ninety-nine point nine per rent don’t even 
know what the words mean. It serves them right if someone 
chucks a bomb into the ant-heap occas: mally. And besides, 
there are some secrets that are too good not to tell — ’’ He 
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broke off, looking at her amusedly. “You don’t understand a 
word I’ve been saying, do you?’’ 

“No,’’ said Nicola, not quite truthfully, because though she 
disliked what he was saying wholeheartedly, she hadn’t the 
least idea how to argue with him. 

“Never mind.’’ He put out a hand and ruffled her hair, just 
as if she had been tlie spaniel pup he’d been talking about, 
thought Nicola resentfully. “Let’s go in and see about break- 
fast.” 

Ginty was already getting it. She and Peter had seen Foley 
and Nicola talking as soon as they came down; they had drawn 
back quickly into the shelter of the lighthouse, looking at one 
another with startled faces and wondering in low voices what 
it meant. It wasn’t until Peter took down the shutters in the 
room where they had had supper the night before, and saw the 
scattered driftwood littering fhe beach, that he realized what 
had happened. When he told Ginty, she turned very pale and 
began getting breakfast in silence. But she wasn’t quite as 
fiightened as she had been; she had been scared stiff most of 
yesterday afternoon and evening and no one, Ginty told her- 
self with some relief, could go on being frightened like that for 
ever. 

As for Peter, when the first shock was over, he felt suddenly 
pleased. His spirits began to rise. If Foley was stuck here for a 
bit, with the place clear of fog, anything might happen. They 
might be able to signal a passing boat, the pursuit might catch 
up with them. . . . Peter began to whistle very cheerfully as he 
set the table and watched Ginty hunt among the tins for some- 
thing suitable for breakfast. 

Foley and Nicola came in just as everything was ready. As 
Ginty poured the cocoa into the cups and put the sliced ham 
and biscuits on the table, Foley told them what had happened 
to the Talisman. Peter shot a glance at Nicola. He had ex- 
pected her to be looking rather triumphant that her plan had 
worked so well, but she wasn’t. She was eating ham and bis- 
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cults in silence, as if she found swallowing difficult. After a 
pause, Peter asked: “What are you going to do now, then?” 

“W'if,” said Foley. “You can’t go if I can’t, can you?” 

“Why not?” said Ginty in a quick, apprehensive voice. All 
at once, she was frightened again. 

“Because it might occur to you to inform the police of my 
whereabouts, mightn’t it, my pretty? And I never think it a 
good idea to accept paroles, t wouldn’t keep one myself in the 
circumstances.” 

“But we can’t live here for ever,” burst out Ginty. For the 
moment she really thought that was what he meant. 

“Heaven forbid. Not for ever — till Sunday morning.” 

“Sunday morning?” echoed Ginty horrified. Said like that, 
Sunday morning seemed almost as far away as for ever. 

“That’s only forty-eight hours, or thereabouts. Rather less. 
The U-boat will be lying off the eastern end of the island at 
06.00 hours precisely. Then we shall catch the flood.” 

But Ginty wasn’t taking in any details. She exclaimed: “But 
we can’t possibly stay as long as that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” Ginty supposed it sounded a kiddish thing to say, 
and began to stammer, but said it all the same, “because 
Mummy must^ie awfully worried by now as it is. If we don’t 
turn up till Sundc^ ” 

“I doubt if you’ll turn up on Sunday,” said Foley cheerfully, 
getting up and rummaging amongst the tins in search of mar- 
malacle. “I doubt if you’ll be put ashore before Monday at the 
latest.” 

“P-put ashore? But aren’t we staying here?” 

“No. You’re to be taken off in the U-boat too.” 

Ginty went white. She put down her knife and fork. “But I 
can’t possibly go fn a U-boat.” 

“Why on earth not?” asked Foley impatiently. He found a 
tin of marmalade and came back to the t'lble. 

“Because she can’t,” said Nicola belligerently. “She can’t go 
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in Tubes, even. A person who can’t go in Tubes couldn’t 
possibly go in a U-boat.” 

“Oh,” said Foley. He looked at Ginty as if he felt rather 
sorry for her. But he said: “Well, I’m sorry, but there it is. 
I’m afraid you’ve no choice.” 

Ginty stared down at her plate, speechless, a lump of fright- 
ened tears wedged in her throat. Peter said quickly: “But why 
can’t we be left behind, like you vere going to do before? Why 
has that changed?” 

It seemed a long time before Foley answered. Then he 
shrugged and said: “I don’t know. Some other complication 
has turned up, I suppose.” 

It didn’t sound especially convincing. Peter looked at Foley 
who was spreading his biscuits lavishly with tinned butter and 
marmalade. And knew the reason. Foley hadn’t been meant to 
leave them behind the first time; only, because he was meeting 
the U-boat a long way off, it hadn’t mattered; he had been 
going to tell some tale about having heaved them overboard. 
But this time the U-boat was coming in; the people on board 
would be able to see for themselves that — 

That they were still alive. 

Peter put out a hand and helped himself to a biscuit. Then 
he dug into the butter and the marmalade. He didn’t feel in 
the least like eating anything, but he knew instinctively that if 
he didn’t make himself behave calmly and ordinarily he would 
soon begin to feel more frightened than he could manage. He 
spread his biscuit with butter and marmalade and chewed de- 
terminedly, staring out of the window at the sea. He was staring 
so hard without seeing anything that it was Nicola who scraped 
back her chair with a jerk, and dashed through the door, crying: 

“Destroyers! Quick!” 

They all got up and crowded downstairs and out on to the 
cat-walk to look. Far out on the horizon (much too far out to 
see a signalling handkerchief) the ships of the Home Fleet went 
by. Peter counted five destroyers, an aircraft carrier, three 
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cruisers and — so far out that she was only a shadow in the haze 
— ^the outlines of a battleship. The rest of the ships must be 
out of sight, over the horizon. Peter’s heart thumped. He was 
still part of that company till the end of next term— or Sunday 
morning. And it struck him suddenly that that was why the 
U-boat was not putting in an appearance until 06.00 hours on 
Sunday. The exercise would not end until Saturday midnight. 
From now till then, it would be unsafe for the U-boat to be at 
sea. Illogically, for it didn’t really help much, Peter felt more 
cheerful. It was always pleasant to know that the enemy had 
something to be afraid of, too. He leaned on the rail and 
listened to Nicola, dxcitedly identifying the destroyers. 

“. . . and that’s a Batde class — and a Tribal — there, Gin — 
there, where I’m pointing. . . .” 

“Not Tribal,’’ said Foley, “one of the S class.’’ 

“Is it? I don’t believe it is. It looks ’’ 

“S class,’’ said Foley firmly. But then he had the advantage 
of a pair of binoculars. 

Nicola said no more. She wasn’t going to argue with a naval 
officer; especially not one with binoculars. She hung over the 
rail, and watched the ships with what ht^r brother Giles called 
her midshipman look. Peter glanced at Foley. He wondered 
how it felt, to b( a naval officer watching those ships and at the 
same time knowing yourself to be a person who was doing his 
best to destroy them; it was qui'er how little people’s thoughts 
showed in their faces. And suddenly he couldn’t bear it. He 
couldn’t go on standing beside Foley, knowing. . . . He spun 
round and walked blindly into the lighiuousc. To Nicola and 
Ginty, who had been thinking along much the same lines, it 
was obvious enough why he had gone and they wondered un- 
easily what Foley might do; but, as he lowered the glasses, 
Foley didn’t look particularly anything — ^not vengeful, not 
conscience-stricken, just mildly interested. He said: “Come in- 
side, and let’s finish breakfast. Is there a * 1 of sardines?’’ 
'^Sardines?** exclaimed Nicola scandalized. 
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“Not for me,” said Foley amused. “For the gulls. I always 
feed the gulls when I’m living in the lighthouse.’’ 

Foley fed the gulls. Ginty boiled sea-water, and she and 
Nicola washed up. Peter, having nothing to do, and not much 
wanting to talk, went down on to the little beach which was 
beginning to disappear again under the sea and threw stones 
in a thoughtful way at a piece of driftwood. Now that he was 
standing on the beach he could see that there was practically 
no chance at all of being able to signal a passing yacht from 
there, for, as Anquetil had told Nicola, a series of high, knife- 
edged rocks a few yards from the beach screened it most effec- 
tively from the open water. All the same, there must be some 
way. There must be something they could do. He scrambled on 
to a giant boulder at the sea’s edge and found that even so, he 
could not see beyond the rocks. 06.00 hours on Sunday. And 
now it was half-past nine. That left forty-four and a half hours 
to think of a plan. It wasn’t long, really, but he didn’t feel 
quite as blank as he had done. Somehow the sight of the ships 
had made him feel more sure of himself, as if he were not en- 
tirely alone. If only he could get in touch with them — ^if he 
could signal to them, somehow. It would be dark when they 
came back, which was a pity. Otherwise — 

Peter clutched hard on the stone in his hand. But that was 
what lighthouses were for — to signal in the dark. Suppose — 
He fought down his excitement. He would have to be care- 
ful. If Foley suspected he was thinking of ways of escape, he 
would see to it that he had no chance to do anything so dan- 
gerous. It was probably only because Foley thought him a 
muff because of the boat thing that he was letting them have 
as much freedom as he was. He must be careful and not spoil 
that. Pretend that it would be rather fun to go'in the U-boat 
. . . pretend he believed they would be put ashore somewhere, 
sometime on Monday. . . . 

The tide swirled round his boulder. Peter jumped off and 
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shot a glance round what he could see of the empty, sparkling 
expanse of sea. Then he went soberly back to the lighthouse 
and asked if he could help Foley feed the gulls. 

Presently the tide confined them. Foley produced packs 
patience cards from a locker. It was rather like any wet day 
in the holidays, except that there was nothing else to do once 
patience became boring. Ginty laid out a patience too, and 
turned the cards over, but she kept missing moves. Peter 
looked up once at the same time as she did and caught the 
expression in her eyes. He supposed she was thinking about the 
U-boat, but for the moment there was nothing he could do 
about it. He couldn’t even say anything itassuring with Foley 
sitting there, absorbed by the game of chess he had laid out for 
himself. Even a sign would be risky. So he pretended he didn’t 
know what she meant and looked down again at the silly bits 
of pasteboard. He thought that if they got out of this safdy, 
he’d never touch a pack of cards again. 

. . . Someliow, he’d got to get up to the lantern and have a 
look round. It would be too risky to try it in the daytime; and 
as he had his torch, it didn’t really matter too much. Very 
early in the morning would be better than late at night. Four 
o’clock, say: he must remember to bang his head on the pillow 
before he went to sleep. The light itself ought to be all right. 
It had been in working order during the Victory Celebrations, 
Nick had said, and that wasn’t so awfully long ago. Suppose. 
. . . Peter went on chewnng over the possibilities: for somehow 
his basic idea had got to be given outline and detail. Some- 
how, it had got to be made to work. 

If you play it long enough, patience becomes absorbing. 
Peter went on laying out game ^er game in the hope of get- 
ting it out; and now, at last, it was coming. He looked up 
triumphantly to show Nicola, and caught the -tail end of her 
expression of incredulous triumph as she stared across at the 
window opposite. Then she gave a muffled whoop, sprang to 
her feet and dashed for the stairs. 
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Peter had never seen anyone move as fast as Foley moved 
then. He seemed to see what Nicola had seen and to be after 
her almost at the same time. There was no chance of stopping 
him, for Nicola and Foley were on the same side of the table, 
the side nearest the door. There was a crash and a thump and 
then Nicola had been yanked back into the room, her arm 
doubled behind her back, and Foley’s revolver pressing hard 
just below her collar bone. 

“If either of you move or make a sound,” said Foley, “I’ll 
blow Nicola to pieces. I swear it.” 

There was no question that he meant what he said. Peter 
and Ginty sat as stifl as stone, and as silent, while the brown 
sail tacked to and fro just beyond the furthest line of rocks. To 
Nicola, with the pain in her doubled arm fast becoming un- 
bearable, time seemed to go on for ever. The muzzle of the re- 
volver dug into her back, but that wasn’t nearly so bad. In a 
moment she would have to say in as steady a voice as she could 
manage: “Let go, please. You’re hurting.” But it woiild be 
kiddish to say it yet. Not dlf she’d counted five — ^and another 
five — ^and another — 

Her knees had begun to shake and a horrible warm feeling 
was creeping down the back of her neck. And then, through a 
haze of discomfort, she heard Ginty say in a quick half- 
fnghtened, half-defiant voice: “Let her go. You’re hurting 
her.” 

Foley let go at once. He peered down at her face and then 
said, in the sulky aggrieved voice that ar older child uses to a 
much younger one: “Sorry. I didn’t mean to hurt you. Why 
on earth didn’t you say?” 

Nicola said nothing. If she’d opened her mouth at that mo- 
ment, she would^ have burst into tears. She leaned silently 
against the frafne of the door, staring out at the staircase and 
the blank wall. After a moment she went out and sat on the 
stairs, because her knees were still inclined to tremble violently 
and they felt as if they’d be happier sitting down. The tears in 
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her eyes wanted to fall quite badly, but she held her head so 
high that it was impossible for them to come out. After a bit, 
Ginty came out and sat beside her. 

“Are you all right?” 

Nicola nodded. She said shakily: “That was the Golden 
Enterprise. If I hadn’t mucked it up, we’d be rescued by now.” 

Ginty stole a glance at Nicola’s white face. She wanted to 
say: “If / hadn’t mucked it up in the house yesterday we 
mightn’t be here at all,” but she found she simply couldn’t. 
Her shame over that moment of panic on the stairs at Mariners 
was so real that it felt as if there was a lump of ice inside when- 
ever she thought of it. She said: “Perhaps he’ll come back.” 

“Oh, I expect so,” said Nicola in a miserable, defiant voice. 
She raised her voice and said loudly: “I shouldn’t think Mr. 
Anquetil would have come at all if he hadn’t known we were 
here. He’s bound to come back.” 

But she didn’t believe it, and neither did Ginty; nor did 
Peter or Foley. Ginty went on sitting on the stairs, feeling that 
Nicola might be glad to have cofhpany even if she didn’t say 
so. But they didn’t talk any more; and presently Ginty got up 
and went back into the living-room, to hot up the tinned 
steak-and-kidney puddings she’d chosen that morning as the 
right things to eat for a celebration dinner. Even though it 
wasn’t a celebration any more, steak-and-kidney puddings 
with tinned peas and tinned peaches to follow, were still quite 
good things to have. 


Anquetil sailed back against the wind to St.-Anne’s-Oldport. 
He had taken the Golden Enterprise out that morning in a faint 
hope, which he knew was more than three-quarters fantasy, 
that he might sight the Talisman's dinghy with 'the three chil- 
dren safely aboard. He had been a long way to the north when 
he had seen, through his binoculars, the tiny white blur half- 
way up the lighthouse; he had identified the blur as seagulls a 
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Split second before he remembered Lewis’s habit of feeding 
them. 

He tried every trick he knew, but it was a couple of hours 
before he was within hailing distance of the lighthouse, and by 
that time the tide was swirling three-quarters of the way up the 
rock on which the lighthouse was built. There were no gulls 
there now, beyond the few which always seemed to circle it, 
their wings fringed with light as they skimmed overhead across 
the sun. The Golden Enterprise idled to and fro in the clear patch 
of sea between the shoals and the rocks, while Anquetil raked 
the rock with his binoculars. But the lighthouse, black, tower- 
ing and sentinel, tolA him nothing. Not a door, not a window 
stood open. No face appeared at the windows; only the gulls 
mocked him with sharp cries which sounded oddly human. A 
herring gull stood on the top of the rock and cocked its head at 
him, peering sideways; then it lowered its head and began to 
clean its feet. If it had not been for the cloud of gulls he had 
seen earlier, he would have sworn the lighthouse was deserted. 
And yet in a curious way, he had the feeling that behind those 
windows eyes were watching him. He didn’t like it at all. 

And then, just as he was deciding to give it up for the time 
being and return in a few hours’ time, to see whether the light- 
house was ready to declare itself, he had an inspiration. He 
could have kicked himself for not having thought of it before. 
He sailed well away and anchored to landward of the light- 
house, where there were no windows, taking his time. If Lewis 
veere there, there was no point in putting him on his guard by 
making an almighty row with the chain and anchor. Then he 
dropped into his dinghy, and rowed slowly towards the light- 
house, making for the little harbour on the eastern side of the 
island. If there were no dinghy there, it would still not be 
proof conclusive: \>ut if there were — 

He had never rowed in alone before; Lewis had cilways been 
with him. He felt a sense of betrayal, that 'ic should be using 
the secret channel Lewis had shown him when they were 
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schoolboys, to light and defeat him. But L«wis was always put- 
ting one in these predicaments. He had done it when they were 
boys at school, cheerfully telling Robert all his intentions so 
that when the mischief was discovered, Robert always knew 
how and why it had been done. The worst of it was, thought 
Anquetil, that Lewis never asked you not to give him away; he 
always sat back with a grin and watched you make up your 
own mind whether you should nr not; he was not in the least 
grateful if you kept your mouth shut, but equally, he bore no 
malice if you gave him away. Either way, he thought it ex- 
tremely funny. 

The dinghy scraped over rock. He was nearing the entrance 
to the channel. Anquetil shipped his oars and the dinghy 
floated on, into the narrow tunnel the sea had channelled 
through the rock. It was always cold and dank in here, and it 
smelled heavily of decaying fish and seaweed. You had to pull 
the boat along by grabbing at spurs of rock, all right if there 
were two, not much fun for one. But at length the tunnel came 
to an end and the dinghy shot out into the sunlight. Anquetil 
looked ahead. His hunch had been right. The dinghy was 
there. 

His first impulse was to land, overpower Lewis, and take the 
children off. But overpowering Lewis might not be easy. Tliey 
were much the same weight and they had both served in the 
Commandos. In the kind of fight which would develop, either 
could win; and in the circumstances, a fifty-fifly chance was 
not good enough. If Lewis killed him, Lewis would be very 
sorry — afterwards. But a dead Robert — even a badly hurt 
Robert — would accomplish nothing. It was no occasion for 
bogus, single-handed heroics. His duty, here and now, was to 
return to the mainland and report his discoveries. 

He wondered whether he should stove in the bottom of the 
dinghy. But he decided he would do better to get away, leav- 
ing no trace behind him. The less Lewis knew, the less he could 
defend himself. In any case, he couldn’t go far in that cockle- 
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shell. As he worked his way back through the channel, An- 
quetil remembered that Lewis had once called him, in puzzled 
criticism, a cold, calculating piece of goods. Lewis never cal- 
culated and was proud of it; Robert, as he pulled in his anchor 
and sailed away, wished that cautious common sense were not 
one of his virtues, either. Glancing over his shoulder, he saw 
that the lighthouse was already growing smaller in the dis- 
tance. He wished with all his*heart he could have stayed there. 



Friday Afternoon 


* 

**The Children are Expendable” 


A nquetil found Commander Whittier in a moderately good 
ZA humour when he reached the police station. Lawrie had 
X A. come round just after Anquetil had left, and had mut- 
tered drowsily about Peter’s Foley and a boat in the fog, before 
she dropped off to sleep again. Whittier listened to what An- 
quetil had to tell and then said: “Well. We’ve a reasonably 
sound foundation to work on now. It’s still touch and go, of 
course, but we’ve a fair chance of taking them. You saw no 
actual trace of the children?’’ 

“No.’’ 


“They may be dead, of course.” 

“Yes.” For of course they might. It was unlikely that Lewis 
would have killed all three deliberately, but at the same time, 
if the Talisman had been wrecked, Lewis might have had no 
chance, or even no inclination, to save anyone but himself. 
“But I think ” 

“WeU?” 

“You don’t think Foley may have meant to go to the light- 
house all along? To lie low there, I mean, while we were 
beating up and down in the supposition that he would be try- 
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ing to put as much sea between us and himself as he could? He 
could have kept the Talisman under cover — ^there are plenty of 
anchorages among those rocks where you’d never see a small 
boat from the sea — ^and then at night — or in another fbg — say, 
in a week’s time — ^he could have slipped out and sailed away at 
leisiue.” 

“And the children?** 

“By that time, surely, he cotild afford to leave them there. It 
would probably be a little while before they were rescued — 
unless they were very lucky or very resourceful.” 

“Yes.” Commands Whittier who had been standing look- 
ing out of the window turned round and had a look at An- 
quetil. “Tell me. Are you telling me what you’d have done, or 
what Foley might do?” 

Anquetil flushed. “I don’t know, sir.” 

“Well, 1 do. That waiting, cautious game is all very fine, but 
it’s not Foley. He’d never have the patience to sit down for a 
week on the perfectly good chance that we’d think he’d slipped 
through oiu* fingers in the fog.” And Whittier smacked the 
back of his head, a gesture which all his subordinates used 
when they wanted to make it quite clear whom it was they 
were imitating. “Now you — ^you’d have it all worked out. You 
know the coast, you’d reckon how long the fog was likely to 
persist, how long before the hue and cry was raised, how far 
your boat would go in the time at your disposal, and you’d 
decide that you’d stand a better chance sitting quiedy in the 
one place that was so obvious we wouldn *’ be likely to look at 
it. And I’ll tell you another thing. You wouldn’t be such a 
fool as to feed a horde of seagulk and draw attention to your- 
self. But Foley,” he walked back to the table, and, taking one 
hand out of his pocket, began to leaf over the file lying there, 
“Foley’s not lilce that. I had the Admiralty dig out his service 
record before I came down. I’ve been reading it this morning. 
Very interesting and very revealing. Now here,” he put a long 
elegant hand flat on the page, “here’s a wild, slapdash young 
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man, with a,life>and-death temperament. Plenty of courage, 
but no discipline. No loyalty, either. No idea of workii^ as part 
of a team. You remember Operation Fireweed?” 

Yes, Anquetil remembered. 

“The worst casualties of any minor raid we had. And why? 
Because when Foley landed, he suddenly had a better idea. ^ 
off he goes on his own, bags the Clommandant and the samples 
and forgets that his job is to silence the listening-post. So 
eighteen men are killed, six are so badly wounded that they 
have to be left behind and the rest of you get away by the skin 
of your teeth. If I’d been his Commanding Officer I’d have 
had him shot.’’ 

“Would you?’’ asked Anquetil with interest. 

“If I could have got away with it. I’ve no use for the death- 
and-glory boys. Not when they jeopardize other men’s lives 
and the success of the mission. Take yourself— you could have 
hung around the lighthouse this morning till the tide went 
down, waited your opportunity and grabbed Foley without 
any trouble at all. Or so a good many people might suppose. 
But you had more sense,’’ said Whittier, slapping the table 
emphatically. “You saw the perfectly clear possibility of failure 
and what that would entail. So you came tamely home and 
reported. And quite right too.’’ 

*’I’m glad you think so.’* 

“Why? Aren’t^ou sure?’’ 

“Yes, sir. Rationally speaking. But ’’ 

“Well, I’m only interested in speaking rationally. Now. The 
position is this. We have information that echoes, probably 
those of a submarine, were picked up here the day before yes- 
terday.’’ Whittier put his finger on the chart lying on the 
table. Anquetil got up to look. “The Admir^ty say that none 
of our subs were reported as being in that position at that time. 
Foley is in the lighthouse, with or without the children. And 
sooner or later, now that the Talisman's gone, he and the U- 
boat have got to make contact at the lighthouse if he’s to 
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escape and hand over his information. Sooner or later, then, 
the U-boat has got to surface off the lighthouse, unless ” 

“Unless?” 

“Unless they decide that the information he’s got isn’t worth 
the risk and that Foley is expendable. In that case, we go in 
and take him off ourselves.” 

“But I thought ” 

“ ’M?” 

“I thought his information was valuable. I thought that was 
why ” 

“Oh yes, it’s vital enough. The only question is whether 
they realize its value, or whether they’ve already had it from 
another source. Or, of course, whether Foley has already com- 
municated it.” 

“Lewis would never be such a fool,” said Anquetil with 
conviction. 

“So I think. So I’m working on the assumption that they 
know the value of his information and that they’re prepared to 
take the risk. In that case, all we have to do is wait. How near 
and from what direction could the U-boat approach?” 

“Only from the east. From any other direction she’d be 
ripped to piecm on the rocks; They’re like a fence. And even 
from the east, she can’t approach within, say, a quarter of a 
mile. It’s too shallow.” 

“She’ll have to surface, thct jh, to take Foley off. How near 
can she come then?” 

“Not much closer in safety. A few himdred yards, perhaps. 
Otherwise, she’d risk running aground. In any case, she’ll 
have to come in on the flood.” 

“And at midnight, since she’s going to surface. Do you think 
she’ll risk coming in while the exercise is on?” 

“I wouldn’t. Asides, she probably knows that’s how she was 
spotted before. And look here, sir. She probably knows also 
that this is another anti-sub trial. She can’t risk it when all 
our people will have their and-sub devices full on.” 
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“True. Then that still leaves us with Sunday night as the 
most probable time.” 

Anquetil nodded; but after a moment he said, uneasily: 
“But look here, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“Where the children are concerned — ^aren’t we taking a 
great risk? I mean — ^we don’t know what their plans are — 
Foley’s and his friends’, I mean. Lewis may leave them behind, 
but he may as easily be forced to take them with him. Or — 
there’s nothing to stop that boatload of thugs killing the ehil- 
dren at the lighthouse and leaving them there. Oughtn’t we to 
make sure of getting them away before 

“How?” 

“There’s only Lewis to offer any resistance at the moment. 
If you gave me a couple of men we could land at low tide this 
evening and take them all off. And then we can wait for the 
U-boat as before.” 

“Can you land on the island without being seen?” 

“Almost certainly.” 

“Almost isn’t good enough. You forget that the children 
will probably welcome you with open arms. If they see you, 
they’ll most likely raise the roof. Which will give Foley nice 
time to barricade himself in the lighthouse and warn the U- 
boat. And besides ” 

“Sir?” 

“We don’t know for certain that the children are still alive.” 

“No,” said Anquetil, after a silence, in a voice which did not 
seem to belong to him. “But suppose ” 

“Well?” 

“If they are — ^is it absolutely essential that the U-boat 
should be destroyed? If we take Foley before he can pass on 
the information, even if the U-boat escapes, won’t we have 
done all that’s essential?” 

“No.” 

“Sir?” 
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”We’re fairly certain that, so far, the U-boat has only been 
used as a carrier pigeon. But that’s not the end of her uses. 
Suppose they want to land agents in this country? Suppose 
they decide that a little sabotage or a few bugs might be use- 
ful? The thugs who crew her have nothing to lose but their 
lives. So we must destroy them. And if we let them slip through 
our fingers now, we may waste months before we pick them up 
again. I’m sorry, Anquetil,* but the potential danger is too 
great. If we’re to make sure of making a clean sweep of this 
particular crowd, we can’t consider what may happen to the 
children.” 

Anquetil said nothing. 

“You understand me, don’t you, Anquetil? There can be no 
question of any premature attempt to rescue the children. 
Once the issue is settled we’ll do everything we can. But until 
then — untU then, the children must be regarded as expend- 
able.” 

There was a brief silence. Whittier glanced at Anquetil and 
then down to the file in front of him. Momentarily, he was un- 
sure of Anquetil’s response: it was a hundred to one that he 
had no intention of doing anything but obey orders, but there 
was the hundredth chance: and so he went on, as if there had 
been no break in their talk: “I said Sunday night as the most 
likely time for the U-boat to put in an appearance, but of 
course, we can’t take anything for granted. How d’you feel 
about standing a twenty-four-hour watch till then? I can give 
you a couple of men — ^Bill Anstey and David Freer, probably. 
And I don’t need to tell you not to make yourself conspicuous.” 

“Yes, I can keep watch, of course. And the Enterprise isn’t 
remarkable in any way.” Anquetil sounded faintly relieved. It 
would be sometlpng — ^not much, but something — ^to be within 
hailing distance. 

“And if the U-boat should pop up, wireless us, and do what 
you can. I’ll have something standing by, by then. But don’t 
ruin everything, Robbie, by dashing in prematurely. We’ll 
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have to take a chance over the children. They’re not”, Whit- 
tier stared stonily at Anquetil, “our first priority. Remember 
that, young man, and go on remembering it.” 

[H] 

Anquetil went up to the hospital. A telephone call had come 
through while he was still at the police station to say that 
Lawiie had recovered consciousness for the second time and 
would be allowed to talk for a little if it was really important. 
Whittier thought it might be. The child might have noticed or 
remembered something which might be valuable — ^they 
couldn’t tell. But Anquetil was to say nothing of what he 
knew or suspected. As for the wreck of the Talisman, that was 
still known only to the coastguards and the police, besides 
themselves. So far as Mrs. Marlow was concerned, she was to 
be told that nothing definite was known, but that the search 
continued. 

“If you don’t think you can manage that,” said Whittier, 
“I’ll send up the police sei^eant. But the child may talk more 
easily to you, if she knows you know her sister.” 

Anquetil agreed and went. But he didn’t relish the idea of 
the visit. He felt so horribly responsible. If onl^ he had been 
more definite with Nicola — ^and yet, if he had, he might only 
have roused her curiosity and the result might have been much 
the same. The only thing to do was to put out of his head 
everything he knew or judged to have happened since the 
children disappeared. He did what he had done a number of 
times during the war, when, operating in enemy occupied 
territory, he had had to assume another identity with a par- 
ticular story to tell. As he walked he told himself: “I spent the 
night at the station. Early this morning I v^ent to Mariners. 
Since then I have inquired from the coastguards and the local 
police, but they have heard nothing. My own people have 
heard nothing. It is known that the Marlow children were at 
Mariners and that the Talisman and her dinghy have gone. In 
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the absence of other evidence, we are assuming that she is still 
at sea and the search is continuing.” 

By the time he reached the hospital, this story was part of 
him. He went upstairs and found Mrs. Marlow waiting for 
him in the corridor. She looked white and anxious and she 
said at once: “You’ve no news?” 

“I’m afraid not. Nothing at all yet. . . . How is Lawrie?” 

“Better than they expected,*! think. They say that long spell 
of unconsciousness was the best thing for her. She came round 
a little while after you left, but only for a moment and she was 
very dopey, so it didn’t seem worth while getting you back. 
She says she hurts afl over, but she’s being very good — so far. 
But they don’t want her to talk too much and the doctor said 
I was to tell you that he wants her to have something to make 
her sleep again as soon as possible.” 

Anquetil nodded and they went into the private ward. 
Lawrie was lying propped on pillows, the cage over her leg 
humping the blankets. “Hullo,” said Anquetil. “Feeling bet- 
ter?” 

“No,” said Lawrie firmly and rather faindy. “I feel ab- 
solutely awful. How d’you do? Mummy says you want to talk 
to me about yesjterday.” 

“Yes. Now look. I don’t want you to have to talk too much. 
I’ll try to ask the questions so that you can just say yes or no, 
or something brief like that. I’ll tell you what we know so far, 
and then you can tell me whether we’ve got it right or not. All 
right?” 

Lawrie nodded and then looked as if she wished she !.adn’L 

“Head bad?” 

“ ’M. Beastly.” 

“Poor old chap* Well now, listen. And then you can go back 
to sleep. Now; you and Nicola and the other two went back to 
Mariners yesterday. Any idea what time you got there? Before 
lunch?” 

“About twoish, I think.” 
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see.” Anquetil thought back. “That would be about an 
hour, v/ouldn’t it?” 

‘T don’t know. P’raps.” 

“And then you came down from the crow’s-nest, and you 
looked over the house?” 

“Yes.” 

“And then you went down into the wine-cellar?” 

“Yes. How did ^?” 

“Finger-prints.” 
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“C3oo!” said Lawrie more cheerfully. “Really?” 

“Yes, really.” Anquetil explained. “Well, now. You were 
in the cellar — and Foley found you?” 

“After a long time. We found — ^we found — ” Lawrie shut her 
eyes and screwed up her face as if something were hurting her 
and then said in a sort of gasp: “a box of things.” 

“What kind of things?” 

“Photographs. A — a torpedo.” 

There was a short silence. Robert, remembering that Mrs. 
Marlow knew nothing of Foley and his activities, made his face 
look puzzled. He said: “Photographs? Does Foley know you 
found them?” 

“Yes. Binks — I mean Peter — gave them to him before — ^be* 
fore we knew.” 

Anquetil went on looking puzzled, but his heart sank. “I see. 
Did he say anything?” 

“No. I mean, he waved his revolver about and said 'Get 
weaving* and things like that, but he didn’t scy anything.” 
Lawrie screwed up her face again. Anquetil looked at her 
anxiously. 

“Don’t try to talk too much, Lawrie. Just listen. Foie)' got 
you out of the^ cellar and into the park. And while you were 
going through the park, you managed to escape?” 

“Yes. I ” 

“Never mind just how for the moment. But tell me this. 
Have you any idea at all when the others were taken off in the 
Talisman? Or if” — a new idea struck him — “if they were actu- 
ally taken off?” 

Lawrie did not answer for a moment. The pain in her head 
was really hurting her rather badly, and she was beginning to 
feel very tired i|nd far away. But after a few moments she 
collected herself and said faindy: “They went away in the 
Talisman at once. I went and looked. I looked” — ^her voice 
began to shake — “for ages. And then I ran away.” 

“Do you know what time it was?” 
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“Sort of sunsetty.” 

“And the whole time you saw no one but Foley? No one at 
aU?” 

“No. But I thought I should. I thought all the time I’d run 
straight into the Master Spy.” And then Lawrie’s face quiv- 
ered and tears rolled down her cheeks. She sobbed: “I’m 
awfully sorry, but my head does hurt so.” 

Mrs. Marlow looked anxioudy at Anquetil. Anquetil said 
quickly: “That’s all right — that’s all, Lawrie. Thank you for 
telling me so much. You’ve been a great help. You can go 
back to sleep now as quickly as you like.’’ 

Mrs. Marlow rang the bell and they waited in silence until 
the nurse came and (with an indignant glance at Anquetil) 
gave Lawrie an injection. But just before she slid off to sleep, 
Lawrie said drowsily: “When will they be back?’’ 

“Very soon now,’’ said Anquetil. “Perhaps by the time you 
wake up again.’’ But Lawrie was asleep almost bclbre he had 
finished speaking. 

Mrs. Marlow walked with him down to the main entrance. 

“Was she any help?’’ she asked as they stood on the steps. 

“Quite a lot. It clears up the times for us. Things like that.’’ 
Anquetil began to say good-bye;*there was one obvious ques- 
tion to be asked and he wanted to get away before Mrs. Mar- 
low thought of it. 

But Mrs. Marlow had thought of it. “Mr. Anquetil — what 
did Lawrie mean about finding photographs? She said some- 
thing about a torpedo. What is it they’ve run into?’’ 

“I’m not sure,” said Robert slowly. “As far as we know. 
Mariners is being used by a ring of dope smugglers. But the 
photographs don’t seem quite to belong with that.” 

“No, they don’t. Mr. Anquetil ” 

“Yes?” 

“Would you think me a perfect fool if I said it sounded more 
like spies than dope?” 

“No, I wouldn’t at all. But we should have to know more 
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about the photographs than we do now to be sure of that/’ 
said Robert boldly. 

“Yes. I suppose — I mean — whichever it is — the children are 
— are in — ” Mrs. Marlow collected herself. “I mean, wher- 
ever they are or whoever they’re with, they’re in a good deal 
of danger.’’ 

Robert saw no sense in denying this. “Yes. I’m afraid they 
may be. Mrs. Marlow — don’t thiidi I’m being an alarmist — 
but couldn’t you get your husband over? It would be com- 
pany." 

“Yes, I know. But he’s concerned with this exercise, and I 
don’t want to bring him over just — ^well, just because I’m 
frightened out of my wits. I’m hoping the children will be 
picked up before the exercise is over, and then he won’t have 
to be worried. Of course, if they aren’t, then he must be told." 

Anquetil nodded. He could not bring himself to say: “Per- 
haps he ought to be prepared." So he said instead: “Yes, I see. 
And of course we’ll let you know as soon as there’s any news.” 

“Mr. Anquetil." 

“Yes?” 

“You really have heard nothing?” 

“Nothing at all," said Anquetil steadily. 

“Because — ^if you think it may be bad news, perhaps my hus- 
band should be told now.” 

Anquetil’s inside seemed to turn over. He was tom between 
a desire to be properly frank with Nicola’s mother, and his 
professional sense that no one must ever be told more than 
absolutely necessary. He had to say: “I don’t think so. As he 
can’t come over till Monday anyway, I don’t think there’s 
much point in worrying him unnecessarily." 

Mrs. Marlow .looked infinitely relieved. “That’s all right, 
Mr. Anquetif! I thought you might be trying to break some- 
thing to me gently. But you will let me know the moment you 
do hear anything, won’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Anquetil and went on down the steps. As 
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be went, Mrs. Marlow remembered that she hadn’t asked him 
how he came to know Nicola. If he had been in the Navy it 
would have explained itself; but Nicola had never made 
friends with Scotland Yard before. But it was too late now, 
and it didn’t really matter. She went unhappily upstairs to sit 
with Lawrie, and stare out of the window and wonder about 
the three who were lost, and tell herself that if only she had 
stayed at the hotel instead of going to Farrant, none of this 
would have happened. It seemed jdmost worse than the time 
her husband’s cruiser had been bombed and she had waited to 
hear if he were among the survivors. 

Anquetil walked down to the quay and went aboard the 
Golden Enterprise to check her stores and give her a complete 
overhaul. It wasn’t a particularly cold day, but he couldn’t 
stop shivering. What with one thing and another, he felt more 
wretched than he’d ever done in his life before. He took the 
engine to pieces and cleaned it thoroughly and then, when he 
had reassembled it, went ashore to buy two more spare cans of 
paraffin. The Enterprise would be less conspicuous without her 
saik and that was essential, even though he meant to lie well 
away from the lighthouse. It was going to be difficult enough 
as it was, keeping continuous watch without arousing sus- 
picion. 

When he returned it was nearly sunset. As he came aboard, 
someone called to him from the cabin. 

"That you, Robbie?” 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“David Freer. I’ve got Bill Anstey with me.” 

“We didn’t wait on deck,” said Freer as Anquetil ran down 
the companion into the cabin, “because we thought we might 
cause comment. You know Bill, don’t you?” 

“I think so,” said Robert. “Yes, of course. Ssilerno, wasn’t 
it?” 

“ ’S right,” said Bill gloomily. “ ’Sense me not getting up, 
but your cabin roof’s beastly low and anyway I feel sick.” 
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“We had a party last night,** explained David. 

“And the last thing my turn wants to do is put to sea,** added 
Bill. “I’d have told old Whittier so, but he’s in such a crashing 
rage, that 1 just said ‘Aye, aye, sir* and came away. What’s the 
matter? Has everythii^ snarled up?’* 

“Not that 1 know of,’* said Robert, surprised. “It was all 
ticking over quite nicely the last time I saw him.** 

“It’s those children who are mixed up in it who are upset- 
ting him,** said David, taking his feet off the table. “He and 
their father were the same term. He began telling me he didn’t 
know what he’d say to Geoffrey Marlow if anything went 
wrong and then he ‘smacked his head and shut himself up. So 
I didn’t say anything either. So I don’t really know what’s 
happening, except that we’re to play being a one-man block- 
ade. What is going on, Robbie?** 

“I’ll tell you while we have supper,** said Robert. He lit the 
primus and opened the store cupboard, feeling suddenly hap- 
pier. If Whittier were disturbed about the children too, it 
wasn’t so bad. Even though nothing had changed, it was better 
than it had been when Whittier had said in that savagely em- 
phatic voice: T/it children are expendable. 

[iii] 

In the lighthouse, the afternoon and evening passed quietly. 
No more boats appeared, the tides came and went, the shut- 
ters were put up and the lamps were lit. They ate their supper, 
cleared it away and got out the patience cards. After a while, 
Foley and Peter played chess. Peter was rather good at chess; 
for a time it looked as if he had quite a good chance of win- 
ning. Nicola and Ginty left their patience games half-finished 
in order to watcl^ Very soon, each of the four was thinking the 
same thing: i^ Foley won, so would the enemy; if Foley lost, 
somehow the enemy would be defeated. 

Chess is a creepy game. The pieces ar** moved, not so much 
for what they may do now, as for the way in which they will 
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affect the game three or four moves ahead. The pauses became 
longer and longer. Foley had his pipe to smoke. Peter twisted 
a piece of string round and round his finger. Ginty dug her 
nails into her palms, and Nicola clutched the knife in her 
pocket. For a long time the pieces were moved about the 
board, were lost, were crowned, and then 

“Check,” said Peter, his voice shaking. 

“Mate,” said Foley, and slipped his bishop across in the 
move he had foreseen three moves back. 

“Good show,” said Peter automatically, as if he didn’t care. 
But he felt sick with disappointment. He sat staring at the 
board, wondering how he could have been such a fool as not 
to see. . . . But it was no good now. Foley had won. Nick had 
flushed, Ginty had grown white, and Foley was leaning back, 
his pipe between his teeth, smiling to himsclf.Thcre was noth* 
ing for it, but to say how late it was and that it was time to go 
to bed. 




Saturday Morning 

* 

P^ter Makes a Plan 


[i] 

P eter woke early, as he had planned, while it was still 
dark. Looking at the luminous face of his watch, he saw 
that it was just ten past four. It was raining and blowing 
hard, and he could hear the spray being blown like buckshot 
against the glass. That was all to the good, thought Peter, sit- 
ting up and groping for his clothes. With all that racket going on, 
there was much less chancecf Foley hearing him moving about. 

He dressei} sitting dn the edge of his bunk. It would have 
been easier if he could have switched on his torch, but he 
wasn’t sure how much of the battery was left. In any case, it 
wasn’t really so dark, once his eyes got used to it. The broken 
cloud, scudding across the sky, let through quite a lot of moon- 
light. When he was ready, he picked up his shoes and crept 
across the floor. He turned the handle carefully, closed the 
door behind him, and waited a moment. If Foley had heard 
and came out (o ask what he was doing he could say he’d felt 
hungry ancT was coming down to look for some biscuits. But 
there wasn’t a sound. He turned and crept up the stairs to the 
door of the lantern. He opened it, slipj .ed inside, closed it be- 
hind him and switched on his torch. 
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Like the rooms below, the lantern was circular, but it was 
much smaller. Only the walls which faced the sea were shut- 
tered, so evidently there was no glass on the landward side here 
either. The only thing in the room besides the lantern was a 
chest standing against one wall. He didn’t bother with that for 
the moment. What interested him most was the lamp itself. It 
stood on a stone pedestal in the middle of the floor with a sort 
of canopy over it and it looked su.«^risingly old and small; so 
did the reflectors. It could not throw its beam very far. 

Really, it seemed to be nothing more than a large kind of oil 
lamp with a glass flue. Peter stared at it rather blankly for a 
moment, and then told himself not to be such an ass. After all, 
Fabian Foley had used it for wrecking and it had been lighted 
again for the Victory Celebrations. So it must work. It was 
stupid to expect electric light as if he were at the Lizard. 

But where was the screen? You must have a screen to make 
the pattern of flashes, and there was nothing here that looked 
in the least like that. Nor, now he came to examine it, did it 
look as if the light revolved. Well, of course, the early lights 
had been fixed; and they had cut off the light by putting some 
sort of cylinder over them. Peter eyed the canopy, wondering 
if that was what you lowered; and then he saw a lever on the 
other side of the pedestal. He pressed it cautiously and a cylin- 
der creaked down from the canopy and covered the lamp. It 
was primitive and rather stiff, but at any rate it was easy to 
work. The only thing you would have to be careful about 
would be to make sure you didn’t hit the glass and break it. 
Otherwise, the flame — 

Peter felt as if someone had hit him in the chest. None of this 
would be any good at all unless there were enough paraffin to 
keep the flame going. There was a can downstairs in the store- 
room-cum-dining-room, but there wasn’t much in it. Peter 
remembered how Ginty had had to tilt it when she had filled 
the lamp last night. And even if it had been full, they couldn’t 
have been sure of getting hold of it. There were plenty of cans 
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of petrol — ^he remembered unloading them from the Talisman 
— but Foley had taken those into the wireless room and that 
was the one room with a key. And even supposing he could 
think of a way to get at it, he didn’t think an oil lamp would 
bum on petrol. 

He stood staring despondently at the lamp, his hands in his 
pockets, and he remembered the game of chess. Foley had won 
and that was all there was to it. It*had been a good idea if it 
had come off, but the lack of fuel was something you couldn’t 
get over. They might try signalling with their torches, but it 
was a dreadfully forlorn hope. And anyway, he didn’t see 
where you put the paraffin, even if you had it. . . . 

There was a metal rod leaning against the wall. Peter looked 
at it and back at the lamp. The rod looked a bit longer than 
the pedestal. He went over, picked it up, examined it, and saw 
that it was marked off for intervals of an hour. It was greasy, 
too. As he came back to the lamp from the other side, he saw 
a metal cap on the top of the pedestal. It was stiff, and for a 
long time it would not budge, but at last it gave, and he un- 
screwed it quickly. As he took it off a familiar, heavy smell rose 
from the hole. He did not dare to think at all. He slid the rod 
down through the hole, felt is touch bottom, and brought it up 
again. The rod was shiny and dripping along nearly three- 
quarters of its length. There was enough paraffin in the pedes- 
tal to keep the lamp alight for nearly eight hours. 

He stood there, grinning idiotically. Whoever had had the 
filling of the pedestal for the Victory Celebrations, must just 
have emptied the paraffin in without worrying about how 
much longer the lamp would need to bum. 

All at once he felt very calm and confident; he knew what he 
was going to do gind how he was going to do it. It was a lovely 
feeling and all he had to do now was tell Gin and Nick. He 
switched off his torch, opened the door, and found Ginty and 
Nicola standing on the threshold. 

It was greatly to their credit that only one of them (they 
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never found out which) gave the smallest squeak of suiprise. 
Then Peter whispered: “Gome in here. Don’t make such a 
row,” and they were all standing in the lantern. 

“What are you doing?” whispered Nicola as the door shut. 

“Looking at the lamp. Why did you qpme up?” 

“We were both awake and we thought we’d better talk to 
you. So we looked in your room and you weren’t there and 
you weren’t anywhere so v'e thought you must be here. I say, 
Sinks ” 

“Do we have to whisper?” asked Ginty, whispering too. 
“Foley can’t hear us from here, can he?” 

“No, of course not,” said Peter in his nofmal voice. “Sorry. 
I say. I think it’s going to be all right.” 

“Do you?” said Ginty hopefully. “Why, all of a sudden?” 

“Because of the lamp. We can light it. So we can send out a 
signal. SOS, SOS, till someone answers. And then we can tell 
them.” 

“Suppose no one does answer?” 

“They must. Don’t you remember? The exercise finishes to- 
night. All the ships will be steaming back like they did the 
other morning. One of them’s bound to see.” 

“It would a jolly poor efibrt-if they didn’t,” said Nicola. 
“But, Binks ” 

“What?” 

“Do you think we shall be able to come up here just like 
that? I mean — it’s sort of our last chance. Don’t you think 
Foley may be extra-specially watching us?” 

“Yes. That’s why I think one of us had better hide here. So 
that even if the others are pinned down, that one’s free. Me, 
actually, I mean.” 

“But, Binks ” 

“No, listen, Nick. I don’t mean just stay up here. That 
would be mad. Of course he’d look for me. But if you and Gin 
take the dinghy out, either you can pretend I’ve gone and you 
don’t know anything about it, or you can say that we all tried 
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to get away, but that I fell overboard and was drowned, so you 
came back. Whichever you like.” 

They thought it over. "I think the second would be better,” 
said Ginty at last. For nearly the first time since Foley had 
caught them in the cellar, her voice sounded gay and ordinary. 

“Why?” said Nicola, not aiguing, just wanting to know. 

“Because if he’s drowned he won’t look for him. And if he’s 
just missing we’d have to step hintblookii^ by saying the boat 
was gone. That might look a bit suspicious, don’t you think?” 

“I could have told you I was going,” suggested Peter. 

“Ye-es. But it’ll look heaps more likely if we come in soaked 
and shivering and*saying poor Peter’s drownded,” said Nicola 
with relish. “We might even lose an oar. Ginty’s very good at 
sculling over the stern. 1 remember Daddy saying so.” 

“Yes, and look,” said Ginty eagerly. “If he thinks we’re 
utterly crushed about you, he won’t think of us having the 
energy to try anything more. He won’t watch us half as much.” 

Peter conceded this. “Well, then, to-night about eleven you 
come up here. There’s no point starting before that and we can 
begin a bit later. We’ll want matches ” 

“And something to eat,” said Nicola. “We may be signalling 
for hours and I shall get jolly hungry. And so will you all day. 
We’ll have to smuggle you up something.” 

“Chocolate then. That’s easy.” 

“And drinking water.” 

“And a lantern in case my torch gives out.” 

“Only whatever happens he mustn’t see us taking them. I 
know. You can come down and get thv,m now. Don’t you see,” 
said Ginty urgently, “that would be much more convincing. 
Anything that’s gone can be stuff we took with us in the dinghy 
— much better (han if things keep disappearing all day.” 

“All right.*Then look. To-night Nick and I will do the sig- 
nalling because we both know morse. And you can stand 
guard. It’ll be pretty putrid, but you r; ii have a lamp. Wdl, 
can’t you?” as Ginty didn’t answer. “One of us has got to 
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keep watch in case he comes. We don’t want him just bunting 
in on us.” 

All the gay energy with which Ginty had joined in the relief 
of planning to get away was gone. "Oh, Sinks, no'* 

“But why not? 1 know it won’t be much fim, but none of it 
will be. And one of us has got to, and you can’t do morse.” 

Ginty said something, but so indistinctly, that all they heard 
was “last time”. 

“What last time? There isn’t a last time. We’ve never done 
this before,” said Nicola impatiently. 

It felt as if she were being squeezed slowly into a small cold 
box. “At Mariners,” said C^nty huskily. “When I was waiting. 
I saw his legs and I — " 

“Poor old Gin,” said Nicola at length. 

Peter said with a rush: “It isn’t worse than a boat thing I did 
last term. It just happens sometimes.” 

“And even if you had warned w,” added Nicola practically, 
“I don’t suppose it would have made any difference. He’d 
have caught us just the same.” 

“And anyway, I should have thought he was all right and 
handed the stuff over,” said Peter. “So it would all have hap- 
pened just the same.” 

They were being very decent about it. Perhaps everyone 
would be. And that didn’t make any difference either. If she 
knew what the boat thing was that Peter was talking about, 
she’d naturally be decent about that, but she’d very likely 
think him a bit of a dope all the same. 

“Look here, then,” said Peter. “We’ll take it in turns. One 
of us will have to watch for the answering signal, and you can 
do that just as well as either of us, till the message starts. So 
you MTon’t be out there all the time. And anyway, he mayn’t 
come.” 

Ginty said no more. You couldn’t very well say you wouldn’t 
stand your turn. And suddenly there seemed nothing more to 
arrange. They stole downstairs and collected the things Peter 
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needed — ^the matches, the chocolate, an opened tin of ham, 
some biscuits, a flask of drinking water, a lantern and some 
candles. They had better not risk anything in the way of chess 
or patience cards, they decided. It would be a dreadfully long 
dull day for Peter, but no one was going to believe they’d taken 
a nice game of chess to play in the dinghy going home. They 
helped him carry the stuff upstairs and Nicola nodded towards 
the chest. 

“If Foley does come up here, you can hide in that, p’raps.” 

Peter nodded. He hadn’t really thought what might happen 
if Foley came up to the lantern during the day, but that was a 
risk he’d have to*take. He hoped this was the best plan and 
that they hadn’t made it unnecessarily complicated, but it was 
too late to begin chopping and changing now. It would be 
awful to wait till evening and then find that Foley meant to 
tie them up, just to make sure. Only, if this didn't work, if 
Foley discovered him after they’d said he was drowned, then 
the whole thing would be blown sky-high. There were risks 
either way, and there was no way of telling which was worst. 
They would just have to go ahead and hope for the best. 

Nicola and Ginty were ready to go. 

“Take care,” he whispered as Ginty opened the door, and 
Nicola gave liim the V-sign. “Don’t drown yourselves.” 

“Not us. Only you,” whispered Nicola cheerfully. And then 
the door shut and he was alone. 

It was just beginning to get light. Ginty and Nicola crept 
down the stairs in the grey, rainy light and out of the light- 
house. The tide was on the turn, and the noise of the sea 
covered the sound of their footsteps on the shingle. 

“I say, NickJ’ 

“ ’M?” 

“If we could get away in the dinghy — ^I know it would be 
awfully mean to leave Binks — ^but do you think we ought 
to?” 
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“Yes/’ said Nicola decidedly. “I’m sure we ought. But I 
don’t think we could possibly row that far. I mean, I can’t 
row at all because I’ve never learned, and you couldn’t pos- 
sibly row all that way by yoursdf. Besides, look at the sea. I 
should think we’d be swamped almost at once.” 

Ginty said no more. They walked out along the little cause- 
way, got into the dinghy, untied her, and pulled in the kedge. 
Then — 

“How do we get away?” said Nicola, looking round her. 

They looked at one another in dismay. It looked as if they 
lay in a litde lake. 

“There must ie a way,” said Ginty, pullin'g herself together. 
“You can see the high-water mark. The entrance must be 
hidden, somehow. I’ll scull round, and you look hard, Nick.” 

Nicola did as she was told, though she rather wondered 
whether it wouldn’t be simpler to haul the dinghy over the 
rocks and launch her in open water. But as they passed it, she 
saw the mouth of the tunnel. 

“There it is. Gin. Through there. You can see the light at 
the other end.” 

Ginty looked. For a moment she thought she was going to 
hear herself saying that she couldn’t possibly go through there 
— ^not to escape, not to confound Foley,'-not for anything. And 
then she found she couldn’t say that, either. Sometime she was 
going to have to shut up about being scared stiff or it would 
always be like that afternoon at Mariners. She turned the boat 
without a word and slipped through the entrance. 

“I can’t use the oars,” she said in a choked voice which 
sounded hollow as it echoed along the tunnel. “We’ll have to 
pull ourselves along by the rocks.” 

She heard Nicola say cheerfully: “What a perfectly stinking 
stink there is,” but she couldn’t answer. The walls and roof of 
the tunnel seemed to get narrower and closer as they went 
along, and every now and then a wave, pouring in through the 
seaward end of the tunnel, lifted them nearly to the roof. 
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Ginty’s mouth was dry and her heart was pounding; in an- 
other minute she’d have to say they must turn back, that she 
couldn’t stand this another second — but looking back over her 
shoulder she saw that the entrance was as far away as the out- 
let. They were at— what was it called? — the point of no return. 
Ginty swallowed hard, and pulled, grabbed at the next piece 
of jutting rock and pulled on that, saw a wave break before it 
ran foaming and swirling into the <unnd and lifted them up 
towards the roof— and then, suddenly, unbelievably, the tun- 
nel was coming to an end and they were shooting out into the 
free air with the sky far above their heads. Ginty seized the 
oars as an incomii^ wave broke and carried them back to- 
wards the tunnel. There was a wild moment of flurry and 
struggle and then they were drifting in comparatively calm 
water in the shelter of the rocks. 

“We look jolly wet and shipwrecked,’’ said Nicola with 
satisfaction, looking at Ginty and herself and the water slosh- 
ing in the bottom of the boat. “What now?” 

Ginty shook her head. For the moment she felt quite spent. 
She had shipped the oars and put her head down on her knees 
to try to get her breath back, as if it were the end of a race and 
everything was over. But Nicola’s question reminded her that 
it wasn’t. It was only beginning. They weren’t getting away, 
they were only pretending to. They’d got to get back. . . . 
Ginty sat up. 

“I think we’d better upset the dinghy and let her go,” she 
said. “Then it’ll look as if we overturned and Binks was swept 
away.” 

“All right,” said Nicola. “And then we can get back over 
the rocks — I s’posc.” 

“How d’you ijiean — you s’posc?” 

“Well, they all look so very steep and edgey. But I suppose 
it won’t matter if we look a bit scraped. Look. If we climb on 
that rock, we can turn her over and give l^.er a shove and she’ll 
go off.” 
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“She won’t. She’ll go quietly into that little bay. You go 
ashore, Nick. I’ll take her out a bit and swim back.” 

“Can you?” 

“Of course I can.” 

“Well, if you say so,” said Nicola doubtfully. She climbed 
on to the ledge of rock and watched unhappily while Ginty 
rowed out into the open water where the waves were shorter 
and steeper. It was very lucky, thought Nicola, that their plan 
hadn’t depended on being able to row away. Even with Peter 
in the dinghy, it obviously wouldn’t have been possible. And 
it didn’t look as if Ginty would have any bother upsetting the 
boat; she was going to upset by herself. And if Ginty took her 
out much further, she wouldn’t be able to swim back. And 
Nicola couldn’t help. She had only just learned to swim the 
width of the baths at the end of last term. Suppose it was going 
to be true when she got back that one of them had been 
drowned? Suppose she had to go scrambling back over the 
rocks by herself and tell Foley something that was to have 
been a useful lie and had now become suddenly and horribly 
true. Suppose 

Ginty was thinking much the same thing. The dinghy was 
becoming difficult to handle, and the rock where Nick was 
standing seemed a horribly long way^ff. Only it was no use 
upsetting the dinghy in a place where it couldn't float away; 
Ginty rowed another stroke or two, feeling the icy morning 
wind strike hard through her soaked jersey. For the first time 
at sea, the familiar feeling of panic was rising inside her, and 
she had a horrible feeling that in another moment she wouldn’t 
be able to upset the boat at all. For the sea looked simply 
awful; not in the least like the friendly holiday sea Ginty 
loved; this one was dark green and solid and laced with foam 
as far as she could see. But there was no use thinking about it. 
If she did, she’d be so petrified that in another minute she 
wouldn’t be able to swim a stroke. She shipped her oars and 
sat quite still for a moment, trying to calm herself. It wasn’t 
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any good thinking how cold the water would be and how strong 
the current and how likely it was she’d get cramp. Perhaps if 
she took an oar with her, she could swim and rest a bit if she 
had to, and swim and rest again — 

She pulled one of the oars out of its rowlock. And as she did 
so, the current swung the dinghy round broadside to the 
breaking seas. The next moment she was gulping for breath 
beneath the surface. 



Fortunately she had kept hold of the oar. It gave her a cer- 
tain amount of confidence, which she badly needed at the 
moment. Streaking the length of the baths or wallowing for fun 
in a rough sea were entirely different from fighting for your 
life in icy water against a dragging current. Blinking the water 
out of her eyes, ghe could just make out Nicola crouched on the 
ledge of rock, gazing anxiously across at her. Ointy struck out 
with her legs, pushing the oar in front of her. She was making a 
certain amount of headway, but all the t- me the tide was pidl- 
ing her sideways, in the same direction as the dinghy, towards 
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the open sea. She struggled on, feeling the sea become steadily 
more solid-feeling and cold; perhaps it wasn’t worth strug- 
gling; perhaps she should just let the current carry her where 
it would; perhaps — and what was Nick doing? Ginty, who was 
further in than she realized, saw that Nick was scrambling 
along the ledge as if trying to keep pace with her; and now she 
was letting herself down from the ledge and banning to wade 
out. Ginty wished she wouldn't. 'Nick couldn’t swim nearly 
well enough. If she fell in. . . . She struggled on furiously, 
watching Nick wade slowly forward, slip, recover and come on, 
and was so absorbed by her fear that Nicola might stumble 
and be swept away that she barely noticed how close in she 
had come until she felt an agonizing blow on her leg just be- 
low the knee. She cried out and sank. But as she did so, she 
put her feet down instinctively, and jarred them on solid rock. 
The next moment she was no longer swimming, but scramb- 
ling towards Nicola across the sharp, barnacle-covered rocks, 
slithering on the seaweed, but getting closer every moment. In 
another instant, Nicola had reached out and grabbed her 
hand. The ledge sloped gently here; they were able to stumble 
up a shallow rise and lie sprawled, dripping and shivering, out 
of the reach of the sea. o 

I 

But it was bitterly cold in the wind. Nicola yanked at Ginty’s 
arm. “We can’t stay here, Gin. We must get back.” 

Ginty, who was lying face downwards on the rock, didn’t 
answer. She felt too exhausted even to shake her head. She 
went on lying there until Nicola shook her arm again and then 
found voice enough to say: “I thought I’d never make it.” 
“So did I.” 

“It was awful.” But the painful sensation of not being able 
to breathe was leaving her, and she rolled over rather slowly, 
so that she could look at Nicola. “If I hadn’t crashed into that 
rock, I think I’d have been swept right past.” 

“I say. Gin! You have banged your knee.” 

“I know. Didn’t you hear me yell? It was where the ledge 
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Started under the sea, I think.” Ginty hitched up her damaged 
so that she could have a look at it and said: “Golly, what a 
lot of bleed. But things always do when they’re wet, don’t 
they?” 

“I suppose so,” said Nicola doubtfully. “But it looks a nasty 
sort of cut, just the same. Gin, aren’t you awfully cold?” 

“I suppose I am. But I can’t move yet. None of me wants to 
get up at the moment. Goiddn’t you go and have a look and 
see what’s our best way back?” 

Nicola got up. She felt pretty chilly herself, and tired too, 
which was absurd, because it wasn’t as if she’d done any swim- 
ming. She’d only, *she told herself severely, sat comfortably on 
a rock and watched Ginty. She felt sure they ought to get l^k 
to the lighthouse as quickly as possible. Ginty looked very 
queer and white and the cut on her knee was a bad one. As she 
scrambled to the top of the ridge, Nicola thought that perhaps 
they’d better tie it up, even though their hankies were soaked. 
Then she hauled herself up the last few feet to the top and 
stared about her. After a few moments, she climbed down 
again and went back to Ginty who was still lying flat with her 
eyes shut. 

“Gin 

“Hullo. I say, Nick.* I feel rather sick. I think I must have 
drunk a lot of sea.” 

“Why don’t you be sick, tlien?” 

“It doesn’t feel like being sick,” said Ginty in a drowsy- 
sounding voice. “Only just sick inside ” 

“Oh. Well, look Gin. I don’t think we can get back over the 
rocks. They rise up, quite steep. I don’t think we could pos- 
sibly climb them. And I don’t expect I could swim enough in 
between. The s^a simply swishes round them.” 

“What do we do, then? Stay here?” 

“Oh, Gin, do wake up. Of course we can’t stay here. We’ve 
got to get back because of to-night.” 

“Couldn’t we signal a ship from here?” 
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"No, we couldn’t. There are rocks in the way. If you sit up 
you’ll see.” 

Ginty opened her eyes, and, with an evident effort, sat up. 
She looked about her and said: “Oh.” After a moment, she 
said: “What are we going to do, then?” 

“Well — I s’pose we’ll have to wade back through the tunnel.” 

“Oh, Nick, no." 

“But, Gin, we must. It’s4not ilkc a real tunnel. You didn’t 
mind coming through.” 

Ginty looked at the sea. After a moment she said: “But how 
d’you know we can wade? It may be frightfully deep.” 

“I don’t think so. I felt the dinghy scrape lots of times. But 
if you don’t want to, you’d better think of something else.” 

“I’ll go and look,” said Ginty. She got up, and went off to- 
wrauds the ridge, limping rather. She felt odd and rather 
trembly, as if she had banged other bits of her, as well as her 
knee. And she did feel awfully sick. Her inside felt most 
peculiar. And suddenly she was extremely sick; once it was 
over she felt better. 

But Nicola had been right. They couldn’t get back by way 
of the encircling rocks. Unless — Ginty’s spirits rose a little — 
suppose they went along the ledge. as far as it would take them. 
They might be able to climb along thb roof of the tunnel. It 
was worth trying. Ginty went back to Nicola and suggested 
this. 

“All right,” said Nicola, “I don’t mind trying. But I bet it’ll 
b^the tunnel in the end.” 

The tide had gone down some way by this time. The lower 
ledge which had been covered when they first came out of the 
tunnel was now bare wet rock. The wind blew through their 
wet clothes and made their teeth chatter. But was fairly easy 
going, and they soon passed the mouth of the tunnel. And then, 
as she walked confidently forward, Nicola walked straight into 
the sea. 

It felt as if the whole of the sea was rushing up her nostrils 
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and into her mouth. She came to the surface, choking and 
momentarily terrified. Then she felt someone grab at her arm 
and the next moment she was sprawling and scrambling back 
on to the ledge. She lay face downwards on the rock, coughing 
and choking and trying to breathe. 

“Gome on,” said a harsh voice. “You’re not dead yet. Get 
up.” 

Nicola went on choking. She felt; so sore and shocked and 
uncomfortable, that for some moments she hardly reali/ed 
what had happened. Then Foley bent down and yanked her 
to her feet. “You little fool,” he said. “You might have been 
drowned. Where’s Peter?” 

“Peter?” gulped Nicola. For the moment she really didn’t 
remember. It was Ginty, standing pressed back against the 
rock on the narrow shelf near the tunnel who said: “We think 
he — we think ” 

“What?” said Foley, spinning round. 

Ginty clenched her hands behind her. “We — ^he — ^whcn the 
dinghy upset ” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“He — we couldn’t see him ” 

She said it very well. Evei^ Lawrie, thought Nicola admir- 
ingly, couldn’t Kave saidrit better. Foley stared from one to the 
other and then past them, towards the sunrise, where the 
dinghy was slowly drifting, keel upwards, into the smother and 
roar of the waves breaking at the base of the rocks. It looked 
horribly convincing. Foley said slowly: “Where were you when* 
it happened?” 

Ginty pointed vaguely. 

“He must have struck his head,” said Foley, half to himsdf. 
“Otherwise he sl^uld have been able to make it.” 

Ginty said dbthing. Nor did Nicola. She cleared the last of 
the sea-water out of her eyes and moved closer to Ginty. 

“You don’t think,” said Ginty at last, “that he might — I 
mean ” 
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“I'm terribly sorry about it. But even if we had a boat,” said 
Foley gently, “I don’t think there’d be the slightest use trying 
to look for him. He must have struck his head and been carried 
out on the undertow." He looked at the two draggled children 
in front of him and said: “There's no use standing here. We’d 
better get back to the lighthouse and get you into some dry 
clothes." 

He gave Nicola a gentle shove«in the direction of the tunnel 
and she stumbled forward obediently. Ginty hung back for a 
moment, and then followed, the blood singing in her ears. The 
water was quite shallow now, barely as high as their knees in 
places, though now and then the rock sloped down until it rose 
to their waists. Nicola, dazed, soaked, chilled to the bone, her 
teeth chattering uncontrollably, sdll had room to feel trium- 
phant: it had been a beastly, uncomfortable, frightening time, 
but they had brought it off; it was so far so good. But Ginty 
felt differently; she had had, on the whole, the more strenuous 
morning in every way, and Foley’s gentleness had been the 
last straw. An enormous unhappiness, made up of fright and 
pain and anxiety, descended on her. Her knee was hurting her 
badly, with every step her terror at being in the tunnel in- 
creased, Mummy must be frantic with worry by now, they 
would never get home ^ain, to-monow she was going to be 
shoved into a submarine, and anyway they would never get 
out of this tunnel because every minute the roof was coming 
lower and the sides were closing in and there were odd, terrify- 
ing sounds in the rock as if it was beginning to break up. Ginty 
stubbed her toe in shallow water and went down on her hands 
and knees, grazing herself badly. She picked herself up and 
stumbled on, but her self-control was ebbing fast; and as they 
neared the end of the tunnel and the daylight showed along 
the walls, Ginty began to sob. 


[ii] 

The lighthouse seemed almost homely when they returned 
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to it after all the turmoil of the sea. Foley produced an old 
towel and a first-aid box, a couple of rough jerseys and two 
pairs of shorts from the sail locker which stood against the wall 
in the room in which they ate, and told them to go and get 
changed and bandaged, lliey went obediendy, Ginty sdll sob- 
bing helplessly. Unlike Lawrie, she cried very seldom. But 
when she did begin, it was a long time before she could stop. In 
the ordinary way, Nicola would haye tried to do or say some- 
thing to make Ginty stop crying so hard, but she felt so stupid 
and shivery herself that she couldn’t think properly. And then, 
just at the most inconvenient moment, just as she had stripped 
off her wet clothes luid was all cluttered up with towel, Foley 
came upstairs and, to Nicola’s horror, went straight past their 
door and up to the lantern. 

For a moment she stood petrified. Then she tore after him, 
tripping absurdly in the towd (“just like a A«n”, said Nicola, 
describing it afterwards) and calling loudly. 

“What on earth’s the matter with you?’’ demanded Foley, 
reappearing round the curve of the stairs. 

Nicola clutched his arm and blurted out the only thing she 
could think of. 

“G-Ginty. She’s crying fi^ghtfully. 1 don’t know what to 
do.’’ 

“Nor do 1 . Let go my arm, Nicola.’’ He wrenched himself 
free, and said, not at all gently: “I’m going up to the lantern 
to see if I can, see anything of your brother after all. He may be 
stuck on a rock somewhere. If he is, we’ll have to think of a 
way of getting to him.’’ 

“I’ll come too,’’ said Nicola in a great hurry, her teeth chat- 
tering loudly. 

“Don’t be absurd. You can’t caper about the gallery in 
nothing but a* towel. You get some clothes on and tell Ginty 
to get a hold on herself.’’ 

He turned to go. And Nicola, who cci id think of nothing 
more to say to delay him, let him go. At the back of her mind 
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she knew that the sensible thing to do would be to get dressed 
as quickly as possible, but she simply couldn’t move. If Foley 
Ibund Peter, towel or no towel, she’d have to go and help. She 
went on standing there, her bare feet icy on the stone stairs 
and her teeth chattering uncontrollably. She heard the door 
into the lantern open and close and after that a long silence. 
Then the door opened again and Foley came downstairs. 

She stared at him dumbly. He glanced at her, hesitated, 
shook his head briefly and went on downstairs. 

Too numb with cold to think coherently, Nicola went back 
to their room. She pushed the now sodden towel at Ginty, 
and, with hands which shook and stumbled, pulled on the 
shorts and jersey. They were sever2d sizes too big, but at least 
they were dry. She looked at Ginty, told her gruffly to get a 
move on, and went downstairs. 

Foley was just lighting the primus. Nicola sat down on one 
of the chairs, still shivering violently, and stared at his back. 
She still couldn’t think properly, and when Foley said sud- 
denly: “What on earth’s that noise?’’ she gazed at him blankly. 

Foley looked at her and said; “Good Lord, it’s your teeth 
chattering. Can’t you hear yourself?’’ 

Nicola couldn’t. Then she made an effort to listen, and 
found he was quite right. She tried to riamp her jaws shut, but 
she couldn’t prevent them from coming loose occasionally. 
And then Ginty came in, tears still rolling down her cheeks 
and still wrenched with sobbing. Foley looked at her helplessly 
and then at Nicola. 

“Can’t you make her stop?” he asked in a curt angry voice. 
“She’U make henelf ill.” 

Nicola shook her head. But she thought Foley had better 
know it was no use his getting furious with Ginty, and she 
forced herself to say after a moment in a husky jerking voice: 
“No one can when she starts. She just goes on till she stops of 
henelf.” 

Foley looked at Ginty as if he didn’t like her much, and then 
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turned abruptly away and went on getting the breakfast. 
Presently Nicola found herself drinking cocoa which tasted of 
sugar and something else. After a bit, as the hot drink began 
to make her feel warmer and more sensible, she decided Foley 
must have put some rum in it. It made the cocoa taste beastly, 
but it did stop her teeth banging together. 

She looked at Ginty, wondering if she was feeling better too. 
But Ginty, though she was dsinking^er cocoa, was still crying. 
All the same, though she couldn’t think what had made Ginty 
start one of her crying fits, which always made Nicola feel 
squirmy inside even when they happened at home, she had to 
own that it couldn’t, if you looked at it in one way, have come 
at a better time. Foley was bound to think it was because of 
Peter being drowned, and so there was no need for Nicola her- 
self to do anything but be rather silent and miserable and — 
what was it she’d heard somedne say in a bus when they were 
talking about a funeral? ** Dazed with the shock, my dear. CouldiCt 
seem to take it in at all." Nicola thought she’d be like that. Be- 
cause whatever happened she wasn’t going to say or do any- 
thing that would make Foley be sorry and Idnd. It was all right 
to tell him Peter was dead and get away with it if they could; 
Nicola thought a person mujt be pretty feeble-minded if they 
counted a lie t5ld to a tmitor as a real lie; but all the same she 
didn’t want him to start comforting them. 

But Foley had never been the kind of person who finds it easy 
to say comforting things, and like Nicola, he found the sound 
of Ginty’s sobs thoroughly unnerving. And when, through the 
rest of breakfast and washing-up, Ginty continued to sob and 
show no sign of stopping, he suddenly remarked savagely: “If 
you can’t control yourself you’d better go and lie down, and 
try to get some ^eep. But I can’t stand that noise any longer 
and I don’t sifppose Nicola can cither.’’ 

Ginty was not surprised. It was the way people generally did 
speak to her after a bit. In fact, at home. Mummy generally 
sent her to bed as soon as she started. So she hiccupped her 
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way upstairs to her bunk, rolled herself in her sleeping>bag, 
and after a while fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 

Nicola yawned. What with the rum and one thing and an- 
other, she wouldn’t have minded a little extra sleep either. But 
she thought someone ought to keep an eye on Foley. Other- 
wise, thought Nicola sleepily, he might wander up to the lan- 
tern. And suddenly, as if someone had thrown a bucket of cold 
water over her, Nicola stopped y.awning. For Foley had been 
up to the lantern. Ages ago, when she was feeling colder and 
more stupid than she had ever felt in her life before, Foley had 
gone upstairs and — ^And what? 

Nicola stared at him across the table. He had lighted his pipe 
and was setting out the chessmen. She stared at the red knight 
and her imagination began to gallop. Suppose Foley had found 
Peter? Suppose he’d knocked him on the head and tied him 
up? Suppose he’d tipped him off the gallery into the sea? 
Suppose — ? 

Nicola clenched her hands and tried to think back. What 
actually A<u/ happened? He’d gone into the lantern and then — 
then nothing. Nothing for ages, till he came downstairs again. 
And then he’d just shaken his head and gone by. It might 
really just have meant he hadn’t seen Peter anywhere; or — 
Foley might be good at telling lies too.' A traitor would have to 
be, thought Nicola, her heart thumping at least as loudly as 
her teeth had chattered; it was a wonder Foley didn’t hear it. 
But he only looked up and said: “Gan you play chess? or is 
Demon your only game?” 

“Yes,” muttered Nicola. “I mean — ^no — I ” 

But Foley didn’t seem to care which she meant. He went on 
gazing at the chessmen, absorbed in the problem he had set 
himself. Nicola propped her chin in her hands and stared too, 
her thoughts racing. If only she knew how much Foley knew; 
the thing she most wanted to do was to dash up to the lantern 
and see what had happened. But she couldn’t see how she was 
to get there. The lavatory was no good — ^it was on the floor 
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below; and to be caught going secretly upstairs might be fatal; 
if Foley didn’t know already, he might easily begin to guess. 
She could say she wanted to see how Ginty was — ^but suppose 
he came to look for her? If he found her in the lantern she 
could say she wanted to make sure Peter wasn’t on any of the 
rocks. ... It sounded awfully feeble, somehow. And if Foley 
had found Peter— if he knew all the time. . . . Nicola thought 
she knew just how a mouse* feels when the cat sits crouching 
over it, pretending not to notice. . . . Besides, if Foley had found 
Peter, they would have to make another plan. At least — she 
would have to make another plan. There wasn’t anyone else. 

Nicola blinked it the chessmen. Then she found her eyes 
had closed and opened them in a hurry. But she could feel her 
lids dropping again . . . she came to with such a jump that she 
knew she must have been asleep. Perhaps it would be a good 
thing to put her head on the table . . . pretend to be asleep. 

. . . Foley might give himself away ... or go down to the 
wireless room ... or talk to himself ... if only she could shut 
her eyes . . . just for a moment . . . you often woke up as soon 
as you tried to go to sleep. . . . 

Nicola sat im with a star^ her heart pounding, and Foley’s 
hand on her shoulder, for one horrible moment she thought 
she had slept the clock round and it was morning. 

But the lamp was alight apd Foley was saying: “That was a 
fine sound sleep you’ve had. Shows what a clear conscience 
can do for you. But don’t you think you’d be more comfortable 
in your bunk?’’ 

It was half-past nine. Nicola got off her chair, feeling stiff 
and sleep-sodden. The fears and speculations she had gone to 
sleep with jostle^ in her mind: Did he know? had they failed? 

She said "Good night’’ and so did Foley. It sounded ordin* 
ary enough. He added that she’d better take some biscuits in 
case she felt hungry in the night. 

And that sounded ordinary enough too. Or did it? Did he 
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know they meant to sit up signalling and was he, like Miss 
Cromwell at school, being sarcastic and beastly? 

There was no way of knowing. No way of knowing either 
what Foley might have done all day, while she was asleep like 
the dormouse in Alice. Nicola remembered a phrase Giles used 
sometimes and applied it to herself: she’d made a complete 
nonsense of the whole thing. She said good night again, and 
went meekly up to bed. . 




Saturday Afternoon 

* 

Mutiny in the ^‘Golden Enterprise” 


[i] 

T he weather was getting worse. Anquetil had closed the 
distance between the Enterprise and the lighthouse, but 
it was difficult to see much. Fortunately, the bad 
weather worked both ways: it cut down visibility, but it also 
made it unlikely that the U-boat would surface to take Lewis 
and the children on board. And in an hour or so the tide would 
have passed the flood and tl^e likelihood of the U-boat surfac- 
ing would decrease untH the next tide. All the same, it was just 
as well they were keeping watch, even though Bill Anstey 
didn’t seem to be enjoying it mucli. If it came to that, he and 
David Freer weren’t having too good a time, either. The 
smack’s motion was always uncomfort9ble in a swell, particu- 
larly when she was hove to. Anquetil lowered his binoculars 
for a moment as the Enterprise dropped into the trough of a 
wave, lurched, and wallowed up again. He wished David 
would get a moye on with that tea he’d gone down to make 
half an hour 2go. 

At that moment, the sliding hatch was pushed back and 
David’s head appeared. He scrambled on deck and in another 
moment had dropped into the cockpit. 
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“Where’s the tea?” 

“Nowhere. I mean, I haven’t made any. I’ve been mucking 
about doing things for Bill. You know, Robbie, I don’t think 
he’s just sea-sick. I think he’s ill.” 

Robert stared at him. “How’s he ill?” 

“Well, he feels hot and queer. And he’s got a pain, he says. 
A very bad pain, apparently.” 

“Bill always did have worse pains than anyone else. If he cut 
a finger, his arm was coming off.” 

“Yes, I know. I thought that at first. But he started to 
babble, a while back, and then he got quite sensible, and now 
he’s babbling again. You know what I thihk?” 

“I know what I think.” 

They looked apprehensively at one another. 

“Appendicitis?” 

“Could be, couldn’t it?” 

“One thing I’m not going to do,” said David firmly, “is 
open Bill up with a penknife, while you stand by with a hurri- 
cane lamp. I know it’s the best way to get our pictures in the 
papers, but I just don’t happen to fancy it, somehow.” 

“Nor I. Poor old Bill. Well, we’ll just have to make him as 
comfortable as possible, till **. 

“Till when? Not till this trip’s ovel. He could be dead by 
then.” 

Robert stared at the rain-blurred outline of the light- 
house. 

“Robbie! You don’t seriously think we can leave him down 
there for the next few days, do you?” 

“Suppose we take him back? Suppose it’s not appendicitis? 
Suppose while we’re away the U-boat does surface? What 
then? It’ll take three hours or so to get back, to Oldport, and 
another three hours or so to return. A lot could happen jn 
that time.” 

“Yes,” said David, who had turned rather white. “Or we 
can stay and Bill may die.” 
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**Tes, I know. But — ^forgive me, David — ^thc other would be 
far more disastrous.** 

After a pause, David said in a calmer voice: “Look, Robbie. 
This watch we’re standing is really only a precaution. Whittier 
doesn*t expect anything to break until Sunday night — ^you said 
so yourself. Bill*s illness is a certainty and Ae other’s only a 
possibility. Look here — ^if you think I’m exonerating, come 
down and see for yourself.’’ 

They went down into the cabin. It was obvious, as Robert 
saw at once, that Bill was ill enough to make a return to port 
the only feasible course — ^if only there were no other considera* 
tions. He said as mhch to David. 

“But I keep telling you,’’ shouted David. “The U-boat’s 
barely a possibility at the moment. If you weren’t so obsessed 
about those Marlow children we wouldn’t be here now. Whit- 
tier said so.’’ 

“Said what?*’ 

“That you had to be kept quiet and happy, and that out 
here you could have the illusion of being useful without mak- 
ing a nuisance of yourself. J(ow will you turn back?’’ 

There was a short silence. Then Robert said, in a flat- 
sounding voice: “All right. ^ soon as the tide turns.’’ 

“How long M that?’’ 

“About an hour and a half.’* 

“And suppose that’s too Iqte? Look here, Robbie. Whittier 
knows as much as you do. If he’s satisfied that nothing will 
happen till Sunday night, why are you being so fatuously 
obstinate?*’ 

“Because there’s always the possibility he’s wroi^.*’ 

“And you won’t turn before the ebb?’’ 

**No,’’ said Ro^rt, going towards the companion ladder. 

David said do more. He too had been in the Commandos 
He knew exactly how and where to hit a man so that he crum- 
pled instantly and hardly knew he had been hit. As Robert 
put his hand on the ladder, David struck. Then he lugged 
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Robert on to his bunk, ran up the ladder, bolted the hatch, 
and turned the Enterprise towards St.-Anne’s. 

[ii] 

Robert lay and stared at the cabin roof for some moments 
without quite knowing what he was looking at or where he 
was. His head was aching furiously and someone was banging 
a mallet or a chunk of wpod somewhere quite close. It took 
him a while longer to realize that the noise was inside his head. 
Then, somewhere in the cabin, someone groaned. For a mo- 
ment, Robert thought it was himself; then, as it happened 
again, found it wasn’t. He sat up, swung llis legs over the side 
of the bunk, felt his head spin giddily, saw Bill Anstey, and 
began to remember. 

After a bit, he got off his bunk and stood up, clutching 
shakily at the tabic. The deck seemed to be lurching a good 
deal, but he got across and, with an effort, climbed the com- 
panion ladder. He tugged at the hatch, but found it immov- 
able. David must have bolted it. He was about to hammer on 
it, when it occurred to him that this would be useless and not 
particularly dignified. David would only let him out when 
they were so near port that he could do no harm. He went back 
down the ladder and for the first time became conscious that 
the air in the cabin smelt stuffy and foul. It probably wasn’t 
Bill’s fault that he kept being sick, but that didn’t help any- 
body much. 

Robert opened a port-hole and stuck his head well in the 
line of air and spray. His head began to clear. To his surprise, 
the lights on shore looked very near. He looked at the clock 
and found it was nearly seven. So he had been out nearly three 
hours. David had been almost excessively thorough. 

He decided it would be as well to clean the place up a bit. 
While he was doing so, he felt the keel scrape the shoal at the 
harbour mouth, and, after a little, felt the boat lose way. He 
could hear the familiar sounds of anchoring and tying up, and 
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then the hatch was pushed back, and David came slowly down 
into the cabin. He looked at Robert as if he were about to say 
something, thought better ofit, and said instead: “How*s Bill?** 

“About the same, I think.’’ 

*‘Oh . . . I’ve sent a kid along to phone the ambulance. I 
don’t suppose they’ll be long. You can turn her straight round 
and go back if you like.’’ 

“I’m afraid not,’* said Robert politely. “I shall have to wait 
for the tide. We scraped coining in, you know.’’ 

**Oh.’’ David glanced at him uncomfortably. “Look, Rob- 
bie, I’m sorry about this. If anything happens about the other 
— ^if anything goes 'wrong — I’ll take the blame, of course.’’ 

“Oh yes,’’ said Robert politely. “I’m sure you will.’’ 

“Why not say it, Robbie? You’ll feel much better.*’ 

But Robert only eyed him blankly. There was no point in 
cursing David; whatever the consequences, the thing was done 
now; calling David every name under the sun would change 
nothing. And besides, despite his manner, he felt so savage 
with rage, that if he once gave it expression, he was not likely 
to stop at words. As he very well knew, he had a temper as 
murderous as Lewis Foley’s if he once let himself go. 

In the distance the clanging of an ambulance bell made it- 
self heard, came rapidlyf closer, and stopped. David ran up on 
deck and in a few moments the ambulance men came aboard. 
In a very short time. Bill wag lying on the stretcher and being 
carried on deck. 

“I may as well go with him,’’ said D?vid. “And then I’ll go 
and report to Whittier. I’ll be back before the tide.’’ 

Robert merely nodded. When David and Bill and the am- 
bulance had gone, he finished the cleaning up, left the port- 
holes and the hatch open and went ashore. He thought he 
might as well get some supper, and he thought it would be as 
wdl to have it in company. It was useless to sit glowering in 
the cabin, thinking of all the violent ar.d painfiil deaths it 
would be pleasant to watch David die. He nodded Hullo to 
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Ginger and Jackie Peterson, the young sons of one of the local 
fishermen, who were hanging about the quay, and went on 
towards the shore. 

He found himself yawning. It occurred to him that he had 
had no sleep for the last thirty-six hours, nor very much to eat 
either. His head was stiU aching from David’s blow, too. Still, 
hot food and plenty of it would probably put all those things 
right. And it was quite true that after a large plate of steak and 
chips and a double whisky at the pub at the end of the hard, 
he did begin to feel more like himself. He was just lighting his 
pipe, when he heard a shrill voice yelling his name: “Mr. Bob! 
Mr. Bob! Come quick!’’ 

He was out of the pub in an instant. Ginger Peterson 
grabbed his arm. 

“Mr. Bob, the EnUrpriseX That motor-cruiser’s drifting dovrai 
on her! Jackie’s yelling at them, but they don’t take no no- 
tice.’* 

It was going to be too late. Robert could see that as he b<^an 
to run. He could hear Jackie’s shrill little voice as he capered 
anxiously on the edge of the quay and Ginger Peterson still 
panting out his story as Robert left him behind. He was still 
only half-way along the quay when the Fair Wind struck the 
Enterprise and drove her against the quay with an agonizing, 
crunching, splintering sound. 

The Fair Wind's owner vtzs volubly apologetic. He came 
aboard the Golden Enterprise and accompanied Robert on his 
despairing tour of inspection. It wasn’t as bad as it might have 
been, but it was bad enough. If the rudder had been undam- 
aged, Robert might still have managed to put to sea. As it was, 
it was hopeless. 

As earUer with David, Robert was extremity polite. He 
would have liked to bawl and shout, but where was the good 
of that? The damage was done and it had been an accident. 
The Fair Wind had come in with too much way on her, over- 
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shot her mooring, and smashed into the Enterprise before the 
Thorpes had realized what was happening. It might have been 
due to bad, landlubberly seamanship, but it was no good start- 
ing a brawl about it. Robert looked at Mr. Thorpe’s round, 
r^, good-natured, distressed face and said with a shrug that 
nothing could be done till morning. 

Mr. Thoipe was chiefly concerned about Robert’s insur- 
ance. If there was anything to p^y — ^if Robert needed the 
money advanced — ^if there was anydiing at all that he could 
do— — 

It was on the tip of Robert’s tongue to ask for the loan of 
the Fair Wind for ^ few hours. He needn’t explain much; he 
could pitch a yam about smugglers — Whittier would back him 
up in the role of excise officer — ^it would probably go down all 
right. And then, as if a voice had spoken in his head, he heard 
Lawrie saying: “I thought evby minute I was going to walk 
into the Master Spy.” Robert stammered and was silent. Sup- 
pose — -just suppose — ^that Mr. Thorpe, for all his redness and 
roundness, good nature and distress, were concerned with the 
U-boat? Suppose, after all, the accident were no accident? 
Suppose they suspected they were being watched? Suppose. 

. . . Robert asked in the pol^est, most disarming fashion if he 
might look over the Fair Wind. 

He was welcomed with open arms; he was taken all over the 
litde ship. He admired the engine, the neat, luxurious cabins, 
the electric light, the gadgets of every description (though 
really Robert despised gadgets), the arrangement of the 
lockers, the gleaming, polished galley, and he saw nothing 
whatever to justify his suspicions. And yet — his suspicions per- 
sisted. Was his welcome too hearty? Was he being shown too 
much? Was Mr. ^orpe’s accent a little too broad to be genu- 
ine? By the tifiie Robert was back on board the Enterprise he 
was nearly sure Mr. Thorpe was not to be trusted. 

Down in the wrecked cabin, Robert pis his elbows on the 
table, and shoved his aching head in his hands. He wondered 
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if he were making an almighty fool of himself. Whittier evi- 
dently thought so for one. What was it David had said? That 
Whittier had sent Robert out in the Enterprise to keep him 
quiet and happy? Well. That might be true or it might not; 
even if it were, Whittier was not infallible. Certainly the ulti- 
mate blame or credit in the affair would fall to Whittier, but 
in a job like this neither praise nor blame mattered very much. 
The thing was to get it dpne. And if you broke a few rules 
doing it — ^well, if you pulled it off no one cared, and if you 
didn’t, nothing anyone could say would be worse than the 
failure itself. Robert made up his mind and immediately felt 
much better. 

He set about tidying up the mess and litter in the cabin. 
After a while he heard footsteps on the deck overhead and went 
up. It was David. 

*‘I say,” said David. *T just ran into a child called Jackie 
Peterson. This is a piece of sheer foul luck, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Robert nodded, sucked at his pipe. “How’s BiU?” 

“Just being shoved into the operating theatre when I came 
away. I’ve seen Whittier.” 

“Oh yes?” 

**He ^dn’t approve of my methods,” said David candidly. 
“He said so very loud and clear, too. -But I gather he agreed 
with me, more or less. Said he thought a good night’s sleep all 
round would be the thing, but he didn’t press it. But, of course, 
he didn’t know about this. Looks as if our good night’s sleep 
was going to be forced on us, doesn’t it?” 

Robert agreed. Yes, it did. 

“What will you do? Sleep on board?” 

“Yes, I think so. The cabin’s quite habitable.” 

“Tell you what. I’ll see Whittier again and tell him what’s 
happened. Then he can commandeer something by the morn- 
ing and we can get back on watch. O.K.?” 

“Good idea.” 

“Well, I’ll push off then.” But David hesitated. Anquetil, 
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leaning against the coaming, gazing at him thoughtfully as he 
drew on his pipe, seemed a bit too calm to be true. David, who 
had known Anquetil for some years now, knew that if once 
Robert was pushed beyond a certain point, he was apt to be- 
come, not wild, exacdy, but unpredictable. “Look here,** he 
said uneasily, “why don*t you come back with me? Wouldn*t 
do you any harm to sleep in a bed for once. You look pretty 
cheap, you know.** 

“Oh, I don*t think so. I*d rather stay on board. Perhaps 
when I see the damage in daylight, it may not be as bad as I 
think.** 

There was an Underlying bleakness and obstinacy in his 
casual-sounding voice. David, contemplating him uneasily, 
felt fairly certain of three things: one, that Anquetil was con- 
sidering a particular course of action; two, that David was to 
be told nothing; and three, that if David interfered, it would 
be David who would be hit over the head this time. So he said: 

“Good night, then. See you in the morning.” 

“Good night. Oh, and David. Tell Whittier to get whatever 
craft he gets hold of round by five-thirty at the latest. We don*t 
want to miss the tide.” 

“Right,** said David, relieved. Whatever Robert was up to, 
it didn*t look ^ if he was going to be up to it to-night. He said 
good night and took himself off. 

He might have felt less certain of this if he had been able to 
watch Robert*s behaviour ^fteen minutes after he had gone. 
When he had shut the hatch and port-holes and checked the 
riding lights, Robert went ashore. He walked along the quay, 
calling good night to anyone who passed, and even stopped one 
or two people to tell them of the accident. Then, at the end of 
the quay, he stopped as if to light his pipe. As soon as he was 
satisfied that^io one in sight was looking in his direction, he 
ran like a shadow down the wooden stairway to die beach. 

A pile of barrels and a dinghy made i convenient hiding- 
place. He could just see the cabin light in the Fair Wind. She 
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drew a slightly shallower draught than the Golden Enterprise. 
With luck, he should be able to sail shortly after midnight — 
provided the Thorpes, who were only dining on board because 
they would have been too late for the hotel meal, didn’t change 
their minds and decide to sleep there too. They had invited 
him to join them, but Robert had old-fashioned ideas: he 
didn’t think you ought to eat a man’s bread and salt and then 
make off with his ship, a4 in the same evening. After all, he 
had no proof that Thorpe was mixed up with Lewis’s gang. It 
was only a hunch. 

It was cold on the beach. The barrels and the dinghy gave a 
certain amount of shelter, but the pebbli» themselves were 
cold as sea-water. Anquetil shivered, put his pipe in his pocket, 
and began to recite Greek irregular verbs to himself. He always 
did this when he had to wait for an indefinite time under con- 
ditions of some discomfort. Grtek verbs were pleasantly im- 
personal. They seemed to take some of the edge off the situa- 
tion. 

But at last the cabin light went out. Anquetil saw the 
Thorpes come on deck, and, in a few minutes, heard the splash 
of oars. Then, after a while, he saw them strolling along the 
quay. He counted them: Mr. Thorpe, Mrs. Thorpe, the two 
grown-up daughters, and, after an interval, the'long, gangling 
shape of Johnnie Thorpe. There was no one left on board. 
They climbed into their motor and were gone. 

Anquetil looked at his watch and waited twenty minutes in 
case one of them had left something behind and came back for 
it. But nothing happened. The quay was empty, the water 
chuckled and gobbled against the sea wall, and the lights were 
reflected in long, gleaming lines across the water. Anquetil got 
up stiffly, thankful that the scurrying rain clouds covered the 
moon, and went softly along by the wall. He clipped off his 
canvas shoes and slung them round his neck by the laces. Then 
he waded into the sea, gasping at its coldness, and struck out 
in the direction of the Fair Wind. It was a longer swim than he 
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had thought. He was chilled and numb by the time he climbed 
aboard. 

He did not want to light a lamp in the cabin in case someone 
else had seen the Thorpes leave and came to investigate. But 
he had taken particular notice of the lai^e torch which stood 
on one of the shelves in the cabin and now, drawing down the 
blind, he laid it on the deck. It g^ve plenty of light to see by 
as he stripped off his sodden gamuts and rifled the Thorpes' 
lockers for towels and dry clothes. 

He had just fastened the belt of his borrowed trousers when 
he heard the splash of oars alongside; tlie next moment some- 
one climbed aboiflrd. 

Anquetil switched off the torch and stepped back through 
the galley which lay between the two cabins. Standing well 
back in ^e darkness he heard someone come down the com- 
panion and then the light wbnt on. It was Johnnie Thorpe. 

Anquetil glanced at his watch; but for this interruption he 
could have been making ready to sail. If young Thorpe had 
come back to fetch something, well and good. But if not — 
Anquetil did some rapid calculation concerning tides and 
speed and decided to give young Thorpe exactly fifteen min- 
utes. 

But Johnnie Thorpo showed no signs of leaving. He seemed 
in a cheerful mood, whistling to himself as he moved about the 
cabin, occasionally breaking into a mock operatic solo, com- 
bined with a double-shuifie, and then guffawing gently to 
himself. The minutes crept by, while young Thorpe rifled a 
biscuit tin and put a saucepan on to boil. It was painfully 
obvious that he was going to spend the night on board. 

Anquetil consider^. It would be quite simple to put young 
Thorpe to slee|^ much as David had dealt with him earlier on. 
On the othef hand, if Thorpe would, he could help a lot. As 
crew he would be invaluable. Anquetil was quite prepared to 
take the Fair Wind out single-handed, b'.t a little help at the 
right moment might come in very handy. Suppose he pitched 
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young Johnnie the smuggling yarn, only the other way round 
— said he had to rendezvous or something of that kind. . . . 

Only, if the elder Thorpe were mixed up with Lewis’s lot, 
how much might Johnnie be expected to know about it? 



Anquetil made up his mind. And at that moment, Johnnie 
came through the galley and into the sleeping cabin. 

He looked very young and startled and speechless at the 
sight of Anquetil standing there in the middle of the cabin. 
But at last he said, in a voice which wavered rather: “Look 
here! I don’t know what you’re doing here, but this boat be- 
longs to my father.’’ 

“Yes, I ^ow. I was here earlier this evening.’’ 

“Oh! Was it your boat I wrecked?” 

“Yes, it was.” 
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Johnnie crimsoned. He said, his voice very deep in his boots: 
“That was my fault, actually. I didn’t cut the engine in time. 
Dad pitched into me like stink afterwards. He said I’d have to 
see you and — ^and apologize. But look here " 

“You’d like to know what I’m doing here?” 

“Well — er — ^yes, I would.” 

“The trouble is, my lad, that you smashed my boat at a very 
inconvenient moment,” said Anquetil severely, not because he 
Mras particularly annoyed with Johnnie any more, but because 
he believed in keeping the war in the enemy’s camp. “And it’s 
essential I should be at sea to-night.” 

“Fishing?” saiJ Johnnie doubtfully. “Well, I don’t know 
much about it, of course, but I shouldn’t think the Fair Wind 
would be much use as a fishing smack.” He got very red again. 
“I mean — if it’s a — a. question of compensation ” 

“I don’t want to use her as a fishing boat.” 

Johnnie looked pardonably bewildered. “I’m afraid I don’t 
see — ^and anyway, why didn’t you ask Dad? He’s pretty decent 
about things. I’m sure he’d have lent her to you if you’d asked 
him.” 

“I couldn’t very well do that. If I were to be caught, and 
he’d lent her to me, he mig^t get into trouble too.” 

“What on earth d’yOu mean? I say! You don’t mean ” 

“Yes. Smuggling.” 

A large curling grin sprqpd over Johnnie’s face. “A smug- 
gler! I say! Are you really? What d’you smuggle?” 

“Brandy, mostly.” Anquetil looked at his watch. “Look 
here. Time’s getting on, and I’ve got to keep a rendezvous. 
Now listen. I’m going to use your father’s boat to-night. If 
you like you can give me a hand. Or, if you’d rather not be 
mixed up in it,«I’ll knock you out and truss you up and you 
need never know anything about it.” 

“Suppose,” said Johnnie thoughtfully, “I didn’t want to do 
either? I mean, suppose I say you can’t i-se the boat?” 

"Are you saying that?” 
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Johnnie looked at him warily. “Well, I said st^pose *’ 

“You mean you’d like to know if I can make you?’’ 

“Well ’’ And then Johnnie, who had been thinking he 

was doing rather well, broke off with a gasp. He stood staring 
at the short-bladed knife in Anquetil’s hand. 

“All right,’’ he said after a moment. “I only wanted to know. 
You can put it away now.’’ 

“And which arc you going to dc?’’ 

“Oh, I’ll help,’’ said Johnnie, grinning broadly. “I wouldn’t 
miss a chance like this if you offered me a new motor-bike. 
Smu^Iing!’’ 

“It’s time we got under way, then. Where d’you keep your 
oilskins?’’ 

“In this locker.’’ Johnnie pulled out a couple and chucked 
one to Anquetil. “I say. Are those Dad’s trousers you’re wear- 
ing?’’And when Anquetil nodded, he began to grin like the 
Cheshire cat. “I say! It’s really smashingly funny. You know 
— not funny, exactly, but masses of dramatic irony.’’ 

“What is?’’ 

“You in Dad’s trousers and going smuggling. You know who 
Dad is, don’t you?” 

“No. Who?” 

“One of the chief blokes in Customs and Excise. And now 
you’re going smuggling in Dad’s boat and trousers and oikkins 
and I’m helping.” And Johnnie Thorpe guffawed loudly as he 
scrambled up on deck. 

“Oh, Lord,” thought Anquetil following. But it was too late 
now. 

The anchor came clanking up and the engine began to turn 
over. As the boat began to move, a voice hailed them across 
the water. 

“That you aboard, Mr. Thorpe?” 

Anquetil held his breath. Johnnie called back: 

“No, it’s me, sir. I’m just taking her out for a spot of night 
cruising. I’ll be O.K.” 
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“Going to be a bit of a blow, sir. Sure you can manage on 
your own?” 

“Yes, thanks,” called Johnnie. “I’ll watch out.” 

He waved cheerfully. The next moment the Fair Wind was 
motoring gently through the harbour mouth, her course set 
towards the lighthouse. 

Johnnie turned to Anquetil. “Jolly lucky I was with you, 
wasn’t it?” he remarked oomplaeently. “And if anyone asks 
any awkward questions, 1 can always say I had your knife 
jabbed in my ribs, can’t I?” 

And he guffawed happily at the notion, evidently finding it 
very amusing indeed, llie next moment he said: “I say! I 
hope we’re not going to run out of gas. I think we’re down to 
the last two cans.” 




Saturday Night 

* 

Folej*s Folly Light 


[i] 

I t had seemed very silent in tte lantern that morning once 
Nicola and Ginty had left the lighthouse. Peter, packing his 
stores neatly just inside the chest so that they would be out 
of the way if Foley came up, wished he could have gone with 
them. Ginty was pretty handy in a dinghy, of course, but Nick 
knew nothing about it and she couldn’t swim much, either. He 
began to wish he hadn’t had this extra idea. It would probably 
have been quite safe to bank on Fblcy behaving just as 
usual, and not to have bothered with all this nonsense of 
pretending he was dead. Suppose the dinghy overturned in 
earnest? Suppose one of them were really swept away? Sup- 
pose ? 

Peter made himself stop supposing. If he did manage, some- 
how, to stay in the Service, this sort of thing was going to hap- 
pen all the time. All his life he was going to have to be prepared 
to make plans which would risk other people’.^ lives as well as, 
or even instead of, his own. And the older he got, and the more 
important, the more it would happen to him. Besides, thought 
Peter, not exactly comforted, but a bit relieved all the same, it 
wasn’t as if the alternatives at the moment lay between danger 
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of their own making and eventual safety at Foley’s hands. If 
they waited, they were almost certain to be killed when the U- 
boat’s crew got hold of them. And besides — Peter blushed 
rather, for it sounded pretty pompous as soon as you put it into 
words — ^it was probably a thing they ought to do — to do 
everything they could to prevent that oilskin package falling 
into enemy hands. And you couldn’t fight the enemy without 
taking some risks. 

If only he could know how Nick and Ginty were getting on. 
His torch was banning to give a yellowish sort of light, as if it 
wasn’t going to last much longer. Peter rummaged in the 
chest, lit a candle,*and walked over to the shutters. Some were 
just shutters, but the middle one had a handle sticking through. 
Peter turned it, and heard the catch come back, stiffly, as if it 
were covered with rust. He pulled cautiously, inch by inch, 
holding his breath as the hifiges squealed, and found that he 
was looking out on a gallery about three feet wide with a two- 
strand guard-rail circling it. Far below, the sea showed white 
edges of foam round the bases of the rocks. 

Peter gulped. Somehow, he hadn’t realized how high the top 
of the lighthouse would be once you were looking down. But 
his anxiety for Ginty and Nicola drove him out. He pulled the 
door to behind him, wedging it with his handkerchief in case 
the lock stuck, and then edged slowly along, keeping well 
back against the lighthouse wtdl, until he was looking down on 
the part of the beach from which they must have left. 

For the moment he couldn’t see them at all. The gusts of 
wind hurled themselves against the lighthouse firom the south- 
west, and he could feel the gallery quiver imder him; and 
there was a beasdy swaying sensation, as if the lighthouse were 
a gigantic pendulum. Spread-eagled against the wall, Peter 
stared grimly out to sea. The sun was just up among the 
bruised-looking clouds on the horizon, and shafts of light were 
striking gleams out of the tumbling, snail coloured sea. It was 
beastly cold. Peter shivered; and then, out of the corner of his 
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eye, he saw the dinghy, looking unbelievably small, shoot out 
from behind a rock. 

He felt tremendously relieved. He edged back round the side 
of the lighthouse, so that he could watch what happened next. 

To Peter, watching, none of it seemed nearly as alarming as 
it did to Nicola and Ginty in the thick of it. For one thing, the 
distances looked so much smaller; Ginty, for instance, seemed 
to have hardly any way to swim a* all. And he couldn’t make 
out what they thought they were doing all the time they were 
lying around on the rocks. He wished they’d get a move on 
and get back to the lighthouse. Really, his worst moment was 
when he saw that Foley had come out and was standing on the 
beach. 

This happened at the moment when Ginty grasped Nicola’s 
hand and stumbled up and out of the sea. Fortunately, Foley 
seemed to simply stand and stare round for a bit, as if he were 
looking at the weather. Once, as he stood at the edge of the 
sea, he turned and looked up at the lighthouse and Peter froze 
against the wall, his heart banging against his ribs, thankful 
that he had moved out of the sunlight to the shadowed side of 
the wall. The moments passed, while Foley still stared up, and 
then he turned away. Peter found that he had been holding his 
breath and let it out in a long sigh of relief. The next moment 
Foley, wandering round the beach, discovered that the dinghy 
had gone. 

Even foreshortened, with his back turned to Peter, he looked 
as if he were standing stiff and still with fury. Then he kicked 
off his shoes, rolled his trousers as high as they would go, 
threw off his jacket, and waded into the water. The next 
moment, so far as Peter could see, he had walked straight into 
the rock. 

He was glad to see that Ginty and Nicola had stopped lying 
down and running about in that aimless sort of way by now. 
His legs had begun to ache, partly from excitement, partly 
from cold, pardy because he was standing so stiffly pressed 
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back against the wall, and he decided to sit down. Then, be- 
cause he couldn’t see what was happening if he sat with his 
back against the wall, he sprawled cautioudy on his stomach, 
holding grimly on to the lower rail. He got himself settled just 
in time to see Nicola about to step off the rock straight into the 
sea. 

He yelled frantically. Fortunately, the wind shredded his 
voice away and no one heard him. And in a moment it was all 
over. Nicola disappeared; Foley thrust past Ginty, flung him- 
self flat on the rock and grabbed Nicola as she came splashing 
and thrashing to the surface. The next moment Nicola was 
lying sprawled on \hc ledge and Foley was bending over her. 

Peter found that he was shaking all over. He hardly took in 
what happened next, though he saw Ginty point in the direc- 
tion of the upturned dinghy. Then they all disappeared into 
the rock again, and he was lying on his stomach, far up in the 
air above an empty sea, with a cloudy, rainy sky gatherii^ 
overhead. 

And he couldn’t move. He simply couldn't let go the rail and 
stand up. Now that nothing else was happening, he was only 
too conscious that once he took his hand away, there was 
nothing to stop him rollingjinder the rail as Nicola had done 
on the morning of the thunderstorm, and falling . . . falling . . . 

He gulped and shut his eyes. He had to let go and he had to 
get back into the lantern. It didn’t matter that the gallery 
quivered with every new gust, and that his inside was churn- 
ing about in the most peculiar and horrible fashion. The thing 
to do was not to look at the sea, but at tne floor of the gallery. 
Slowly, Peter brought his head round, away from the sea. 
Then, very slowly and with an enormoiu effort, he got him- 
self on to his kQ^. For a few moments, that was as much as 
he could do. Then, not daring to move his eyes from the floor 
in front of him, he unclench^ the fingers that were gripping 
the rail, and squirmed himself over as n^- .r to the wall of the 
lighthouse as he could. Then he b^an to crawl. Deep down, a 
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part of his mind kept telling him how jolly silly he must look, 
crawling painfully along a gallery which Nicola, for instance, 
would simply have run round. But he couldn’t help it; nothing 
on earth could have got him to his feet at that moment. After 
what seemed so long a time that he was sure he must have 
passed the door and be crawling round and round, he came 
on it. He pushed it open, crawled over the sill, and fell in a 
heap on the floor of the lantern. 

He still went on shaking and shivering for a bit in what he 
felt was a perfectly idiotic way, but after a while he began to 
feel more like himself. He climbed to his feet, closed the door, 
and relit the candle which had blown out. He ate some bis- 
cuits and chocolate because he suddenly felt enormously and 
ravenously hungry, and then remembered that he hadn’t 
looked properly inside the chest. 

He looked at it a bit apprHiensively, because after all, 
chests wei% well known to be most useful and usual hiding- 
places for bodies. But he lifted the lid quickly, before he had 
time to be too alarmed by the idea, moved his stores, and 
found that the rest of the chest was full to the brim with old 
split sails, some Victorian books for boys and some other odd- 
ments. Peter turned these over curiously: a pair of heavy 
gloves, a leather-covered book filled &om cover to cover with 
a neat tiny script, and a most curious-looking thing made of 
black gauze. Except for the colour, it looked exactly like the 
thing his mother put over her head when she went out to the 
bee-hives. He supposed it must have something to do with 
working the light, but for the life of him he couldn’t think 
what. He pulled out the sails, put back the oddments, and 
stuffed them behind the chest; with only the books at the bot- 
tom, there was plenty of room for him as weU, if Foley should 
suddenly decide to have a look round. He hatf a look at the 
books, but most of them he had read already. He chose one he 
didn’t know called By Watch and Ward: a tale of Nelson's D<ys 
and put it handy in case he felt like reading later on. He 
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thought he’d probably have to feel like reading; it would be 
too awful to do nothing but sit and think, and wonder and 
worry from now till eleven o’clock at night. 

After a bit he put a layer of sails on top of the books, climbed 
into the chest, and made himself as comfortable as he could. 
There was just enough room for him to lie down and close the 
lid if Foley should come up unexpectedly and it was easier 
than having to scramble in from outside. It would be awful if 
Foley lifted the lid and looked inside, but for the life of him (io 
Peter tried to persuade himself) he couldn’t see why Foley 
should want to look at a lot of old sails and equally old books. 
Except, of course, l:hat if Foley didn’t believe he was dead, it 
was probably one of the first places he would look to see if he 
were hiding. Peter tried to tell himself that this wasn’t likely 
and then gave it up. He scrambled out, and stuffed the saib 
back into the chest as neariy as possible as they had been 
before. It was no use funking it. If Foley came up, the only 
really safe place to hide was on the gallery. 

And at that moment he heard Nicola’s voice on the stairs. 

He shot through the door and out on to the gallery without 
giving himself time to think. Instinctively, he edged round 
until he had ppt plenty of space between himself and the door. 
He remembered from games of ‘he’ how, if you had a good 
solid tree or a table between you and the person who was ‘he’, 
you could dodge round, pfactically speaking, for ever. Be- 
sides, Foley might not come out here at all. He might simply 
open the door of the lantern, look in and go away again. 
Peter thought furiously. Had he left anything in the lantern 
that would show he’d been there? He didn’t think so. The only 
possible thing was the candle, and that he’d pushed into the 
chest, well under the pile of sails. 

Inside the fantem, he heard the door open. He waited to 
hear the sound of the chest lid being lifted up, but instead, the 
striding feet walked straight across the ro.. m and he heard the 
door opening. 
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Peter moved fast. He put the full diameter of the lantern 
between himself and the door and then stopped to listen. He 
wondered desperately which way Foley was coming, and even 
as he did so, saw the rail vibrate on his right hand, as if some* 
one had put their hand on it. Foley was walking widdershins. 



But very slowly. Peter couldn’t think what he was doing. He 
went on walking round, matching his own steps to the sound 
of Foley’s which he could just hear, very faintly, as an extra 
vibration. Slowly the two of them circled the /antem and then, 
to his infinite relief, Peter heard the door close, the footsteps 
cross the floor, and after, the sound of the other door closing. 
He waited for a while, in case it was a trap, and then walked 
back to the door. For an instant the handle stuck and for one 
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horrible moment he thought Foley had wedged the door firom 
the inside, but the next moment it turned and he stepped back 
into the friendly darkness of the lantern. 

It was only then that it occurred to him that he’d walked 
twice round the gallery and never even thought about it. To be 
sure, it was probably because he had been in such a panic in 
case Foley caught him that he hadn’t had time to think about 
it, but all the same — Peter b^an ^ giggle, his hands stuffed 
against his mouth. Somehow, the memory of himself crawling 
painfully round the gallery in an absolute bleat of terror, 
seemed one of the funniest things he had ever heard. 

And then, all at* once, he found he could hardly keep his 
eyes open. He was so weary that he could have lain down on 
the floor and slept where he lay. All the same he knew he 
couldn’t dp that. If Foley came up again and found him lying 
there, it would be the end. *Peter stuffed some of the sails 
under the chest, got inside, propped the lid open just a chink 
with a wodge of paper tom from one of the books, and the next 
moment was fast asleep. 

But he slept neither long nor soundly. Something inside him 
kept jolting him awake or calling up the most real-seeming 
nightmares in which Foley opened the lid and stood peering 
in at him, his voice booming like the sea, or else crept stealthily 
round the lantern towards a Peter who shrank away and al- 
ways ended by falling into the sea. After a succession of such 
nightmares, Peter decided it* wasn’t good enough. He got out 
of the chest, lit the candle, and tried to read By Watch and 
Ward. 

But it didn’t really hold his attention. He kept listening for 
the sound of feet and voices on the stairs. If Foley were to come 
up again and if ^this time he didn’t have enough warning to 
reach the gallhry in time — Peter didn’t care to contemplate 
what might happen then. For the first time he began to imag- 
ine what would happen to them if the plan •Hiled. For it might. 
If no one saw their signal — if no ships passed within range of 
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the light — if— Peter stared into the candle-flame, his eyes so 
dark a blue they looked nearly black. 

He wished there were something he could do now, instead of 
just sitting here. It might almost have been worth taking down 
the shutters and trying to signal to a ship in daylight. But even 
if someone did see him waving, how were they to know he 
wasn’t waving quite cheerfully? And if Foley were to wander 
out of the lighthouse and ^see him, that would be the end of 
everything. Ah the same, he hesitated, until the sound of rain 
on glass and a buffet of wind put an end to the idea. If the 
weather had closed in, no one could possibly sec him. 

A worse thought came to him. Suppose, to-night, there 
should be fog? 

Peter swallowed hard and sat up. It was no use sitting 
around doing nothing and working himself up. He would just 
have to try to find something sensible to do and, so far as to- 
night was concerned, hope for the best. Was everything ready? 
He thought so: the light, the fuel, the matches — 

The message. 

Peter felt a bit inclined to giggle again. Here he was, fretting 
himself frantic in case no one saw his signal, and he hadn’t 
even decided what message he was going to send if a ship did 
answer. 

He fished in his pockets, found a stub of pencil, and tore out 
one of the blank pages at the end of By Watch and Ward. It 
wasn’t easy to say everything he had to say concisely as well as 
clearly, and he had used up all the end pages of By Watch and 
Ward, as well as those belonging to two or three other books, 
before he got the message more or less as he wanted it. Even 
then, he wasn’t really satisfied. He thought it sounded dread- 
fully melodramatic. But he didn’t see how he^could help that: 
the whole thing was melodramatic. He read the message over 
again: 

*'From V.P. and JV. Marlow. We are being held prisoner— Peter 
scowled and crossed out prisoner — '*at Folefs Folly Light by 
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Lieutenant Lewis Fol^, /{.JV., a traitor'* Peter hesitated, crossed out 
a traitor and substituted an enemy agent. "A U-boat will rendetoous 
at 06.00 hours to-morrow Sunday to embark Fol^, ourselves and docu- 
ments containing secret information." 

Peter sucked his pencil. Did it sound responsible and sen- 
sible, the sort of message someone would act on even if it was 
the first he or she had heard of their disappearance? Or would 
it be dismissed as just children playing at pirates? With luck it 
would be one of the ships of the Fleet, who would check up, 
even if they didn’t altogether believe. But it might just as 
easily be seen by some terrible drip of a week-end yachtsman. 
So he added: "Inform Admiralty immediately", then crossed out 
Admiralty and put Police. Somehow, Police sounded more solid 
and down to earth than Admiralty. Even a drip wouldn’t think 
that children playing pirates would want the police called in; 
and probably a drip wouldn’f know how to get in touch with 
the Admiralty, anyway, and a sensible bloke would do it 
without being told. 

So that was done, and now he had to think of something else 
to do. Then he remembered the leather-covered book, the one 
that looked like a diary. He dug down under the sails, groped 
a bit and found it. He turned to the title page and read: 

"Fabian de Ma^es Foley .'•his %ook: March "jth 1833 ”: there 

was no second date. 

Peter put a sail on the floor, lay down on his stomach and 
began to read. He read a p^ge or two, sat staring in front of 
him for a moment and then went on again. He didn’t want to 
read it, and yet he had to, held by the sai le hateful fascination 
which Ainsworth’s Tower of Lotion had had for him when he 
was younger. It was horrible, and he hated it and yet he had 
to read Fabian Foley’s record of his wreckings, even though 
they were written with a cheerful relish in destruction which 
turned his stomach. And though this record of broken ships 
and drowned men had nothing whatever to do with their own 
predicament, still, in a curious way, more clearly than ever 
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before, he began to understand what he and Ginty and Nicola 
were up against. He read on and on until the tiny, faded 
script began to jump and dazzle before his eyes. 

Peter started awake in complete darkness. Something cold 
and harsh-feeling was pressing against his cheek and he could 
see no chinks of daylight behind the shutters. For a moment he 
knew what real panic felt likf*: he even wondered if he had 
been carried out of the lighthouse and dumped into the U- 
boat. Then he caught sight of his watch and saw that it was 
nearly half-past seven. He had been asleep for hours. 

The matches were in his pocket. He struck one, and saw 
that the candle had burned itself down to a pool of grease. He 
lit another and decided that if it were dark outside there could 
be no harm in taking down the shutters. 

The night sky was so full of inoon-whitened clouds that it 
looked as if it were paved with them. He put the shutter down 
gently, feeling quite shaky with relief, for even through his 
nightmares the thought of fog had persisted. But it was all 
right, after all. He took down the other shutters, opened the 
door on to the gallery, and stepped out into the gusts of wind. 
It felt wonderful after the dead air inside. He stood snuffing 
the wind and watching the distant locm of the shore lights. It 
would have been lovely to light the lamp now and take a 
chance on its being seen. But only too likely Foley would see it 
too. They had to wait. 

He leaned against the rail, feeling the swing of the light- 
house, and knowing that he didn’t really mind it any more. 
He could stay here, watching the sea and the sky as long as he 
liked. He thought he would like. He couldn’t have said quite 
why, but whenever he thought of Fabian Foley’s book, it 
seemed better to be out here in the wind, instead of shut up 
inside the lantern. It was very odd, thought Peter, but that 
book had made him feel so al»olutely furious that if it hadn’t 
belonged to someone else, he would have dropped it over the 
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rail to be pulped and pounded to pieces by the sea. Which waF 
idiotic, really, when the man who had written it had been 
dead more than a hundred years, leaping to his death from the 
roof above Peter’s head. Peter grinned to himself and said 
aloud in a stage voice: “So perish all traitors!’* and felt bettor. 
And presently the wind freshened still further, the moon was 
covered by a blanket of cloud, and, out of the first 

in a scatter and then heavily^ it began to rain. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock. Peter closed the door leading to 
the gallery, tiptoed across the floor and, very cautiously, 
opened the door ofl to the stairs. He couldn’t hear a sound, 
except for the noises of the sea and the wind. He wished Nick 
^md Gin would hurry up, and he wondered for a moment if he 
should go down and try to find out what was keeping them. 
But whatever the reason, the mk simply wasn’t worth taking. 
He listened again, but no one seemed to be stirrii^, so he 
closed the door, went back, and lit the lamp. 

It seemed very brilliant inside the lantern after so much 
darkness. He blinked, getting his eyes accustomed to the light; 
it was going to be an awful nuisance, looking into that glare 
all the time one was signalling . . . and then, with a sort of 
chumpish feeling, he resdized what that black gauze bee-skep 
thing was for; he had just got it out of the chest when he heard 
a soft scratching at the doon the handle turned, and Nicola 
and Ginty crept in. He wondered why Nicola looked so enor- 
mously reliev^ at the sight of him, but there wasn’t time to 
ask. 

“Hullo,” he whispered. “You’re awfully late.” 

“We couldn’t help it. Foley seemed to be packing up for 
ages. We weren’t^sure what he was up to, so we thought we’d 
better wait for* a bit. But he seems to have settled down now. 
Have you begun?” 

“Not yet.” He lifted the cylinder and th'y all blinked. “Is 
it safe to begin?” 

H aas 
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<* "Safe as it ever will be," said Nicola with a grin. "Who’s 
going to do what?” 

"I’ll start the signalling and you can watch for an answer 
and Gin can watch the stairs. All right?" 

"No, bags me watch the stairs," said Nicola quickly, making 
a secret face at him. Peter looked at Ginty, saw that she had 
been crying, and said: "All right." 

Nicola lit one of the lanterns ^md went out. Ginty moved 
over to the window and stood staring into the darkness. Peter 
pulled the bee-skep over his head and pressed the lever. 
Short, short, short: long, long, long: short, short, short. Pause. 
Short, short, short: long, long, long: short; short, short. Pause. 

The black gauze took the glare from the light, but it soon 
got pretty warm. Peter took off his coat and got on with it. 
Short, short, short: long, long, long: short, short, short. Pause. 
He said to Ginty as he began again: “How did you get on all 
day?” 

“All right,” said Ginty, after a pause. “I mean it was all 
right about you being drowned. He believed that. But the 
tunnel was absolutely awful.” Her voice trembled suddenly. 
“I wouldn’t have gone for a million pounds if I’d known.” 
There was a silence. “I say, Binks.” 

“’M?” 

“Do you — do you think this is going to work?” 

“Hope so.” 

“S’pose — s’pose, though, it doesn’t?” 

“Dunno,” he grunted. He pressed the lever again. Short, 
short, short: long, long, long: short, short, short. Pause. He 
wished Ginty wouldn’t say things like that. She knew quite 
well what would happen if it didn’t work. So did they all. 

Time passed. Ginty went out to sit on the stairs and Nicola 
did the signalling. Then Ginty took a turn and Peter went out. 
Then it was Peter’s turn to signal and Nicola went on watch- 
ing because Ginty said she felt so hot. They none of them 
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talked very much. There was only one thing that was impo»> 
tant now, and that was whether anyone was going to see their 
light. Even Ginty felt she couldn’t ask again whether anyone 
ever would. The real trouble was the weather. The panes of 
glass were thick with rain and spray. Through all that rain the 
light would carry a much shorter distance than on a clear 
night. They all knew it and they were all — even Ginty — care- 
ful not to mention it. Nicola rubb^ the steamed-up window- 
pane clear and dug into her pocket for some chocolate. And 
then, as she did so, she saw the lights far away to the east. 

“Binks! There they are!” 

He couldn’t hel]) it. Just for the moment he left the light un- 
covered and dashed to look. She was right, of course. Dipping 
and disappearing, as if they were wallowing in a head sea, the 
lights of the Fleet shone out, tiny and remote. He rushed back 
to the light, and began to signal fast and desperately: three 
short, three long, three short; three short, three long, three 

short; three short Why didn’t Nick call him? They must 

have signalled by now. 

But Nicola was silent. She stood, staring through the glass 
and occasionally rubbing it clear, and then, at last, not even 
doing that. He had to say it, even though he knew what her 
answer would be. 

“Didn’t they answer?’’ 

“No.” 

“Not at all?” 

“No.” 

There was a silence. Peter went on sending out his signal 
automatically. It didn’t seem any use any more, but to stop 
now seemed not only feeble, but an admission of disaster so 
great as to be uybcarable. At last he said gruffly: 

“Perhaps they’ve detached a destroyer. They might have 
seen something but not been sure what.” 

After a moment, Nicola said in a careful voice: “Yes.” 

Peter said no more. He knew she was only just not crying 
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aSid that if she had to talk she might not be able to keep it in. 
He was glad he had the gauze over his head, because the 
muscles of his face kept twitching into odd grimaces he couldn’t 
control. At last Nicola spun round. 

“I’ll go and send Ginty in,” she said in a husky, not quite 
even voice. “Only 1 don’t think we’d better tell her. She’s in 
an awful state as it is.” 

The night wore on. The turns worked round again and then 
again. The rain had stopped and it wasn’t blowing so hard. 
Nicola stood staring out to sea, watching the panes grow dry 
and clear and thinking sleepily how much better it would have 
been if only this had happen^ a couple of hours ago. But she 
felt so sleepy that she couldn’t mind anything very much any 
more. She just wanted to lie down somewhere and sleep. She 
even felt she could be like Napoleon and sleep standing up. 
Her eyes closed for a moment, and it felt wonderful. It was an 
enormous effort to open them. Much pleasanter to close them 
. . . much easier . . . 

Nicola clutched at the glass, her heart thudding fast as it 
always did after the falling nightmare. She felt very shocked 
and wideawake, and she stared into the darkness, hoping 
Peter hadn’t noticed. She yawned hugely, looking at the sea. 
The moon was down. In an hour or so it would be getting 
light. It was Sunday. And on Sunday, at 06.00 hours. . . . 

And then a light shone from the sea. For a moment she 
couldn’t believe it. Long, short, long; long, short, long: in- 
vitation to transmit — 

“Peterr 

“Whati” 

“A light — they’re here — quickly ” 

Peter came wholly awake. For a long time now his signalling 
had been pretty erratic, a muddle of dots and dashes and only 
an occasional SOS. But he was very much all there now. He 
dug into his pocket and brought out the scribbled message. 
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“Here, quick. Read it to me while I send.” 

He was signalling the preliminary call even while he 
fumbled in his pocket. Nicola grabb^ the crumpled paper 
and dashed back to the window. 

“From V. P. and N. Marlow. . . . We are being held ... at 
Foley’s Folly Light ... by Lieutenant Lewis Foley, R.N. . . . 
an enemy agent ... a U>boat will rendezvous at 06.00 
hours. . . .” 

Suddenly the door burst open and Ginty stood there, stam> 
mering something in a high, frightened voice. 

“Shut the door,” snapped Nicola. “We’re sending. They’ve 
seen.” 

Ginty stood white-faced in the doorway for a moment; then 
she vanished. 

“. . . to-morrow — t0-d^,^Binks — Sunday ... to embark 
Foley . . . ourselves . . . and documents containing secret in- 
formation. Inform police immediately. End of message.” 

Almost at once the light from the sea blinked again, rather 
slowly, so that it was easy to read. 

“Repeat time and day of U-boat’s arrival,” said Nicola. 

“06.00 hours, to-day, Sunday,” signalled Peter. 

The light ^nked again,in the “Message received” signal. 
“R” it said. And that Was all. 

For a moment they looked at one another, triumphant and 
relieved, but a little dashe<} sU the same. Somehow, they had 
both expected something more heartening: “The Navy’s 
here” — “The Fleet’s lit up” — something of that kind. And 
then, outside the door, they heard someone cry out, and then 
there was a clatter and a tinkle, and a slithering, bumping 
sound as if someone were falling downstairs. 

It had been quiet, sitting at the top of the stairs in the 
friendly circle of light thrown by the lantern. By the time the 
last watch came round, Ginty had got fairly used to it. She sat 
hugging her knees and staring down the darkness of the stairs, 
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sSid shivering rather, partly from the cold and partly from her 
thoughts. It hadn’t been so bad when they had fint started 
signalling; she had felt keyed>up, but not particularly fright- 
ened any more. She had thought, with enormous relief, that 
she must have cried out most of her fright during the day, but 
now, during the last hour or so, she had felt it all trickling 
back. It hadn’t been so bad when she had been inside the lan- 
tern with Nick or Binks for'company, but out here alone with 
nothing to do but think, it was different. And she was sure 
something awful must have happened, just before Nick came 
out to relieve her once. Ginty hadn’t asked, because she hadn’t 
wanted to know for certain, but it didn’t need much imagina- 
tion to be pretty sure that a ship had passed and hadn’t seen. 

Ginty put her head down on her knees. She felt horribly 
tired and horribly wideawake at the same time, and her 
thoughts frayed inside her like ropes dragging against a jagged 
edge. The thought of the submarine was at the back of her 
mind all the time, but she tried not to think about it too much, 
because it frightened her so dreadfully that when she did she 
couldn’t stop shivering at all. So instead, she thought of all the 
other things which might happen: suppose all the ships that 
passed never saw them at all? Suppose in the morning they 
were lined up on the beach and shot? Suppose they were car- 
ried off to Siberia? Ginty began to remember all the things she 
had ever heard or read or imagined about prisoners of war 
and concentration camps. Suppose ? 

And then, far below in the lighthouse, she heard a series of 
scraping sounds. It was Foley taking down his shutters. 

She must warn Peter and Nick. She scrambled to her feet as 
the door below banged open, and dashed into the lantern. She 
said in a shaking voice: “Foley’s coming up. I can hear him,’’ 
and Nick spun round, her eyes blazing, and said: “Shut the 
door. We’re sending. They’ve seen.’’ 

Ginty found herself standing alone with her back to the 
closed door, her heart pounding to the same rhythm as Foley’s 
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feet as he came racing up the stairs. In a moment he waS 
going to come round the curve and he would be on her. . . . 
Ginty clutched the handle of the lantern in her hand, wishing 
she had a stick, any sort of weapon, to hold him off for just a 
few moments. She never doubted he would overwhelm her in 
the end, whatever she did, but she might have been able to 
hold him off, just long enough for the others to get the message 
through. 

And then, fully dressed, he came tearing round the curve of 
the stairs. For a moment Ginty stood staring at him, paralysed 
witli fright and heljilessness. And then, as he bounded up the 
last few stairs, she flung the' lantern as hard as she possibly 
could. 

It caught him full in the face. He sprang back, covering his 
face with his hands, missed his footing and fell, rolling over and 
over down the stairs. Ginty, her hands clenched, waited for him 
to get up and come for her again. But he crashed against the 
wall, and lay still, sprawling across the staircase with his head 
turned away from her. 

Ginty began to go down the stairs and then found she 
couldn’t. Suppose he was dead? Suppose he was dead and she 
had killed him? Ginty hungpn to the rail, gulping, and staring 
appalled at Foley’s spriwled shape. The door of the lantern 
opened hurriedly. 

“What’s happened? Gin, ^re you all right?’’ 

“Y-yes. Binks, have I killed him?’’ 

“Killed ?” Peter and Nicola came slowly down the 

stairs until they stood beside her. Then, aiter a moment, Peter 
went on down. He hesitated, and then bent over Foley, who 
made him jump by groaning suddenly. 

“No, he’s a^ve all right. \^at happened?’’ 

Still clinging to the rail, Ginty told him. When she had 
finished, Nicola said approvingly: “That was jolly bright! It 
would have been too avN^ul if he’d stopped js in full spate.’* 

Ginty felt rather better. She said: “Isn’t the first-aid box in 
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GUT room? And oughtn’t we to get him on to a bed or some- 
thing?” 

“I don’t see how we can manage the bed, but you can get 
the first-aid box if you like. No, Nick, you go. Gin, come and 
help me turn him over.” 

"Turn him over? But we oughtn’t to, ought we? We might 
damage something. Inside him, I mean.” 

“Can’t help that,” grunted Poer, tu^ng. “We must get — 
that package. Oh, Gin, don’t just stand there. Gome and 
help.” 

Ginty clenched her teeth and came. Together, though Foley 
moaned and frightened them badly, they got him over. Peter 
slipped his hand inside the inner pocket to which Foley’s hand 
had always wandered, fumbled for a moment and then looked 
up triumphantiy. “Here it is.” . 

“Good.” But Ginty looked, and sounded, more worried than 
a good counter-spy should over an enemy ^ent who has been 
put out of action. “Sinks, I’m sure he’s badly hurt. D’you 
think he’s going to die?” 

“Might be a lot simpler if he did,” muttered Peter. 

Ginty looked thoroughly miserable. Now that Foley’s face 
was visible, she could see how badly the oil from the lamp had 
burned him, and there was a long gsbh down his right cheek 
where he had been cut by the bres^ng glass. Fortunately, at 
this moment, Nicola returned with the first-aid box. 

“You two see to him,” said Peter getting up. “I’m going 
down to smash the transmitter. It would be the end if he 
warned the U-boat now.” 

“Couldn’t you send a message?” suggested Nicola. 

“Who to?” 

“The Admiralty. Someone like that. Just <in case whoever 
was signalling doesn’t get through in time.” 

Peter considered this. “I don’t see how I can. I don’t know 
what the Admiralty wavelength is. And suppose the U-boat 
picked it up? What then?” 
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“All right. Not a good idea. Just smash it, then.” 

Ginty was already cleaning Foley’s face with a wad of 
cotton-wool. Nicola winked at Peter, a comforting sort of 
thumbs-up grimace, and he went off downstairs. He would 
wreck the transmitter and then have a good look round to see 
what he could see. 

He had never been in the lowest room. He stood in the door- 
way for a moment and looked round at the mass of charts and 
books which littered the shelves and the floor. He saw a short 
iron bar in the corner, which would be just right for smashing 
something; when he paused, laid the oilskin package on the 
table, turned and flashed upstairs again. Ginty had just un- 
stopped a bottle of smelling salts. 

“Wait!” cried Peter, flinging himself up the last few stairs. 
“Don’t bring him round for a second.” 

Ginty watched impatiently while he rummaged through 
Foley’s pockets. “What are you looking for?” inquired Nicola 
at last. 

“The key of the downstairs room. I thought ” 

“So did I,” said Nicola complacently. “Here. Catch.” 

“Thanks,” said Peter and tore downstairs again. He did not 
bother to go in. He simply turned the key in the lock. It was a 
thick, heavy door. Even%in uninjured Foley would never have 
been able to break it in. There might be stuff in there which the 
Admiralty would find very luefiil. Even the transmitter might 
be valuable if Foley ever talked to other people besides the 
U-boat. The room, the oilskin package — ^what else? 

Foley’s revolver. It hadn’t been on hitu, Peter was sure. He 
unlocked the door again and went in. The revolver was lying 
on the table, holding down one corner of a chart. 

He picked it up gingerly. He knew how to use one, more or 
less, for his father had shown him, but he wasn’t too keen on 
them all the same. He set the safety-catch and then broke it, 
to make certain it was loaded, and found that all six chambers 
were full. Rather soberly, he slipped it into his pocket. He 
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didn’t particularly want to shoot anyone, but it might be very 
useful to have if any of the U-boat’s crew came ashore before 
their rescuers 

A sudden thought stopped Peter dead in his tracks. They 
didn’t know that there were any rescuers: they didn’t know 
who had read their signal: for all any of them knew, it might 
have been the U-boat herself. 
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P eter swallowed hard. Wi^atever happened, he couldn’t 
tell Nick or Ginty that. He had to go upstairs and behave 
as if he were still certain the Navy was on its way. He 
dashed upstairs before he could think about it again, and 
found that Foley was just coming round. 

He was sitting with his back against the wall, his face a 
greenish-white on one side, and an angry, burning red on the 
other. He look^ up, seemed to focus his eyes with a great 
effort and recognized Pefer. 

“I thought you ” and then he stopped short as if some- 

thing were hurting too badly, to let him go on. 

It was Nicola who answered, in a very matter-of-fact ex- 
planatory voice. “Weil, we had to tell you that, to make sure 
of being able to signal. That was why wc were on the rocks 
yesterday.” 

Foley shut his eyes again, as if this was all too much for him 
to take in. 

“Is there any drinking water.^” Ginty asked Peter. 

“I expect so. D’you want some?” 

“I thought p’raps he’d better have some s;-.l volatile. There’s 
a bottle of it here.” 
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Foley groaned loudly. But not apparently in pain, for in 
another moment he opened his eyes and said: “There’s a flask 
in my hip pocket. I’d like that much better.” 

“I don’t think you ought to,” said Ginty worriedly. “I mean 
if you’ve got internal injuries brandy’s the very worst thing.” 

“It isn’t going to ‘matter,” said Foley. “Really it isn’t. Be a 
good child and get that flask. I can’t twist myself round, I 
find.” 

It was Nicola who found the flask and unscrewed the cap. 
Ginty made no further protest, but she watched anxiously 
while Foley swallowed the brandy, tilting the flask to get the 
last drop. A little colour came into his unscarred cheek. After 
a moment he said: “That’s much better. Help me up, will 
you?” 

“I was going to put a dressing on that bum,” began Ginty. 

“Bum?” 

“On your face.” 

“Oh. Is that why it feels so peculiar? No, don’t bother. It 
doesn’t matter. What burned it?” 

“The — ^the lantern. I threw it at you,” said Ginty apolo- 
getically. 

Foley looked at her, bewildered, and then an expression of 
comprehension crossed his face as if he were remembering, and 
understanding what he remembered. “You were signalling.” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 

“Get any answer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who from?” 

Peter did not hesitate. “The Navy. The Samoa." 

“How d’you know? Did she identify herself?” 

“Yes.” 

There was nothing friendly about Foley any longer. With 
his scarred face and furious eyes, he had suddenly become a 
very terrifying person to be with. Instinctively, they all moved 
back a little. He did not ask for any more help. He put out his 
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hand, grasped the rail, and, vdth a painful, agonized effortf 
got himself to his feet. He stood still for a moment, his un- 
scarred cheek greenish-white again, his eyes shut, looking as if 
he were about to fall. 

**I’ll get some water,” said Ginty anxiously. 

“Shut up,” snapped Foley under hu breath. His right arm 
dangled uselessly the shoulder; Peter, remembering his 
accident at prep school when they were playing football, 
thought Foley must have broken his collar bone, which was 
probably rather lucky; otherwise he might have been much 
more violent. But as Foley began to move slowly down the 
stairs, it became cldar that there was something else that was 
damaged, something the matter with his side that kept making 
him catch his breath if he moved suddenly. Ginty, watchii^ 
him, felt dreadfully guilty about it. But even she couldn’t help 
feeling it was all for the tot. 

It was just five o’clock and beginning to get light. 

Foley, his face very white and drawn, was sitting on the 
locker in the living-room, trying to make a sling out of an old 
burgee. He wasn’t succeeding very well. Silently, Ginty took it 
from him, fol^pd it with neprous fingers, slipped it under his 
forearm and knotted it ibund his neck. When she had finished 
she stepped back quickly, out of range. Foley did not thank 
her. He got up, rather slow^, and moved across to the win- 
dow. The wind had died and the sea was flat and dull. He said, 
without turning round: “You may as well make some coffee. 
We’ve nearly an hour to wait.” 

As soon as he said that, time seemed to come to a stop. Peter 
and Ginty kept looking at their watches, and the minutes 
seemed to pass more slowly than a procession of snails. Nicola, 
who had no watch, slipped unnoticed out of the room and 
dashed upstairs and out on to the gallery. She walked all 
round, scanning the sea to the horizon, but "o far as she could 
see, it was empty of both smoke and sail. Even the U-boat, 
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ivrhich she had thought she might have been able to see, lying 
imderwater like a great fish, was invisible. Perhaps, thought 
Nicola hopefully, it wasn’t even there. 

A cat’s-paw flawed the surface of the grey, oily sea. Nicola 
went on watching the horizon for the first smoke of the des- 
troyers or M.T.B.S or, whatever the Navy decided to send, but 
nothing showed itself. There was a brown smudge all round 
the horizon and the sun, hanging low in the sky, just above the 
smudge, looked like a red plate. Nicola looked at it, not really 
seeing it, because she was staring so hard for her first sight of 
the ships. Then it struck her that she couldn’t see as far as she 
had done; the outlines of the Limpet far Away to port looked 
quite fuzzy. Nicola blinked and rubbed her eyes, but the Lim- 
pet was still fuzzy-looking. And then she remembered how the 
sea had looked the other day (“Goodness,” thought Nicola, 
“only Friday') when they were up in the crow’s-nest at 
Mariners. The fog was coming back. 

Nicola watched. The sun grew smaller and paler, until, from 
being a red plate it became a white saucer and then just a 
bright spot in the mist. Then it disappeared altogether, and 
the fog, thick, white and wet, closed over the lighthouse. It was 
impossible even to see the rocks djrectly below. She made her 
way round to the door, stepped into the lantern and heard 
Ginty calling. As she went slowly downstairs, she couldn’t de- 
cide whether the fog was likely to be worse for the U-boat or 
the destroyers. 

But as time dragged past, it soon became certain that noth- 
ing was going according to plan. By half-past seven the fog was 
still so thick that they would see nothing from the windows 
except the rail of the cat-walk. 

Ginty had made two lots of coffee by then, but they could 
none of them eat very much. Foley ate nothing at all. He 
gulped half a cup of black coffee and then sat staring moodily 
at the table-cloth. The fierce, malevolent expression on his 
white face reminded Nicola of a leopard she had seen once at 
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the London Zoo who, according to his keeper, was sufferiag 
from a raging toothache. 

Suddenly, Peter saw him begin to make his habitual gesture 
towards his inner pocket. Then his right hand fell back use- 
lessly into the sling, and, with a small grimace of pain he felt 
in the pocket with his left. Peter held hi^breath. For a moment 
Foley was silent, as if he couldn’t believe it; and then, makii^ 
them all jump, he shouted;. 

“What have you done with it?” 

Peter clenched his hands under the table. “I threw it in the 
sea.” 

Foley went on* pressing his hand over the outside of his 
pocket. He said more quietly: “And the key of the room below?” 

“Yes,” said Peter, huskily, his heart thumping hard. 

Foley stared at him so fiercely that it felt as if Foley were 
looking through the fabric of his jacket, into the pockets, and 
seeing the key bulging there in full view. He remembered that 
the revolver was bulging his pocket too, but that was no com- 
fort. He’d never be able to shoot Foley, not in cold blood, nor 
in hot blood either. Somehow, at that moment, it was no re- 
assurance to remember that Foley was badly hurt, and that 
Peter would probably only have to shove hard to get away from 
him; sitting there, ho looked taut and hard and horribly 
strong; as if he could break Peter into litde bits with one hand 
tied behind him. 

But Foley made no move towards him. After a few dragging 
moments he said: “Much good may it do you,” and got up. 
Rising, he moved too quickly; he had o stand still for a mo- 
ment before he could walk to the door. Then he said: “Not 
that I believe you. I’m going to search your rooms. And in 
case you think qf being brave boys and girls and trying to stop 
me, remember I still have this knife.” 

They looked at the short, strong blade and said nothing. 
Foley left the door open, and they could hear him going slowly 
— ^with occasional pauses — ^up the stairs. 
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•Ginty’s face quivered. “Oh, Binks. What is going to hap- 
pen?” 

Peter pulled himself together. “I don’t know. Nothing, I ex- 
pect, undl the fog lifts.” 

“It’s thinning now,” said Nicola, looking out on to the log, 
which had turned quite bright and milky in the last few 
minutes. 

“If nothing’s going to happen until it lifts, I wish it would- 
n’t,” said Ginty in a shaking voice. 

“You want to be rescued, don’t you?” said Nicola sternly. 
“Very well then. It’s no good crying in case it does.” 

“I’m not ciying.” 

“Well, don’t then.” 

They sat and listened to the thuds and thumps overhead. 
Presently they heard Foley coming slowly down the stairs. He 
did not come in, but went on down, and out through the main 
door of the lighthouse. 

“What’s he doing?” whispered Ginty. 

“Nothing, I shouldn’t think.” 

“He may be. Oh, Binks, do let’s go and see.” 

But Foley was, as Peter had said, doing nothing. He was 
standing by the rail, staring into the fog. The tide was falling 
and there was a clear patch of beach at the foot of the steps. 
After a while, Foley limped slowly down. The fog was percep- 
tibly thinner now; the sun was visible as a white saucer again, 
and they could see the outlines of the first line of rocks. Foley 
shouted suddenly. 

It made them jump, but there was no answer. The sea 
splashed round the rocks and a gull cried overhead and noth- 
ing happened at all. 

There was a lot more beach showing now. Foiey was sitting 
on a lump of rock, staring into the fog in the direction from 
which the U-boat must come. Nicola had wanted to go down 
too, but Peter had held her back. 
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“We’d better wait here,” he had said, thinking, though he 
didn’t say so, that if the U-boat’s crew came ashore to take 
them, he could hold the head of the steps for six revolver shots. 
Not so many, perhaps, if the crew had revolvers too; all the 
same, they had a better chance here than on the beach. 

“What’s that?” said Ginty sharply. 

They all heard it. Thew creal^ and f^plash of oars came 
through the fog, muffled but unmistakeable. The 'hildren 
scrambled to their feet and Foley stood up, the knife open in 
his hand. The boat was still some way away and her crew 
seemed to be making heavy, weather of it. There was a crash 
and a splintering sound and a good deal of shouting, and then 
the sound of oars came across the water again. Peter gripped 
'the rail, his cheeks scarlet. Beside him, Ginty had turned very 
white. Abruptly, Nicola d&shed into the lighthouse and 
emerged again with two knives. 

“Here,” she said to Ginty with a relishing piratical look. 
“Just in case.” 

Ginty stared at the knife in her hand without any relish at 
all. It was quite plain that whatever sort of a fight Peter and 
Nicola intended to put up against the U-boat crew, Ginty 
meant to go quietly. But th^ none of them had much attention 
to spare for one another. They were all staring into the fog. It 
was clearing quickly. They could see the outlines of the boat 
quite plainly now as the Vind carried the fog towards the 
mainland. In another moment the bows were grinding into 
the shingle, a man had jumped ashori and Foley, his knife 
sheathed, had gone to meet him. They were his friends. 

Ginty made a small strangled sound and shrank back into 
the lighthouse. She sat down on the stairs, and put her head 
on her knees’and her hands over her ears; she simply wasn’t 
going to see or know anything until they came to take her. 
Nicola moved closer to Peter, her knife gripped firmly in her 
hand. There was a lot of talk going on down there on the 
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beach, but they couldn’t follow what was being said. It sounded 
like a lot of questions (not very amiable questions) and some 
equally hostile answers. Though he couldn’t have said why, it 
reminded Peter of his interview with Foley after the boat 
thing; only now it was Foley who was in Peter’s place. Some- 
how, from the look of his back and the set of his shoulders, 
Peter got the impression of his own angry, shamed feeling. It 
occurred to him, quite irr^evantly, that he’d probably been 
pretty rude; perhaps that was why there’d been such a tre- 
mendous row; perhaps that — 

But he couldn’t think about that now. He put his hand into 
his pocket and felt the key as well as Foley’s revolver. He 
wished now that he’d hidden the key somewhere else, except 
that wherever it was hidden they could probably have made 
him tell. If the worst came to the worst he’d just have to chuck 
it into the sea. He shut his teeth tightly together because they 
badly wanted to chatter, not so much from fright as from the 
same uncontrollable excitement which was making him shake 
all over. 

At last Foley and the other man seemed to reach some sort 
of agreement. The man turned towards the lighthouse. His 
voice carried easily, like the voice of a man accustomed to 
shouting against the wind. 

“Now! You children! You will all three to come here, 
please!’’ 

The moment had come and he wasn’t really afraid. He 
looked across the beach at the man walking slowly, negligently 
towards the lighthouse and shouted back: “No!’* 

The man stopped dead, as if in sheer astonishment. Then he 
came on. 

“We will not argue. You will come yourselves or you vnll 
be brought. As you please.” 

“No,” said Peter again. The man was so close now that there 
was no need to shout. “Get back to your ship.” 

Afterwards, Nicola said she had been sure the man was go- 
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ing to pop with rage. But he said in a cold, level voice that \ws 
quite at variance with his purpling face: “Little boy, we shall 
have to teach you a lesson. Many lessons, from all I hear.” 

Peter’s face flamed. He pulled out Foley’s revolver and 
rested the muzzle on the rail. As he did so he caught a 
glimpse of Foley, half-sitting on a roc]^, and apparently sur- 
veying the scene with some amusement. He said: “I don’t 



suppose I can stop you leaving, but we’re not coming with 
you. And if you come any closer. I’ll fi-e.” 

“Will you?” said the man. He was standing at the foot of 
the steps by now. “But perhaps I shall Are too.” He pulled a 
revolver fitted ^th a silencer from his hokter, and levelled it, 
not at Pcter,*but at Nicola. “So. Now you will come down the 
stairs and there will be no more talk of shooting. Yet.” 

He thinks I won’t, thought Peter, staring down at the brown 
face and the opaque blue eyes below him. He thinks I won’t, 
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btPt if he comes any nearer I shall. He felt very calm and cold 
and certain, and his hand had stopped shaking. He said: 
‘*We’re not coming. Get back to your ship.” 

Something like a wasp flew past his cheek, and the bullet 
struck the lighthouse wall just behind his head. “There will be 
no more nonsense, please. You will come down here and at 
once.” 

Dm^t pull the trigger. Daddy had said, jwtiV/ jerk it off the target 
if you do; Just squeeze tt gently, Peter squeezed it gently. The next 
moment the report flew echoing among the rocks, and the man 
was lying face downward at the foot of the steps. 

Peter gulped and stared, wondering, with 'a rather sick feel- 
ing at the pit of his stomach, if he had really killed him. But he 
hadn’t time to think about it. Someone else had leapt ashore 
fix>m the boat — ^no, several people, one of whom had begun 
emptying his revolver wildly in their direction. “Get back into 
the lighthouse,” shouted Peter, trying to get the range of five 
targets at once and not succeeding, and knowing that Nicola 
had not moved. “Get back, Nick.” 

But Nicola was tugging at his arm and shouting, stammering 
so much that in the end she had to point instead. Peter looked, 
and was suddenly aware that the beach was filled with sun- 
light and shadow instead of a shadowless mist. The fog had 
rolled away inland and the whole sea was clattering with light. 
And then he saw what Nicola was pointing at: the long shape 
of the U-boat low on the surface beyond the rocks, and, far 
over on the port bow, the destroyer motionless as a lance in 
rest, a wisp of smoke floating from her funnel, her bows point- 
ing towards the U-boat. And beyond her, two more. The Navy 
was making sure. 

There seemed to be an instant of complete motionless sil- 
ence. And then the scene broke up in tumult and confusion. 
Black smoke poured from the destroyer’s funnel and a bow 
wave appeared on the sea in front of her. She heeled over and 
steamed straight for the U-boat. 
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The men on the beach were running to their boat. Folty, 
limping badly, caught his foot on a boulder and fell sprawling. 
Peter couldn’t bear it. He tore down the stairs, leapt over the 
man’s body, tore on across the beach and grabbed Foley by 
his good shoulder. 

“Get — this sling — off me,’’ panted Foley. 

He was very white. Peter struggled clumsily with the knot 
and got the sling over Foley’s head. “Than^,’’ said Foley, 
getting to his feet. “Here — take this. Souvenir of a crowded 
week-end.’’ 

And then he was gone, running down the beach as if pain 
were no longer a*hindranc(f. The next moment he had plunged 
into a clear patch of sea and was swimming in the direction of 
the U-boat. As Peter watched, Nicola dashed past him and 
into the sea., 

“No, don’t,’’ she shoutei^. “Come back! It’s too late! Come 
back!’’ 

What did Nick mean? wondered Peter, dazed by Foley’s 
words and the knife in his hand and the speed with which 
things were happening. And then he saw, as Nicola had done, 
that the U-boat was crash-diving. The men in the boat were 
pulling har^ and the coxswain was waving and yelling, but the 
U-boat’s decks were slwash already and the destroyer was com- 
ing up fast. Almost at the same moment there was a tremen- 
dous explosion and the sea spouted as if a whale had blown. 
Peter shouted “Nicola!’’ and began to run and then the blast 
of the explosion knocked him off his feet. For the moment he 
was winded; then, as he scrambled u i again, he saw Nicola 
wading back through the swirling water. 

“Oh, Binks,’’ she said half-sobbing. “Why didn’t you stop 
him? He’ll be«killed, I know he will.’’ 

“He’d rather be,’’ said Peter, grabbing her, “I should think. 
Get dovm, Nick. They’re firing.’’ 

Nicola, however, put her head up. She was still, though she 
hadn’t the least idea of it, sobbing in a breathless way because 
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Fdey was dead, or about to be, but at the same time she was 
intensely interested in what was going on. The men in the boat 
had given up trying to reach the U-boat. They were pulling 
desperately now in an effort to get clear of the destroyer. The 
U-boat’s conning-tower disappeared below the surface just as 
the destroyer rammed. The ship jarred along her whole length, 
came momentarily to a stand, and then swept round in a 
curve. As she did so, six small blackiobjects appeared in the air 
astern of her. There was a moment’s pause and then the sea 
exploded. 

The U-boat was lifted clean out of the water; she hung in 
the air for a moment and then fell sluggishly hack beneath the 
surface, disintegrating as she did so. The sea boiled, and a 
surge of water drove up the beach to pour around and over 
Peter and Nicola. Then it receded. The sea was still boiling 
and swirling in little whirlpools, and the destroyer was steam- 
ing slowly back on her course. But there was nothing to be seen 
but oil and wreckage and something which might have been a 
man lying face downwards in the water. 

The boat’s crew were taken aboard the destroyer long before 
the children. Nicola, leaning on the rail of the cat-walk, a 
blanket draped round her, watched tlTcm paddle alongside 
and slouch grimly, but without fuss, up the companion, all 
except one man who sprang into the sea at the last moment 
and never came up. Nicola hugged the blanket more closely 
round her, and turned away, pretending she hadn’t seen. A 
lump still seemed wedged in her throat whenever she thought 
of Foley, and this, thought Nicola, was really- pretty futile, all 
things considered. Now that it was all over, she wished the 
Navy would buck up and take them off. But it seemed a long 
time before they were sitting in the ship’s boat being taken 
back to the destroyer. Before that happened, a number of 
quiet, official-looking people had come ashore and asked a 
great many questions of aJl of them. Peter had handed over 
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the key of the lowest room, and two or three civilians were stjU 
there, when at length the children were taken off, still going 
methodically through the books and papers. Two naval ratings 
were posted, one at the foot of the steps, and one at the en- 
trance to the room itself. It all looked very business-like. 

In the boat, everyone was very kind, and cheerful and told 
them several times that they’d soon be home now. More blan- 
kets were produced, and they wgre promised dry clothes (of 
sorts) as soon as they were aboard. The odd thing was that 
none of them, Ginty in particular, seemed able to do anything 
but talk. It was almost as if it seemed so unreal to them to be 
safely among frieftdly people, who did ordinary naval things, 
that they had to talk a lot to make sure. But everything had 
been so odd and violent and suddenly changed for so long 
' now, that for Nicola it was only an oddness among a crowd of 
other oddnesses that Robeil Anquetil should be one of the 
people waiting for them when they came on deck. 

As soon as they had changed into dry clothes — all several 
sizes too big, for even the smallest midshipman was a good 
head taUer than Ginty — they had to tell their story all over 
again to Commander Whittier. He heard them through and 
then asked his own questions — ^rather different questions from 
those which the civilians who had landed at the lighthouse had 
asked. The Talisman — ^had she seemed to be specially fitted out 
in any way? — ^what time of day had it been when Foley had 
got in touch by radio? — had Foley said anything at all about 
his organization? — ^had he mentioned i.ny names? . . . and all 
the time they were steaming back towards St.-Anne’s-01dport 
with the coast in plain view. They kept glancing at it through 
the port-holes., 

“And Folfty himself,” said Whittier at length. “Any idea, 
exactly, what happened to him in the end?” 

It was like looking through the wrong end of a telescope, 
remembering. Nicola found she could speak of it quite easily 
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VRthout any unnecessary and idiotic lump wedging itself in her 
throat. She said: “He tried to swim to the U-boat,” and then 
remembered that Anquetil had been his friend. She glanced 
at him, but he was doodling carefully, his face rather tired- 
looking. Nicola, who had been going to say “But I think the 
depth-charges blew him yp" altered it to “But I don’t think he 
can have got there”. 

“Was he the man who d'ved from the island?” asked An- 
quetil, still doodling busily. 

Nicola nodded. 

“No one else?” 

“No. The others all went in the boat.” 

“Then he was still in the water when the depth charges ex- 
ploded,” said Anquetil stonily to Whittier. “I was watching 
through the glasses. I saw someone swim away from the island, 
but at that distance I couldn’t be sure who it was.” 

“Then he’s accounted for,” said Whittier briskly. “A pity 
we couldn’t have taken him, but 1 daresay he wouldn’t have 
told us much.” 

Anquetil said nothing, and there was a short silence. 

“Let me see,” said Whittier at length. “Anything else? Oh, 
yes. You won’t have heard yet what happened to your sister, 
will you? A nice time you’ve given us, sdl of you, one way and 
the other.” And he gave them a brief account of Lawrie’s 
accident. 

“Daddy will be Jurious," observed Nicola when he had 
finished. “Has he heard yet?” 

“I should think he might have, just. Why will he be so 
furious?” 

“Well,” said Nicola, who was beginning to feel moderately 
at home, “because it’s an unn^essary one. I ipean, / see that 
Lawrie had to get away so she didn’t look, but 1 bet Daddy 

won’t. He’ll say ” Nicola paused to consider, and Whittier 

watched her with some amusement. 

“What’U he say?” 
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"How much more useful she*d have been if she’d had her 
fare with her and she hadn’t been knocked down,’’ said Nicola 
at length. And, as a matter of fact, shorn of and 

some pointed remarks about safety on the roads, that was very 
much what Commander Marlow did say, as soon as Lawrie 
was well enough to hear it. 

Whittier grinned. "That sounds like Geoff Marlow. Oh, yes, 
I know him. Now, about this business. Your parents have been 
told the full story as we knew it this morning, and Lawrie 
knows the b^inning; so they can hear anything ebe you like 
to tell them. But so far as the rest of your family and friends 
are concerned,’’ 'he paused and then said emphatically, 
"you’ve got to forget ^e existence of spy rings, U*boats and 
' all the rest of it. Your story will have to be that you were taken 
off for a sail, wd that you y/ae wrecked and that at last you 
managed to attract the attention of a passing destroyer. And 
don’t even talk about this affair much amongst yourselves. 
Then you’re not likely to let anything slip to other people.’’ 

They promised soberly. 

"Of course, there’s one other person who knows more than 
he should and that’s young Johnnie Thorpe.” Whittier looked 
at Anquetil, qnd Anquetil i^ked up briefly with an expression 
which conveyed that \te had already heard Whittier’s unvar- 
nished opinion of that excursion. "But he’s been told that he’s 
not to discuss the affair with you at all, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, and that it’ll mean the block on Tower 
Hill for five if he does. So you three and Lawrie just remember 
that too.” 

“Coo!” said Nicola. And then she remembered something. 
"Sir, who was it who saw our signal?” 

“Anquetil.” Whittier eyed Anquetil again. “He can tell you 
that story himself later.” 

Nicola felt her cheeks grow hot. But it was quite obvious 
there was a grandmother and a gi;i(ndfather of a row on, so she 
said sturdily: "It was jolly lucky he was there. ’Cos we were 
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signalling when the Fleet passed and they never saw a thing.” 

Whittier looked at her. Nicola met his gaze, but she could 
feel her cheeks growing scarlet. He went on looking at her in 
silence, and she stared stubbornly back; and at length he said 
in quite a friendly voice: “Then I must agree with you; it was 
most fortunate. My apologies, Robbie.” 

Suddenly the wardroom was a friendly place, and they 
were all grinning at one another in a cheerful and idiotic 
fashion. V^ittier lit a cigarette and Anquetil sucked a match- 
flame into his pipe, saying: “We*d have been there earlier, 
only wc were short of petrol and I had to nurse her.” It was a 
glorious morning, they were making thirty knots, and home 
was coming nearer every second. “Time for grub,” said Whit- 
tier suddenly, sounding and looking, thought Nicola, exactly 
like Badger in The Wind in the Willows. And she realized sud- 
denly that for the first time in her life she was at sea in a 
destroyer, that she was sitting in the wardroom, and that she 
wasn’t feeling sea-sick in the least. At that moment life, to 
Nicola, seemed almost too glorious to be true. 

She spent the rest of the voyage on the bridge. Peter and 
Ginty were being shown over the rest of the ship by the small- 
est midshipman, but Nicola, having Reached the bridge, de- 
cided to stay there. There would be other times in her life, 
during a Naval Week in Portsmouth, for instance, when she 
could see over as many naval vessels as she liked; but probably 
she’d never again be able to be on the biidgc of a destroyer 
while she was actually at sea. The captain, a cheerful young 
Lieutenant-Commander, who knew Giles, said he saw her 
point. And having said that, he left her to it, beyond giving 
her an occasional friendly grin. He didn’t, to Nicola’s immense 
relief, take her for the kiddish sort of person who would think 
it an enormous treat to be allowed to give orders down the 
voice pipe. And he, on his :»ide, was glad to see that she wasn’t 
the sort of child, who, having been given one favour, expected 
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half a dozen more. They shook hands with one another aif 
hour later when the destroyer dropped anchor outside St.- 
Anne’s-Oldport and said good-bye with increased Hieing and 
respect. 

“By the way,” said Whittier, who had come on deck to say 
good-bye and was leaning over the rail as Peter began to go 
down into the ship’s boat, “what was it you said to the man 
you shot?” 

Peter thought back. “I think I said: ‘Glet back to your ship.* 
Why? Shouldn’t I have done?” 

But Whittier was grinning. “Certainly you should. One 
should always make the mosf of one’s opportunities. But it’ll 
be a long time before you strike one like that again. Know 
who he was?” 

Peter shook his head. 

“Well, I don’t suppose his name would mean much. But 
during the war he was ein Kontenadimral’' The German syl- 
lables rolled grandly. “That’s the equivalent of a Rear- 
Admiral. So just remember, when some haughty sub in your 
first ship is telling you what a low form of life you are, that you 
once gave a Rear-Admiral his marching orders.” 

Peter grinned broadly. WJiittier left the rail. Peter scurried 
down the companion add dropped neatly into the boat. The 
events of the morning were very clear and distinct, but they 
seemed to have taken placp simply ages ago. As the boat 
bounced across the harbour he grinned at Nicola and Ginty, 
who grinned back, though Nicola looked a bit rueful. She was 
wishing this part of the adventure need never come to an end 
as it was obviously going to do quite shortly. But Ginty 
couldn’t have looked happier; she didn’t mind how soon they 
got ashore. As, soon as they reached the jetty, she scrambled 
out and stood, safe and sound, on the firm hard blocks of con- 
crete. It was a glorious afternoon, and people wer«* just begin- 
ning to come out and stroll beside tliie sea ii: a perfectly ordin- 
ary Sunday-ish way, wearing gloves and their best hats. It 
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*Beemed impossible to believe that only that morning they had 
been on a small rocky island in a fog, having revolvers fired at 
them. Ginty decided she wouldn’t believe it. Or at least, not 
more than she could help. And then a motor drew up at the 
end of the quay and someone got out and waved and began to 
run. So did Ginty; ske flung herself into her mother’s arms and 
hi^ed her hard. 

"Oh, Mumny," said Ginty feivendy, “you can’t tittnk how 
glad I am to see you. I don’t know about the others, but I 
simply loathed every minute of it.’’ 

In her bed at the hospital, Lhwrie, very clean and brushed 
and bandaged, lay and waited for them. There was a vase of 
wallflowers on the dressii^-table and some daffodils in anothdr 
vase on the bed-table. She felt a good deal bjctter than she’d 
done when she had talked to Robert Anquetil, but she still got 
tired rather quickly if people talked to her for very long at a 
time. So Lawrie meant to tell her story first. Whatever had 
been happening to the others, Lawrie didn’t think it could 
have been nearly as impressive as what had happened to her. 
Fractured bones, broken bones, concussion — Lawrie felt they 
would have to produce something pretty remarkable to com- 
pete with that. She lay and watched the clouds floating past 
outside in the blue sunny sky, and rehearsed her story care- 
fuUy. 

“ Well, it seemed pretty feeble just to go and aU of us get captured, so 
J lap down Jlat and waited till you'd gone. And then . . . .’’ 

There were steps outside the door. Mummy came in fol- 
lowed by Peter and Nicola and Ginty who looked at her care- 
fiilly and then looked as if they were rather c^eved by what 
they saw. 

"Hullo,’’ they all said. And then they all looked at one an- 
other as if they hadn’t th&Jeast idea what to say next. 

"Have some barley sugar,’’ said Lawrie, at last, offering the 
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du beside her bed. “And if you don’t mind my sayii^ so, thos<^ 
are some very peculiar clothes you’re wearing.’’ 

Nicola and Peter and Ginty looked at one another. They 
supposed, now they came to think of it, they did look a bit odd. 
They each took a piece of barley sugar and promptly became 
more speechless than before. 

“All right,’’ said Lawrie, tucking her piece into her cheek 
and speaking fairly distincdy. “T^en I’ll start. Now listen. 
This is what happened to me." 



